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THE BOOKLOVERS’ 


LONDON 


February 2cth.—Mr. Collin Brooks, speaking of ‘“‘ The Shocker as a Fine Art,” dwelt for a long time 
on the place of Dickens as the father of the “ shocker.’’ Nor did he neglect the responsibility of Shake- 
speare, for he gave a précis of “‘ Othello”’ in modern terms which surprised the audience. Mr. Brooks’s 
main contention was that the modern shocker was merely one portion of the original novel torn from its 
context and character—and developed so to speak on its own—and he foresaw the time when it would return 
to the bosom of its mother, when it would—that is to say—be reincorporated in the full-length novel as an 


incident and a set of characters. Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson was in the chair, and there was a brisk 
discussion. 


CIRCLE 


March 2nd.—With Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, secretary of the British Drama League, as lecturer, and, 
in the chair, Mrs. Gregory Nicholson, author and producer of plays and pageants in which the squire, the 
rector and the humblest villager may often be seen acting together, no audience could ever afterwards 
plead ignorance of “‘ The Community Theatre and its Place in Modern Life ’’—the subject of Mr. Whit- 
worth’s lecture. Mrs. Nicholson described the growth of the popularity of the drama in quite unexpected 
places. ‘‘ In Scotland and Essex, which have been frozen so long by the frost of Puritanism, there is,” 
she said, ‘‘ a positive spate of dramatic endeavour.’’ Mr. Whitworth regards it as an excellent sign of the 
times that booklovers should be interested in the drama. There was a time, he said, when this was not so. 
He referred to the disappearance of the theatre in the provinces. Whilst theatres are keeping going in 
London, if you go into the provinces you find theatre after theatre closing, or being converted into a cinema. 
The theatre in the provinces has been killed by the talkie and the cinema. The amateur movement has 
had nothing to do with it, but to-day it is either the amateur theatre or nothing, and in some of the cities 
and towns amateur actors can get together quite crowded audiences. Mr. Whitworth does not think that 
the amateur musician can get the kind of audience that the amateur actor does. In the lively discussion 
which followed, Mr. Ross Williamson, after paying a glowing tribute to Mr. Whitworth’s work for the 
British Drama League, and recommending all those who have not done so to read Mr. Whitworth’s book, 
“The Theatre of My Heart,” said that the amateur movement is excellent in its place, but it could never 
take the place of the professional theatre. ‘‘ I would suggest that the art of acting, though it is latent 
in everyone, is a thing to be cultivated, and cultivated not as a spare-time job, but asa whole-time job. 
You start by loving the theatre, and if you love it enough you have got to give up everything for it—you 
have got to be trained to be an actor.” 


March 16th.—The eighth Annual Dinner was held at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on March 16th, 
with Sir Philip Gibbs as the guest of the evening and Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, the editor of THE Boox- 
MAN, in the chair. Sir Philip, in a succinct and witty speech, tried to answer the question: “Is there 
any excuse for writing novels ?’’ He put everyone in good humour at the beginning by explaining that 
the so-called over-production of novels was, like over-production in other commodities, in fact a matter of 
under-consumption. He deplored the modern tendency for novelists to take up also the task of criticism, 
implying that they could not, with their knowledge of the agonies of spirit which the writing of even a 
poor novel involves, be harsh enough. He spoke for some time with more than a half-glance at Mr. Cecil 
Roberts, whose critical good will he seemed to be cultivating, and no one believed him when he expressed 
a hope that Mr. Roberts would be brutal with the next Philip Gibbs book. There were, he complained, too 
many novels of genius and overwhelming poignancy advertised in the Sunday Times and Observer. It 
was difficult to keep abreast of fifty masterpieces a week. There was the economic reason for writing novels. 
With so many office stools gathering dust, educated youth was turning to writing. Sometimes the itch 
to write, like the urge to drink, was an hereditary disease as it (‘‘ writing,’’ he had to explain) was with 
various members of the Gibbs family. Sir Philip summed up by saying that if novelists did not write 
fiction the world would know nothing of facts—a statement which made at least one historian in the room 
go hot and bothered. Mrs. H. A. Jones then entertained the company with whistling solos and sketches at 
the piano, non-controversially, and then Mr. Arthur Thrush, in a modest and well-reasoned speech, proposed 
the toast of the guests. This was replied to by Mr. Norreys Jephson O’Conor, from America, who spoke 
charmingly of ancient Irish practices, and then there began a series of brief speeches on the question: “ Has 
the Novelist had to become also a Journalist ?’’ The speakers were Miss Marjorie Bowen and Messrs. 
H. W. Nevinson, Cecil Roberts, Thomas Moult, J. Keighley Snowden and Geoffrey Whitworth. The best 
comment on these speeches came from a guest who wanted to know why the evening closed at 10 p.m. 
He was left hungry for more. Was it essential, he asked. I could only answer, in the words of Mr. Thomas 
Moult: “ Not necessarily.” 5. 

Programme 


April 13th.—Miss Eleanor Joachim (who is on a visit from New Zealand), on “ Hellenic Days—and 
Others.” An Illustrated Travel Talk. Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


April 27th.—Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, author of ‘‘ Keats’s Shakespeare,’”’ on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Imagery 
and What It Tells Us.” 


May 2nd.—Mr. Laurence E. Tanner, M.V.O., F.S.A., has kindly consented to act as guide to “ Little 
Known Parts of Westminster Abbey.”’ (Party limited to twenty-five.) 

June 4th.—Visit to Lower Assenden, Henley-on-Thames, by kind invitation of Mr. Cecil Roberts. 

Full Summer Programme shortly. 


Applications for Circle membership should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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Notes at Random 


Is Communism inevitable ?—The Meaning of Shakespeare for 


this age—Recipes for Religion—Harold Monro. 


The power of a word to kill, or at least to wound 
mortally, has never been underrated. “Give a dog a 
bad name .. .”’ is a proverb as popular as it is true. 
But the power of a 
word’s associations— 
especially false asso- 
ciations—is, if less 
recognised, even 
more potent to 
prejudice a _ cause. 
“Catholic’”’ to-day 
hardly suggests 
universality, or 
‘‘spiritualist’’ a 
preoccupation with 
things of the spirit ; 
it would indeed be 
in the nature of a 
paradox to speak of 
the catholicity of 
Catholicism or the 
spirituality of 
Spiritualism. That 
the popular mind is 
apt to associate with 
the one intolerance 
and bigotry, and with the other credulity and table- 
rapping, may be an unwarrantable mistake, greatly to 
be deplored, but it is an inevitable one. Similarly 
“Communism” is a word whose associations hinder 
the cause it represents, for it calls up so vivid a 
picture of “red ruin and the breaking-up of laws” 
that; if ever it is to gain a fair hearing, it must first 
find a new name. 

Mr. Middleton Murry in his new book, ‘‘ The Necessity 
of Communism ”’ (3s. 6d. ; Jonathan Cape), is aware of 
this, and spends much time explaining what he does 
not mean by the term. Yet I doubt whether his careful 
definitions will oust the popular conception, even in 
the minds of his readers. He had far better have called 


his work “‘ The Necessity of Unselfishness ” in order to 
reach the public he desires. The synonymity of the two 
could then have been disputed later; as it is, the 


reader’s defensive reaction starts before he opens the 
book. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 


By communism Mr. Murry emphatically does not 
mean Russian communism; indeed one of the main 
points of his thesis is that in order to keep England 
free from the ‘in- 
human horrors” of 
that system, a 
genuinely English 
communism is essen- 
tial. Nor does he 
envisage a_ bloody 
revolution—only a 
constitutional poli- 
tical revolution. He 
is not concerned 
primarily with an 
economic ‘“‘neces- 
sity,” but with an 
ethical one; Karl 
Marx is not the first 
of the Socialist 
economists but the 
last of great Hebrew 
prophets. The com- 
pulsion of commun- 
ism is not political, 
but religious, and 
its practical programme is summed up in a sentence: 
“The establishment of a decent minimum wage to all 
men, whether in or out of work, together with the im- 
mediate balancing of the Budget by an increase of direct 
taxation’ (though admittedly the implications of this 
simple statement are overwhelming). 

Very briefly, Mr. Murry’s argument is this. We all 
as individuals desire to do good to our fellow-men, to 
resist inhumanity, to carry out the teaching of Jesus. 
Yet as individuals we are completely powerless to put 
our good intentions into practice; we are forced, by 
reason of the complexity of the civilisation in which we 
live, to condone conditions which we as persons re- 
pudiate. Nor for various reasons is the one organisa- 
tion—the Church—which might be presumed strong 
enough to enforce the ideals of its members, any longer 
effective. The need to act ethically is stronger than 
ever (though all through history its manifestations 
have never been entirely lacking), and this need happens 
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Portrait by Vandyk. 


T. S. Eliot. 


to correspond with a unique situation in the world story. 
“Ethical passion, to be effective, must await an objec- 
tive situation appropriate to itself.” That situation is 
now—for the first time in history—here. For the world 
has suddenly, by reason of scientific mechanisation, 
become a unity; the parts have become manifestly 
interdependent ; we can no longer believe that the 
success of one country at the expense of another can 
finally result in anything but disaster for both: 
“ imagine England restored to an optimism of economic 
prosperity ; it will be paid for by a pessimism of 
oppression and misery elsewhere.’’ The system of 
competitive capitalism is consequently doomed. ‘‘ There 
will be no one to buy the magnificent and multitudinous 
products of our efficient capitalism. We shall have to 
go to war to secure ourselves a monopoly market ; and 
even if we are ‘ victorious,’ within the closed market 
we have secured we shall enact the same inevitable 
catastrophe. . . . Efficient capitalism means one thing 
and one thing only—the mobilisation of the entire 
resources of the world for a final and completely devas- 
tating war.” 

Having realised this position, we must stop the fatal 
process at its source by eradicating individualism in 
nations by the substitution of communism—which is 
just self-disinterestedness. The individuals whose wills 
will finally mould the nation’s policy must be “ con- 
verted to communism ’’—that is, morally convinced of 
the ethical necessity for social unselfishness. 


Hard Words for Labour 


In this connection we turn to the Labour Party in 
England. Here Mr. Murry indulges in some fine invec- 
tive. The Labour Party is at the moment more 
capitalistic than capitalism ; merely a high wage move- 
ment, essentially selfish, in no wise disinterested; a 
parasite of capital and an enemy to communism. And 
vet—the result of the last General Election “shows that 


even a divided Labour Party, hopelessly misled by in- 
efficient leaders, fighting on a false issue, can yet muster 
behind it one-third of the total electorate. That is to 
say that the irreducible minimum of the active sup- 
porters of the Labour Party in this country is one-third 
of the population. Within ten years from now it is 
almost certain that the Labour Party will come into 
full power in this country. In that time its task is to 
finda real faith. Hithertoithashadnone. It has been 
content to live parasitically upon the capitalist system, 
and even in the matter of its leaders it has been content 
to accept a large number of men with no creed, no 
conviction and no disinterestedness. Its period of 
eclipse is the time when it can set itself in order and 
become compact, coherent and unashamedly revolu- 
tionary. We English, who proudly date our modern 
political period from the Great Revolution, have no 
cause to be afraid of the word ‘ revolution.’ We can 
produce our own, and we can, if we will, see to it that 
the next one shall be like the last one—a pattern to the 
world.” 


The Approaching “ Moment” 


Thus everything conspires for “‘ the moment ”’ which 
will be decisive for civilisation, the moment of inevitable 
collapse, when English ‘“‘communism”’ can offer the only 
alternative to chaos—or, what is worse, to Russian 
communism. The ethical passion of man will at last 
be able to express itself through a political and economic 
reorganisation, which for purely political reasons will be 
seen to be inevitable. But it is the passion—the self- 
denial—that matters. ‘“‘Communism demands all we 
have and all we are. And because it dares to demand 
this, it is invincible. For what is the matter with us, 
as individuals, to-day is simply this: that no one dares. 
to demand sacrifice enough from us. We are capable of 
sacrifice. I believe in my heart that England is capable 
of such sacrifice as the world has never known in a 
nation. But no one dares to demand it. Yet deep in 
our hearts we know that this is what we hunger for— 
to have sacrificed our all, and to be new; to have 
sacrificed our freedom, and to be free.” 


Part of the Modern Dilemma 


I have tried in this very brief précis not in any way 
to misrepresent Mr. Murry. Though I disagree with 
him radically, I consider that ‘‘ The Necessity of Com- 
munism”’ is one of the most important books of the 
year, if only because it gives a definite formulation to 
the vague thoughts and questionings of so many people 
who, feeling uneasily that something is very wrong with 
the world, cannot articulate their fears. They will find 
at least a touchstone for argument. There is another 
factor too. It may be mere coincidence, but it is 
certainly a significant one, that Mr. T. S. Eliot has chosen 
for his contribution to the ‘‘ Modern Dilemma ”’ series 
of talks on the wireless, the same subject—Communism. 
Even more to the point is that he regards it in the same 
light as Mr. Murry—as a religious impulse. But there 
the similarity of attitude ends. The opponents are - 
more opposed than ever. 

That Mr. Eliot and Mr. Murry should, on this subject, 
be antagonistic is not surprising. Some would say that 
neither is it important. With this dismissal of them 
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I do not agree. It seems to me that these two men, 
though in no sense giants, have become imperceptibly 
the acknowledged leaders of that small band of intelli- 
gent young who are still capable of thought and inde- 
pendent judgment, and are unmoved by the hysterical 
utterances of the spokesmen of mob-authority. This 
body is divided between those two philosophies implicit 
in the terms “ romantic’ and “ classical.’’ For them, 
as speakers and symbols, are Murry, the romantic, 
and Eliot, the classicist ; Murry, the rebel, and Eliot, 
the traditionalist ; Murry, the individualist, and Eliot, 
the authoritarian ; Murry, the protester, and Eliot, the 
Catholic; Murry, the subjective critic, and Eliot, the 
objective; Murry, who has written passionately of 
Jesus and Shakespeare and Keats; and Eliot, who 
with dispassionate brilliance has reintroduced us to the 
age of Dryden and Pope, and has found an ideal in the 
tradition of the Church. 

And now they stand, representative, divided on the 
vital issue of Communism, both defining it with a 
difference but both seeing in it a creed, and both recognis- 
ing it as the cause of the age. Whereas Mr. Murry 
owns it as a non-Russian (even anti-Russian) belief, 
deriving directly from the ethical teaching of Jesus, and 
superseding a Christianity which has lost the spirit of 
its Founder and been reduced to a formula by the 
Church, Mr. Eliot in his first talk defined Christianity 
as that manifestation of dogmatic theology which 
includes belief in the Apostolic Succession and similar 
tenets, and Communism as that system at present in 
force in Soviet Russia. (At the time of writing I have 
heard only Mr. Eliot’s first talk, but it is unlikely that 
he will modify the definition.) Thus when allowance is 
made for this difference, we find that both men are 
offering a form of religion as an alternative to chaos 
and Russian Communism—Mr. Eliot, a return to the 
authority of the Catholic Church; Mr. Murry, a 
national act of self-abnegation in the spirit of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 

But both solutions, it will be noticed, ignore the indi- 
vidual, Mr. Eliot’s essentially, Mr. Murry’s incidentally. 
For under Mr. Eliot’s guidance we should as a first step 
relinquish our freedom of thought, and under Mr. 
Murry’s our freedom of action, as a last. And it is on 
the rock of individualism that the ships of both their 
thoughts founder. For it is the sanctity and power 
of the individual which is the key of the teaching of 
Jesus (not, as Mr. Murry would have it, a kind of humani- 
tarian Socialism), and it was that force, too, which in the 
sixteenth century overthrew an authoritarian Church. 
If history shows anything at all, it shows the triumph 
of. the individual, and vindicates Napoleon’s remark 
that ““men are nothing: a man is everything.” 


The Necessity of Individualism 


That this is an unfashionable belief at a moment when 
everything is reduced to “an interplay of economic 
forces,”’ or explained in other pseudo-scientific jargon, 
I am quite aware. But the very fact that it is out of 
favour makes its restatement the more imperative. And 
Mr. Murry, in spite of himself, cannot forget that he too 
Was once its prophet ; individualism will keep creeping 
in. For instance, he attacks the shallow materialism 
of the Behaviourists who imagine that “they have 


J. Middleton Murry. 


discovered the secret of the universe in Pavlov’s experi- 
ments upon the conditioned reflexes,” and scornfully 
suggests that the disciple of that school has “a vision 
so narrow that he actually cannot see what human 
behaviour ts. The plays of Shakespeare are human 
behaviour. ...”’ If he had followed his own clue, he 
might have written a different book and called it ““ The 
Necessity of Individualism.’”” For the simple fact is 
that all the great and lasting achievements of the world 
have been the work of individuals, irrespective of the 
social, economic and political conditions under which 
they lived. What mattered was not their environment 
but their soul; not their financial stability, but their 
freedom. And what is true of the greater is also true 
of the lesser. A higher wage level does not mean a 
higher ‘soul-level ; not even a higher happiness level. 
Even if it did, the method of securing it by regimenting 
a nation would still be open to question. To enforce 
unselfishness is undesirable as well as impossible. Only 
when every individual has himself realised its inward 
compulsion will Mr. Murry’s disinterested communism 
come into being. But its advent will not be called the 
age of communism, It will be called the millennium. 


—And Art ? 


Mr. Murry and Mr. Eliot are both mainly preoccupied 
with art ;_ their political excursions are only of secondary 
importance. That is why their conclusions are signifi- 
cant. For it is the artist, so despised by the busy man 
of affairs, who is apt to possess the gift of vision. In 
his own right also he claims to be heard. Goethe’s 
audacious credo: “I have often said, and will often 
repeat, that the final cause and consummation of all 
natural and human activity is dramatic poetry,’’ still 
rings in his centenary year. And this month too, on the 
birthday of Shakespeare, the Memorial Theatre to him 
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Frontispiece. 
From “ The Essential Shakespeare,” by J. Dover Wilson (Cambridge University Press). 


at Stratford will be opened. An act of national homage ? 

Possibly. Yet one cannot help asking: What does 
Shakespeare really mean to this age? And, from the 
worldly point of view, does his art mean anything at 
all, or is it just a pleasant refuge from reality for delicate 
dilettantes ? 

The second question is asked and answered by Mr. 
Harley Granville-Barker in his very fine address, 
“ Associating with Shakespeare”’ (1s.; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). He puts the matter so succinctly, replies 
to the Philistine so finally, that it is worth quoting in 
full. He imagines the intelligent layman asking: ‘‘ At 
such a time as this, with the gold standard gone, and 
.the balance of trade gone, with millions of unemployed 
sucking Europe’s economic life away ; with India to 
think about and Disarmament to think about, can you 
stand there and talk solemnly about a patient recon- 
struction of Shakespeare’s art, and expect me to listen 
to you patiently ? ” 

And this is the answer: ‘‘ We, most of us, who are 
students or scholars, artists or men of letters, were 
parasites on the economic world,, know the palsied 
doubts that visit us—usually about four in the morning 
—as to whether this intellectual game we play is finally 
to be of any practical use at all. Well, as to this par- 
ticular game, I will boldly say, Yes; and at this 
particular time, Yes again—of more use than ever. 

“TI find in an old notebook of mine something written 
by A. D. Darbishire, the biologist, who died on active 
service in the War: 


“‘ A flaw in the construction of an aeroplane may en- 
danger the life of one man... but a flaw in our 


conception of life may endanger the whole of humanity 
and condemn it to an existence from which the sudden 
end of the airman would be a merciful deliverance.” 


“We are all now speculating pretty grimly 
upon what the next hundred years may bring. 
One thing seems certain: they will put to a hard 
test democracy and its methods. Shall we or 
shall we not prove able to work this complicated 
machinery of civilisation by constant appeal to 
the opinions of the mass of the people? And 
the answer may be: No—unless their conception 
of life can somehow be enriched. In which case, 
it must be that education (in the most generous 
sense of that term) is now running a race with 
—who knows what demon of fate? Here comes 
the claim of art to be of service. For art 
stimulates imagination. You cannot hope to 
make the whole mass of the people substantially 
knowledgeable in the thousand matters which 
now concern it. So sometimes imagination must 
be made to suffice; the cultivated sixth sense, 
which will be alive to the difference between the 
false and the true. . . . I would not prescribe a 
compulsory course of Shakespeare’s tragedies to 
a mind debauched by the sillier sort of cinemas 
and the middle pages of the yellower Press. 
All you can do is to set up your monuments of 
great art like cathedrals raised above the sordid 
squalor around, as witness of your faith. And 
if the faith is not a vain one, they will draw 
men to them.” 


Shakespeare in 1932 


And, in a more limited sense, how does this age react 
to Shakespeare? I believe that it might pride itself 
on the rediscovery of him. We have at last shaken our- 
selves free from the horrors of the actor-manager 
tradition, when masterpieces were massacred to grace 
an Irvingesque triumph ; we have restored to a large 
extent the Elizabethan stage, so that we can act the 
plays as they were meant to be acted ;_ we have escaped 
the most insidious danger of all—the consideration of 
Shakespeare’s works as literary instead of dramatic 
masterpieces—and turned our backs resolutely both on 
the academic pedants of the closet-play school, who 
have contrived to misinterpret him for centuries, and 
on the Bardolaters, whose indiscriminate enthusiasm 
has, by refusing a critical approach, deprived him of 
a fair hearing. By such revolutionary methods as 


Portrait by Molloy. 


A Literary Family. 


From left to right:—Miss N. Bryssar Morrison, Mr. T. J. Morrison, 
Miss Mary Morrison, Mr. John Morrison—whose ‘‘ The Forlorn Years” 
was recently published by Collins—Miss Peggy Morrison, who writes 
under the name of “ March Cost.” 
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‘“‘modern dress’ we have discovered that his drawing 
of character was mere subtle than we had believed, 
and that what in the mouth of the old-school actor too 
often seemed nonsensical verbiage, were actually words 
charged with meaning. 

In another way too Shakespeare has come into 
his own. Last century the “ picture-frame’”’ stage 
dominated the theatre, and inevitably his plays were 
adapted to fit it (as they still are for those atrocities 
known as “all-star performances’’). But somehow 
they never quite fitted. The new school of Ibsen arose 
with a vital drama to serve the reigning conditions. 
That tradition continued (and in the main continues 
to-day), though the life has departed fromit. The living 
theatre to-day uses the newer technique of “ expres- 
sionism ”’ which, with its soliloquies and asides, its rapid 
changes of scene, its neglect of scenery, its incorporation 
of the player with his surroundings so that the third 
dimension is restored, is in reality nothing but a return 
to Elizabethanism. We have abandoned Sardou for 
Shakespeare, and in so doing we have increased our 
understanding of him. 


Shakespeare and Goethe 


For the personality of Shakespeare too we have a 
greater respect and affection. Frank Harris’s ‘‘ The 
Man Shakespeare ”’ was the beginning of that develop- 
ment—a book whose importance is still underrated and 
which surely might be reprinted. His comparison of 
Shakespeare with Goethe is at this moment worth citing : 

Think of it: ‘‘ Goethe was perfectly equipped ; he 
had a magnificent mind and body and temperament ; 
he was born in the better middle classes; he was well 
off ; splendidly handsome; thoroughly educated ; his 
genius was recognised on all hands when he was in his 
teens; and it was developed by travel and princely 
patronage. Yet what did Goethe do in proof of his 
advantages? ‘Faust’ is the only play he ever wrote 
that can rank at all with a dozen of Shakespeare’s. 
Poor Shakespeare brought it further in the sixteenth 
century than even Goethe at full strain could bring it 
in the nineteenth. . ... Englishmen in a dull, half- 
conscious way are beginning dimly to recognise that the 
biggest thing they have done in the world yet is to 
produce Shakespeare.” 

The controversy as to whether William Shakespeare, 
of Stratford, really did write the plays attributed to him 
is stilt being carried on with sound and fury, and will 
be I suppose to the end of time. The matter I confess 
has never much interested me, and when I am in any 
danger of being 
swayed by the 
Baconians I reread 
Ronald Knox’s 
brilliant satire, 
which proves in- 
dubitably, by the 
same methods 
which the anti- 
Shakespeareans 
employ, that 
Queen Victoria 
wrote “In Mem- 
oriam’”’ under the 


Harold Monro. 


Sir Oliver Lodge. 


name of Alfred Tennyson. The essential Shake- 
speare in any case has nothing to do with these 
abstruse speculations, and I am looking forward to 
reading a new book entitled “The Essential Shake- 
speare,’’ by J. Dover Wilson, which is being published 
on April 23rd by the Cambridge University Press. The 
author, I understand, has concentrated on an account 
of the development of his art, and his attitude towards 
life implicit in it. The main value of the book will be 
its insistence on the great importance of the first phase 
of Shakespeare’s work and its relation to the later 
developments. 


Religion and Science 


In face of the apparent failure of organised religion, 
Mr. Murry has pleaded for an allegiance to communism, 
Mr. Eliot for a return to Catholicism, and Mr. Granville- 
Barker, speaking for a large band of lovers of art, has 
restated the case for values derived from an awareness 
of beauty. In a book, which in size is little more than 
a pamphlet, but contains more ideas than many a large 
volume, “Traps for Unbelievers”’ (2s.; Desmond 
Harmsworth), Miss Mary Butts has examined the whole 
situation in the light of that instinctive and inevitable 
religiousness, which has been part of the heritage of the 
race from the beginning of time, which has changed 
in fashions and in forms, but which rests on realities 
that cannot be denied. She finds it a not encouraging 
symptom that many people to-day are apparently in- 
different to religion. ‘‘ They can get along quite nicely 
without it in the West. So they say; but one would 
like to look at the situation a little more. One of man’s 
major preoccupations does not pass in the night... . 
Man, whether he likes it or not, whether he thinks 
about it or not, has been forced back on to his final in- 
escapable and implacable question : ‘ Is there anything 
or not? Anything at all? Or has the whole vast, 
various structure been built out of nothing but my 
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misunderstandings of phenomena, my suppressed wishes? 
Is there anything there at all?’ That vague, crude, 
inescapable question is being asked everywhere, and 
answered or reanswered nowhere.” 

There are those who answer—whether or not we care 
to listen to them. Those, I mean, not directly con- 
nected with religion, but eminent laymen who have 
studied the subject impartially. And in this connection 
I think it was a fact of great significance that Sir Oliver 
Lodge, delivering the foundation oration at University 
College, London, last month, used the occasion to insist 
once again to the younger generation ‘on the complete 
collapse of the materialistic 


age will be remembered as having produced a ‘“‘ com- 
posite poet,”” who was the author of about five hundred 
poems, and that prophecy may well be true. If it is, 
it is the interpreter of ‘‘ that poet ”’ who will be remem- 
bered. In any case, “‘ Twentieth Century Poetry ”’ is 
one of the very few anthologies which count, and as 
Mr. Maurice Baring puts it in his last book—‘‘ Lost 
Lectures ” (ros. 6d.; Peter Davies)—it “‘ should be to 
future generations as instructive a landmark as Mr. 
Keigham Paul’s ‘ Living Poets’ is to us. For this 

book is representative of an epoch.” 
But for us Monro was known chiefly by his vivid 
personality and his adven- 


view of science and on 
the necessity of postula- 
ting, in order to explain 
the simplest phenomena, 
some supernatural mind. 
His address was entitled 
“Changes in the Scientific 


A NOVEL 


“Mr. Jubenka.’’ 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


very wide public. 


Outlook.” In a sentence, 
the change in the scientific (Wishart.) ccasions. 


outlook is that science has 
become religious. 

At the same time as 
the appearance of “‘ Traps 
for Unbelievers,’’ a collec- 
tion of short _ stories, 
also by Mary Butts, has 
appeared, entitled 
“Several Occasions ”’ (6s. ; 
Wishart). This contains 
reprinted that story, ‘‘ The 
Later Life of Theseus,”’ to 
which I referred in my 
article on Mary Butts in 
the Christmas BooKMAN. 
In that article, too, I 
admitted my enthusiasm 
for her work, so that now 
I may content myself with 
remarking that ‘ Several 


BIOGRAPHY 


(Peter Davies.) 


POLITICS 


ton Murry. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


“The Last Medici.’’ 
(Faber & Faber.) 


century. 


THE THEATRE 


“Let’s Pretend.’’ 
(Grayson.) 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


By Adrian Alington. 


Mr. Alington is a writer who should be known to a 


Miss Butts has been rightly compared with Katherine 
Mansfield—‘“ the English Chehov.”’ 


“Lost Lectures.’’ By Maurice Baring. tos. 6d. 


A delightful book of essays recalling past times and 
recording present judgments. 


“The Necessity of Communism.’’ 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


One of the most provocative books of the year. 


By Harold Acton. 18s. 


A witty “compilation ’’ introducing a period little 
known by English readers—the Medici of the eighteenth 


By Cedric Hardwicke. 


An absorbing book by that very rare phenomenon—a 
great actor who can write. 


tures for poetry. His own 
first poems were published 
as long ago as 1906. Five 
years later he founded, in 
conjunction with the Poetry 
Society, The Poetry Review, 
from which however he 
resigned after a_ year. 
Nevertheless in this first 
number he gave as_ his 
confession of faith that 
“poetry should be ‘ once 
more’ seriously and 
reverently discussed in its 
relation to life, and the 
same tests and criteria 
applied to it as the other 
arts.”” (He was of course 
the champion of a lost 
cause, for the day of 
poetry even then was 
over, and its greatness 
has not yet returned.) In 
1913 he edited another 
periodical entitled Poetry 
and Drama, to the first 
number of which Rupert 
Brooke, Edward Thomas, 
Elroy Flecker and Lascelles 


7s. 6d. 


By Mary Butts. 6s. 


By J. Middle- 


8s. 6d. 


Occasions,’’ which contains 

stories of differing values, has been acclaimed by such 
critics as J. C. Squire and Ellis Roberts, and that Mr. 
Squire sees in Mary Butts one who may possibly fulfil 
the promise of Katherine Mansfield. With which 
conclusion I see no reason to disagree except to 
suggest that she will never surrender to the senti- 
mentality which marred some of even the best work 
of Katherine Mansfield. 


Harold Monro 


The death of Harold Monro last month robbed us 
of a unique figure in the world of letters. Monro was a 
paradox in that, while himself intensely individual, 
attached to no particular school, hovering between 
the Georgians and the post-War school, and belonging 
to neither, he yet will probably be remembered by reason 
of his Anthology as a name representative of the whole 
For in his introduction to that anthology, 
“ Twentieth Century Poetry,’’ he says that the present 


epoch. 


Abercrombie contributed. 

The next step was the foundation of the Poetry 
Bookshop, in which eventually was started that 
series of poetry readings which have continued till 
the present year. Here poets reading their own works, or 
distinguished readers interpreting poetry, have brought 
the spoken word to continuous and crowded audiences. 
The last time I visited it was to hear the actor, 
Ernest Milton, reading some of the best of Flecker, 
and the room was so full that it was impossible 
to get a seat, and even standing room was at a 
premium. 

The value of Harold Monro to his own generation was 
that, however violently one disagreed with him, one 
realised that he was true to an ideal, and so he became 
an inspiration to many others; and his value to 
posterity will probably be that of an historian whose 
history is true, because he had full knowledge and 
sensibility. 

HuGuH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


“LITERARY GENTS” By Thomas Derrick 
4—MR. MIDDLETON MURRY 
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Midleton Murry embraces Communism 
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Hugh Walpole writing on Sir Walter Scott 


insists that, in spite of his achievement as an historical novelist and his 
passion for the romantic past, Scott’s “great gift, the gift in which he was 
supreme among novelists, was in his quiet creation of ordinary people.” 


T is a happy thing that two of the best lives of mediocre. Mr. Crockett has written well on the Scott 

Sir Walter Scott since Lockhart should appear country; many men from Hazlitt again to J. B. 
Priestley have written excellent criticism, but—Lives ? 
I repeat, where are they ? 

Dame Pope-Hennessey’s book is admirable: well 
written, lively, human. It is however written by a 
woman. I mean no criticism there, but I do think that 
Scott was, and is, a man’s man. I mean that both 
his strengths and his weaknesses spring from his absolute 
masculinity ; his normality, his apparent matter-of- 
fact carelessness. I do not mean that no woman is 
capable of appreciating him properly ; in fact our best 
woman novelist living, Virginia Woolf, appreciates him, 
as I happen to know, most acutely, but I believe that 
only a man can write his life as it ought to be written. 
Nevertheless Dame Pope-Hennessey’s book is the best 
yet written by a woman concerning him. It is remark- 
ably understanding. The figure she presents is alive 
and kicking ; nor does she repeat, as women are apt 
to do, the views of him taken by Anna Seward, Maria 
Edgeworth and Mrs. Hughes. This is a book that must 
be read. 

John Buchan’s “Life” has almost every virtue. 
The prose is excellent, the pictures of the times have 
all the colour and eloquence of a practised novelist’s, 
the confusions of the Ballantyne muddle are made 


Sir Walter Scott. clearer here than in any other book that I know. But 
. best of all is the book’s fairness. Mr. Buchan of course 
rom a bust by Chantry, 1820. ‘ 
loves Scott, and admires extremely the Scotch novels. 
early in the Centenary Year—the ‘‘ Sir Walter Scott ”’ He writes about the poems with a balance and liveli- 
by John Buchan and “ The Laird of Abbotsford” ness that almost forces one to take “ The Lay” and 


by Dame Una Pope-Hennessey. 
Indeed I think that I am not being 
extravagant when I say that 
Buchan’s “ Scott”’ is definitely the 
best life of him since Lockhart’s. 
And now lest I should be re- 
proached yet once again for 
intemperate enthusiasm, let me add 


that this is by itself no very high 

praise, for the good lives of Sir fla timed) 

Walter have been scarce and slender. HG terre 
I can recollect one or two good ore 
essays, some fine remarks by Hazlitt, 7 fake 

Where are the good ones? Mr. tern 

Carswell’s book is honest, amusing Y hate. 

and instructive, but is scarcely a y 

life. Mr. Stephen Gwynne’s the 
other day was oddly colourless and re a . 
uninteresting. The example in the Autograph MS. of the novel of “ Kenilworth.” 
English Men of Letters” was Corrected the press, and January, 1821, 
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The author of “‘ Waverley”’ 
in his study. 


(National Portrait Gallery of Scotland). 


“‘ Marmion ”’ down from the shelf again ; but all this en- 
thusiasm never escapes its bounds. He knows Scott’s 
weaknesses well, and although he explains them and 
often defends them, he never denies them. This is a 
very fine work indeed, and should prove to be a piece 
of permanent literature. 

What, at this time of day, are the things about Scott 
—both the man and his work—that need saying ? 
It is often stated that he is no longer read. Mr. Carswell 
and others, irritated by the super-enthusiasts, have 
emphasised his weaknesses. Men like James Agate 
and St. John Ervine, who have not read him since 
they were children, mock and jeer. The man in the 
street finds the novels intolerably long. Because at 
an impressionable age most of us were forced to read 
“Tvanhoe”’ or “‘ Quentin Durward” as holiday tasks 
with groans and curses, he seems to be an obsolete 
pedant. 

Many people have a vague notion of him as a snob 
and a man who was almost criminal in his carelessness 
about money-affairs. His weaknesses have damaged 
him in modern eyes as the weaknesses of Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Shelley and Dickens have not damaged them. An 
important point about him is that he cannot for this 
psychoanalytic sexual age provide an example of 
sexual aberration. He was in no way abnormal; 
he had no illegitimate children ; he declared that he 
was glad that his writings were morally inoffensive. 
The truth is that a thin cloud of dudiness hangs over 
him for modern eyes as it does not hang over any other 
great writer of the past. 

Nevertheless as this Centenary Year has a fine oppor- 
tunity of showing, he was both a great man and a great 
writer—nor have we so many of either of these in 
our history that we can neglect examples when we find 
them. He was in fact a magnificent man—humorous, 
generous, gentle, heroic in trouble, a lover of his fellows, 
patient, magnanimous, humble. As a novelist he is one 


of our half-dozen greatest, with Richardson, Fielding, 
Thackeray, Dickens and Hardy, and that curtain of 
dullness is, I think, easily dispelled by anyone who 
cares to take a little trouble. 

The principal charges against him as a man are that 
he was a reactionary snob and careless to shadiness 
about money. With regard to the first of these it 
may be said that he loved the past with a boy’s love ; 
he believed that his country which he passionately 
worshipped, must keep the things that it had gained. 
It was in his old age when he was a sick man that 
he fought Reform ; but in his letters there are again 
and again examples of political wisdom and good common 
sense. I will not enter here into all the confusion of the 
Ballantyne disaster, as it is dealt with admirably in 
Mr. Buchan’s book; but we must at once admit that 
it seems incredible that, after the warning ten years 
earlier, he should not have taken more care. To whom 
should be allotted the chief blame—Constable, the 
Ballantyne brothers, Robert Cadell—it is at this time of 
day most difficult to declare. The fact is that all of 
these, and Scott himself, were swept off their feet by 
the astounding success of the novels. It has been 
proved again and again that nothing is more dangerous 
in an author’s career than the sudden triumph of a 
best-seller, and here one best-seller followed another 
year after year! It is also certain that it is never 
wise for an author to allow himself to be drawn into 
his publisher’s affairs. Scott was guilty of carelessness, 
and sadly he paid the penalty ; but his heroic conduct 
in his later years is sufficient balance on the credit 
side. We may say that the great qualities in his 


The grave of Sir Walter Scott 
in Dryburgh Abbey. 


Drawn by J. A. Bell. Engraved b W. Miller. 
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character would 
never have been 
called so magnifi- 
cently into play 
had it not been for 
his weaknesses— 
and there we can 
leave it. 
And the novels ? 
The thing to be 
said about Scott 
(and it never 
can be said too 
often) that 
is a novelist 
rather than an 
I will not go so far as to say that 
in this year as an historical novelist he is no longer 
important. That would be absurd. His portraits of 
James I, Mary of Scots, Elizabeth, Louis XI, Argyll, 
Claverhouse, Charles of Burgundy are as splendid now 
as on the days when they first astonished the world. 
Moreover it was as an historical novelist that he, a 
hundred years ago, affected the whole course of the 
novel, showing that romanticism and naturalism could 
lie down side by side, and that the absurd German 
heroics of Clare Reeve, Horace Walpole, Mrs. Radcliffe 
and ‘“‘ Monk ”’ Lewis were not the only wear. He drew 
kings and queens and made them human beings. He 
had, when he liked, a splendid gift of narrative, and I 
would defend, if put to it, all the slow beginnings, the 
long parentheses, the prefaces and the rest as the right 
and proper preparation for his great dramatic moments. 
Nevertheless others can do such things. “‘ Esmond ”’ 
is a better historical novel than ‘‘ Ivanhoe’; Hewlett’s 
Mary in “ The Queen’s Quair”’ is a more interesting 
portrait than Scott’s, and the late Stanley Weyman 
(here I know every critic alive will laugh at me, but 
it is true) was the greatest master of sheer narrative 
that the English novel has ever had. Who is better ? 
Certainly not Stevenson, whose stories always break 
in half. 
Dickens. 


Walter Scott 
(father of Sir Walter Scott). 


From a painting at Abbotsford. he 


historical novelist. 


Not Wilkie Collins, nor Conrad, nor even 


But Weyman had nothing else but narrative. 
Other writers have had, and have now, gifts in this 


or that direction greater than Scott’s, but the point 
is that Scott had so many at once. He could tell a 
story, evoke a period, create character in abundance, be a 
true lyrical poet ; he was a master of Scottish dialogue 
and had an abundant humour. But his great gift, the 
gift in which he was supreme among novelists, was in 
Edie Ochiltree, 
Jennie Deans, Nanty Ewart, Dandie Dinmont, Dugald 
Dalgetty, Meg Dods, Caleb Balderstone, Andrew Fair- 
service, Monkbarns, these and many, many more. 


his quiet creation of ordinary people. 


Daft Jock Gray. 
The original of Davie Gellatly in “ Waverley.” 


Photo lent by W. S. Crockett. 


Where is his equal here, among the greater English 
novelists ? Fielding perhaps, but his characters are 
not, for the most part, ordinary people. Jane Austen ? 
Her characters belong all of them to the landed classes. 
Dickens ? 


Hardy is in this his only rival, and Hardy’s characters 


Magnificent, but most surely not ordinary. 


are steeped through and through with the 


personality of their creator. 

Scott’s simple people exist independently 
of Scott. We know that Dinmont and the 
Jeans family and Ochiltree and Dalgetty 
lived long before Scott found them and will 
live for ever whether Scott is remembered 
or no. 

This is his great and abiding glory—that 
he was the discoverer and lover and friend 
of the ordinary man and woman and that 
he had made us also their friends and 


The Gates of Traquair. 
The Tully-Veolan of “ Waverley.” 


Photo lent by W. S. Crockett. 


companions. Greater glory he could not 


have nor wish to claim. 
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FOLLOWERS OF SIR WALTER 


in the realm of the novel were three Englishmen, Harrison Ainsworth, 


G. P. R. James and William Heseltine. 
first two with Scott are discussed by 


The personal relations of the 


S. M. ELLIS 


I suppose Walter Scott was the most patriotic of all 
the great novelists of the nineteenth century in his local 
patriotism, though of course love of country—north of 
the Tweed—is more especially a marked quality in Scotland 


Sir Walter Scott. 


than in other portions of the British Isles. Scott envisaged 
and created Scotland as a super-country, a land of romance 
and bravery, accomplishment and humour, and of scenic 
grandeur and beauty, with never a fault beyond the thrifty 
caution of its denizens. 

Unlike Dickens, Scott introduced descriptions of scenery 
and buildings in his novels which were quite unrelated 
to the action of the story. He introduced them because 
he loved the original scenes, and he wanted his readers 
to share his pleasure and to know and love these scenes 
also, to learn what lonely tower stood in what remote 
glen, to see how the braes rose purple in the moonlight 
above the silvery loch, to hear the night wind sigh through 
the ruined castle halls or shriek amid the fir woods attune 
to some supernatural presence. I would I were twelve 
years old again, to wander for the first time through all 
that lovely and enchanted realm from the cosy base of 
the winter fireside. Fiona Macleod is given the credit 
of withdrawing the veil from the mystic beauty of Scottish 
mountain, forest, stream and tarn; but Scott had per- 
ceived it all long before Sharp was born, and presented 
it with surer strokes of truth, if less imagination. He was 
content to paint his actual visible world with all its beauty 
as he saw it spread out before him: though when the 
supernatural called, none could excel him in the power 
to create the authentic thrill which only accompanies the 
best ghost story. 

“* Wandering Willie’s Tale,’’ in ‘‘ Redgauntlet,”’ is granted 


in all quarters to be one of the greatest presentations of the 


supernatural in any language. I havea partiality for the 
White Lady of Avenel and the entire ‘‘ Monastery,”’ despite 
the fact that this apparition and romance are not generally 
classed with the author’s most successful creations; at 
the time ‘‘ The Monastery ’’ was written (1820), ghosts 
were not an acceptable concomitant in fiction, for con- 
temporary scepticism would have none of Tam O’Shanter’s 
delightful troupe : ‘‘ the popular belief no longer allows the 
possibility of existence to the race of mysterious beings 
which hovered betwixt this world and that which is in- 
visible,’’ as Scott said, and so ‘‘ the White Lady of Avenel 
was far from being popular.’’ We are wiser in our literary 
tastes to-day. With ‘‘ The Tapestried Chamber” Scott 
wrote one of the best examples of the old-fashioned ghost 
story ; it exudes a grim horror not surpassed even by the 
“Thrawn Janet ’”’ of Scott’s far later disciple, terrible as 
is Stevenson’s masterpiece in this genre of short story. 

Scott’s local patriotism, his love of Scotland and its 
scenery, and of Scottish men, wells from every piece of 
his work which is set in his native land. Here is another 
little stone to this cairn of his own creating in the form 
of an hitherto unpublished letter (to Archibald Trail) : 

“ Str,—I am favoured with your letter and the lovely and 
patriotic verses enclosed. It will serve to me did I need it 
for that purpose as an additional reason for not omitting 
to propose at an early hour the health of the Land of Cakes, 
including as well such of her sons at a distance as honour her 
by their conduct and retain love and reverence for her in their 
heart. In such a health I am sure you, Sir, must feel yourself 
included for the love of country seldom is powerful with those 
who do not at the same time feel they are a credit to it. I beg, 


Sir, you will excuse these few lines as I am in a great hurry of 
business. 


‘‘T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your obliged servant, 
Abbotsford. ““ WALTER SCOTT.” 
20 March, 1827. 


Although Scott was not the creator of the romance, his- 
torical or domestic, which introduced the influences of 
impressive scenery and, at times, the supernatural—for 
this claim could be more rightly assigned to Mrs. Radcliffe, 
to whose powers and merits he paid full tribute—he was 
nevertheless the founder of his own particular school of 
fiction which added to the elements of Mrs. Radcliffe 
scenes of manners, sports, pastimes, domestic life in general, 
and humour—the last a quality entirely disdained by that 
great and stately lady (small though she was in physical 
stature). Some of Scott’s most distinguished disciples 
were destined to appear many years after his death, and 
were fittingly Scotsmen—Stevenson, Barrie, and John 
Buchan. Of his immediate disciples, who wrote in emula- 
tion of his style while he was still living, it is of interest 
to note that they were three Englishmen—William Harrison 
Ainsworth, G. P. R. James, and William Heseltine ; for 
I do not regard James Hogg, Allan Cunningham, and David 
Moir as entirely of the school of Scott, but rather as indi- 
vidual Scots writers who would have commenced their 
literary courses in the same way even if they had never 
known his influence, to which, to a certain extent of course, 
they succumbed in view of his success. But the three 


English writers I have named were in the beginning of 
their literary work inspired by the spirit of emulation of 
the Wizard of the North. There was also Horace Smith. 

William Harrison Ainsworth, when a youth in Manchester, 
had assisted a friend of his own age, J. P. Aston, in the 
writing of a romance entitled ‘‘ Sir John Chiverton,”’ which 
was eventually published in July, 1826. Ainsworth had 
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previously become acquainted with Lockhart, who for- 
warded a copy of the book to his father-in-law. Scott was 
just starting for London, and he beguiled the long journey 
as he thus records in his diary : 
Pall Mall, 
October 17th (1826). 

‘“‘ T read with interest, during my journey, ‘ Sir John Chiver- 
ton’ and ‘ Brambletye House ’—novels in what I may surely 
claim as the style 

‘Which I was born to introduce— 
Refined it first, and show’d its use.’ 


‘ They are both clever books—one in imitation of the days 
of chivalry—the other (by Horace Smith, one of the authors 
of ‘ Rejected Addresses ’) dated in the time of the Civil Wars, 
and introducing historical characters.” 


He goes on to consider the effect these new rivals in his 
demesne may secure with his own public—‘‘ The hazard 
indeed remains of being beaten.’’ He returns to the subject 
the next day, and cogitates how he can keep in the van of 
his ‘‘ imitators ”’ : 

‘‘T am sure I mean the gentlemen no wrong by calling them 
so, and heartily wish they had followed a better model. But 
it serves to show me veluti in speculo my own errors, or, if 
you will, those of the style. One advantage, I think, I still 
have over all of them. They may do their fooling with better 
grace; but I, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, do it more natural. 
They have to read old books, and consult antiquarian collec- 
tions to get their knowledge; I write because I have long 
since read such works, and possess, thanks to a strong memory, 
the information which they have to seek for. This leads to 
a dragging-in historical details by head and shoulders, so that 
the interest of the main piece is lost in minute descriptions 
of events which do not affect its progress. Perhaps I have 
sinned in this way myself; indeed, I am but too conscious 
of having considered the plot only as what Bayes calls the 
means of bringing in fine things . . . hard pressed as I am by 


these imitators, who must put the thing out of fashion at last, 
I consider, like a fox at his shifts, whether there be a way to 
dodge them—some new device to throw them off... to 
make the world stare, and gain a new march ahead of ‘them 
all! Well, something we still will do.” 


Reduced facsimile of agreement 
for sale of Scott’s works. 
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Reduced facsimile of agreement 
for sale of Scott’s works. 

Shortly after this, Ainsworth was introduced to Scott 
by Lockhart, and being at this date “a forward, talking 
young man”’ (as Crabb Robinson described him), he in- 
gratiated himself with Sir Walter and asked him to con- 
tribute to an annual, about to be published by Ainsworth, 
‘““The Christmas Box,’’ for 1827-8. Scott at once con- 
sented, and in due course sent in the manuscript of ‘‘ The 
Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee,” which he intended to be used 
as a friendly gift of encouragement for the new venture. 
But Ainsworth, some months later, when he again met 
Scott at Lockhart’s house, rather tactlessly proffered 
twenty guineas for payment of the great author’s contribu- 
tion. Sir Walter laughingly accepted the money and 
immediately gave it to his little granddaughter, Charlotte 
Lockhart, who was in the room at the time. The fee 
offered by Ainsworth was not excessive in view of the fact 
that Scott about this time received {500 for four con- 
tributions to The Keepsake. Lockhart does not mention 
this history of the first publication of ‘‘ The Bonnets 
of Bonnie Dundee ”’ in what he terms one of “‘ the painted 
bladders ’’ of ‘‘ the toy-shop of literature.”’ 

G. P. R. James commenced his first romance, ‘‘ Riche- 
lieu,”’ in 1825, but, being discouraged by his relatives to 
enter upon a literary career, the manuscript was thrown 
aside uncompleted. Then some years later, on the intro- 
duction of a connection who was acquainted with Scott, 
the work was sent “‘ to that truly = and truly amiable 
man.’ James continues : 


“Little knowing how much I ema I accompanied it 
by a letter, by no means, I believe, self-confident, requesting 
the great poet to read the volume, and tell me whether to 
persevere or to desist, promising, at the same time, to abide 
by his decision. . . . Time passed, and I had forgotten the 
book and its fate, when one day, on returning from the country 
to London, I found a packet on my table containing the 
volume and the note. The opinion expressed in that note 
was more favourable than I had ever expected, and certainly 
more favourable than I deserved ; for Sir Walter was one of 
the most lenient of critics, especially to the young. How- 
ever, it told me to persevere, and I did so.’ 
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G. P. R. James 

at the age of thirty-two. 
With the result that the bibliography of G. P. R. James 
now runs to ninety-one items. Scott, when he envisaged 
his “‘imitators,’’ can hardly have contemplated such a 
large family springing from but one of ‘‘ those he was 
born to introduce.’’ James became a personal friend of 
Scott, and he was living at Maxpoffle House, not far from 
Abbotsford, during the last eighteen months of Sir Walter’s 


life, when, as Lockhart relates, he ‘‘ was willing to have 


a few guests, so that they were not strangers. Mr. James 
(the author of ‘ Richelieu’) and his lady were welcome 
additions—and frequently so—to his circle.’’ James had 
much to tell in later years of his memories of Scott ; one 
eventful week he stayed at Abbotsford : 

ie Sir Walter’s love of dogs was carried to the most extra- 
ordinary pitch, and had all the blindness of passion. He could 
not believe any ill of the ‘ tykes,’ as he called them, and was 
full of anecdotes of their virtues and high qualities. He went 
so far as to deny that there was such a thing as canine madness, 
and said that it was a libel on the best of God’s creatures. 
The two staghounds, which were his constant companions, 
were very pertinacious in their quarrels Not being 
allowed to fight in the drawing-room, they used to go regularly 
forth into the woods to settle their differences, or, as Sir Walter 
called it, ‘ To void their quarrel by the duello’; and would 
return half torn to pieces by each other’s teeth. 

“In our walks and drives I remarked that everything 
that was beautiful and picturesque caught his attention in an 
instant. Sir Walter, stumping along, supported by a stout 
stick . . . had a plain Scotch bonnet on his head, and a 
grey shepherd’s maade or plaid round his broad shoulders, 
and, when not excited, he looked with his somewhat heavy 
features, and white overhanging eyebrows, like a good stout, 
portly farmer.” 

On one occasion James asked Scott why he had chosen 
to preserve for a long period the mystery of the anonymous 
authorship of the Waverley Novels. Sir Walter replied 
that the idea of secrecy arose partly from caprice, partly 
from policy: ‘I gidna like, my friend, to spoil a tolerable 
reputation for writing bad poetry by gaining another for 
writing worse prose, and I took all the precautions imagin- 
able to guard against the discovery.” He added that 
eleven persons knew his secret, and not one betrayed 
him. ‘I restricted it to that number,’”’ he said, ‘‘ for 
I was sure if I had made it twelve there would have been 
a Judas among them.”’ After the authorship had been 
acknowledged, Sir Walter received numerous letters from 
his readers. One man asked him what authority he 
had, when writing ‘‘ The Talisman,” for giving Richard 


Cceur-de-Lion so near a female relative as the Lady Edith. 
** Deil’s in the man,’’ observed Scott to James, “as if a 
professional liar could be called upon to give a reason 
for an auld sang.’’ There was great play of wit during 
that week at Abbotsford. Thus James would contend 
that the word haggis was a mere corruption of the French 
hachis, and Sir Walter would ardently defend the Scottish 
origin of the word, while Lockhart chimed in and asked 
James if he would deduce cocky leeky from cog a laquais. 

Of the third romance writer I have mentioned as in- 
spired by Scott, William Heseltine, little is known, and 
his one great book, ‘‘ The Last of the Plantagenets,’’ was 
published anonymously in 1829. All that I have been 
able to discover about him so far is that he was a member 
of the Stock Exchange and lived at Turret House, South 
Lambeth; neither of these facts suggests the aroma of 
High Romance, but nevertheless Heseltine lived in a 
romantic world of his own imagining, or rather, he re- 
constructed from vast reading in old chronicles and from 
his own gift of profound historical perception a remarkable 
simulacrum of that old, violent but picturesque world in 
the years when the sovereignty of these realms passed 
from Plantagenet to Tudor. The story purports to be 
that of a natural son of Richard the Third. He witnesses 
the death of his brave father, in true kingly panoply, on 
the red field of Bosworth,* and then, his own life in great 
danger, there ensues a marvellous series of adventures 
during which many of the historic events and figures of 
the time are introduced and described in genuine English 
speech of the fifteenth century. One of the most vivid 
of the episodes pictures the strange death of the fugitive 
Lord Lovel from starvation in a hidden cell on his own 
estate. There are snatches of old ballads that would have 
delighted Scott : 

“* Now loud and chill blew the westlin winds, 
Sair beat the heavy shower ; 
Mirk grew the night ere Hardyknute 
Wan near his stately tower. 
His tower that used wi’ torches blaze, 
To shine sae far and wide, 
Seem’d now as black as mourning weed— 
No marvel sair he sigh’d.” 
It is strange that Scott makes no mention of ever meeting, 
or even hearing of, his most congenial disciple, for Hesel- 
tine’s antiquarian and archeological knowledge rivalled 
his own which was so bountifully poured out with blend 
of romance and humour for our delight. Looking back 
once more to that first acquaintance with the Waverley 
Novels in youth, one can hardly imagine life without them, 
for they added colour and romance to common things, and 
irradiated topography. Without them, Kenilworth and 
many a castle and monastery would be mere buildings, 
and with them arise anew Cumnor Hall, Woodstock, and 
many a stately house we never saw with human eyes. 
But there they all are in the mind’s eye. And the scenery 
that is ever the background for stirring events and romantic 
figures. What story ever opened so gloriously as ‘‘ Red- 
gauntlet ’’ (the very title spells romance) with that hunting 
of the salmon by horsemen on the sands of Solway Firth, 
when the pools of water were “‘ illuminated by the beams 
of the low and setting sun,’’ who peered over a “ huge 
battlemented and turreted wall of crimson and black 
clouds”’; nightfall and the unwary loiterer rescued from 
the inrushing tide and the quicksands by the tall hunts- 
man, “‘ he and his sable steed looming gigantic in the now 
darkening twilight,’’ for ‘‘ he who dreams on the bed of 
the Solway, may wake in the next world.” 

Far world of romantic wonder and poignant drama, yet 
ever new and shining clear with peaks of silver, as enduring 
as its creator’s beloved Eildon Hills, where, when “ the 
sky was full of the fragments of a past thunderstorm, the 
lights and the shadows were soft, superb, and dreamlike.” 
So James saw them as he rode over the hills to visit the 
Laird of Abbotsford. 

* Eighty-four years after the publication of ‘‘ The Last of the 
Plantagenets,’’ the early life of Richard the Third was presented 
with the same romantic spirit and archzxological flaiy in a book 


entitled ‘‘ The Confession of Richard Plantagenet,’’ by Dora . 
McChesney and Lilian Maye (1913). 
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is to be found rather in the Oxford Movement; that he has been over- 
rated as a novelist; that we have not as yet arrived at a satisfactory 
verdict on his achievement are among the contentions of a young writer, 
with the outlook of this generation, 


J. R. GLORNEY BOLTON 


It is very nearly one hundred years since Sir Walter Scott 
of Abbotsford died. As we celebrate his centenary it is 
well to remember that he would not have liked the age in 
which we live. He belongs to the past—more so even 
than Shelley, Byron and Coleridge. He lived through 
the French Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars. He even 
wrote a once popular history of Napoleon. Yet the 
spirit of revolution scarcely touched him. ‘‘ Get thee 
knowledge, and with knowledge get thee also understand- 
ing,’’ was his kindly advice to Byron; but Byron himself 
was able to guess that it was certainly not new knowledge 
and new ideas that Sir Walter had in mind. Sir Walter 
was the conservative—in some ways the parvenu conserva- 
tive. His passion was less literature than the status of a 
country gentleman. Whenever he made money, he 
bought land. He wanted to be known as Scott of Abbots- 
ford, not as the author of the Waverley novels. It was 
not in fact until his landed status was well established that 
he openly admitted himself to be a novelist. Mounting 
on the social ladder, he was careful not to offend the 
susceptibilities of those above him. It would scarcely do 
to be called an author. Shelley and Byron could play the 
fool because they were born aristocrats. Byron, if he had 
lived, would have become a sensible old gentleman in the 
end. An older Shelley—the Sir Percy respected by all 
Sussex—would have read the Lessons in Horsham Church 
at the memorial service for the Prince Consort. Sir Walter 
however was not known until he was growing old. 

His temperament was romantic enough. Yet john 
Ruskin could beat him easily in a record for falling in love. 


Sex meant little to him. Not until we read Diana Vernon’s 
farewell do we realise that Scott was capable of passion. 


““ At length, tears rushed to my eyes, glazed as they were 
by the exertion of straining after what was no longer to be 
seen. I wiped them mechanically, and almost without being 
aware that they were flowing—but they came thicker and 
thicker; I felt the tightening of the throat and breast— 
the hysterica passio of poor Lear; and sitting down by the 
wayside, I shed a flood of the first and most bitter tears 
which had flowed from my eyes since childhood.” 


While “ the hysterica passio of poor Lear ’’ is the subject 
of endless controversies, most people will agree, I think, 
that the hysterica passio of poor Sir Walter is rather feeble. 
As a writer untroubled by sex—as Shelley and Byron were 
undoubtedly troubled—Sir Walter makes but little appeal 
to our own sex-ridden age. I do not say this in condemna- 
tion of Sir Walter. Far from it. Carlyle once listened to 
a discussion on the merits of Sir Walter Scott. Some were 
eager to disparage him. Others, like William Ewart Glad- 
stone, held that he was the greatest English novelist. 
Carlyle however was not so sure. ‘‘ But,’ he added, “‘ he’s 
undoubtedly the healthiest.’” This view was repeated by 
John Morley more than thirty vears later. It is a view 
which need not be seriously challenged even to-day. 

Inthe same year the British Isles lost Sir Walter Scott and 
gained the Reform Bill. Sir Walter’s day was over. He 
belonged to the Regency. George 1V—for all his faults— 
was swift to discern merit. He was kind to Byron and 
more than gracious to Scott. The Prince Regent, become 
King, read the Waverley novels for pleasure, just as his 
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The Trial of Effie Deans. 
(“The Heart of Midlothian”) 
(After Lauder.) 
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By Millais. 


august niece, was able to read them later on because 
they were improving literature. But just as George IV 
never understood Catholic Emancipation, so Scott never 
understood Reform. In his own heart he wanted progress 
to stand still. Scotland was not to be the land of a hundred 
Glasgows, but a lad of chivalry consecrated to the memories 
of kings and queens at Holyrood. Like Chateaubriand 
on the other side of the Channel, he wished to make the 
past live again. 

And this, though he was not to know it, became actually 
his revolutionary contribution to English letters. Within 


Effie Deans. 
(“ Heart of Midlothian ") 


a year of his death Keble preached the assize sermon at 
Oxford on National Apostasy. The Oxford Movement had 
begun. John Henry Newman was the most gifted of its 
torchbearers, and Newman read almost everything that 
Scott had written. It is impossible to read either the 
sermons at Littlemore, or even the great ‘‘ Apologia,’’ with- 
out realising Newman’s debt to Scott. His works are 
almost as much a tribute to Scott as Lockhart’s Life. 
Newman—the disciple of Scott—became a cardinal. Glad- 
stone—the Anglo-Catholic whom Manning vainly hoped to 
bring with him to Rome—defended Scott against all 
comers. He was the subject of controversy with Acton. 
For while Gladstone held Scott to be the greatest of all 
novelists, Acton reserved that distinction for George Eliot. 


In a modern discussion on the greatest English novelist, 
presumably the names of neither Scott nor George Eliot 
would appear. We have left Scott behind not because he 
is not good, but because we have been able to do so much 
more with the novel. Fielding made 
the novel gentlemanly. Scott, in 
spite of himself, made the novelist 
gentlemanly. In his day young gentle- 
men undertook the “‘ grand tour,’’ so 
far as the warlike conditions of Europe 
would allow it. To-day young gentle- 
men write first novels—and never 
praise Sir Walter for the privilege. 
When, if ever, the novel ceases to hold 
its own in the literary world, there 
may be a fresh estimate of Sir Walter’s 
place among the writers of literature. 
Newman and Gladstone gave to Scott 
more than his due. Our con- 
temporaries have not given him 
enough. Though Scott has_ been 
dead a hundred years, the 
verdict of posterity does not yet ring 
true. 


Abbotsford. 
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OSBERT BURDETT 


in this article on 


links together by discussing their affinities and differences the two great 
writers whose centenaries are being observed this year 


GOETHE AND SCOTT 


T would be a fantastic task to discuss these two 
writers together, if they were not connected much 
more personally than by the accident of both having 
died in the year 1832—Goethe at the age of eighty- 
three in March, and Scott at the age of sixty-one in 
September. With them, even were it not for the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill in this country, the eighteenth 
century may be said to have ended. Luckily for our 
purpose Goethe and Scott were much interested in 
each other, and the comments made by each upon the 
work of his colleague were also the comments of the two 
acknowledged chiefs of literature in Germany and in 
England. When he was only twenty-eight Scott had 
translated Goethe’s “Goetz von Berlichingen; and 
Eckermann’s ‘“‘ Conversations with Goethe,’’ which is 
still the ideal book with which to begin the acquaintance 
of the German poet, contains several references to 
Scott’s novels. Each, again, in his own country was the 
most many-sided writer of his time, and the work of 
each naturally divides itself into the prose and the 
poetry. Scott, it is true, even in verse was mainly 
a writer of narrative, and his prose, the novels apart, 
consists chiefly of history—his Life of Napoleon—and of 
editorial introductions to Swift and many lesser subjects, 
whereas Goethe (to put it summarily) was no less 
interested in science and art than he was in poetry. 
The output of both was large and, except for the financial 
tragedy of Scott’s last years, the life of each was uni- 
formly serene and successful. Indeed one of the traits 
that they shared was a special liking for official recogni- 
tion and for the titles of rank that each received. Scott’s 
private ambition was to found a county family and to 
maintain the splendid hospitality of a castle. Goethe, 
more instinctively a poet, was perfectly happy in the 
atmosphere of a court. 

At the date of their deaths both men were revered 
throughout Europe, and a hundred years later we 
naturally ask ourselves how far that reputation has 
survived. In the interval Goethe has gained more 
than he has lost, for while the extent of his immediate 
influence with his countrymen has necessarily varied 
with the changes in literary fashion that never cease, we 
see in him a man still capable of assimilating all know- 
ledge because he died just before the sciences began to 
be highly specialised. The balance, extent and variety 
of his achievements seem to set him on a plane of his 
own, and we look wistfully at a human being who seems 
to have been cast in a mould that is no longer available 
for his successors. Asa man of action, an administrator, 
a poet and a lover, he is equally distinguished, and he 
was able to combine the active and the meditative life 
with ease. It is probably the serene completeness of 
his character that remains his most fascinating quality, 
and his life and work can give the same pleasure that is 


given by a piece of classical sculpture: the harmonious 
balance of energy and repose. His works, however, 
are not the calm projection of a secluded imagination, 
but, from “‘ Werther ”’ onward, usually, like that book, 
the artistic outcome of some moving personal experience 
which, once transcended, he made a harmonious part of 
him by throwing into an artistic form. His lyrics are 
held to be among the greatest songs of German litera- 
ture; “‘ Faust”’ remains the national drama of his 
country, the interpretations of which have never been 
exhausted. It is the novels that have worn least well, 
while his scientific treatises necessarily have now little 
beyond historical interest. The wonder of these last is 
their evidence of a capacity for scientific studies that 
does not often form part of a poet’s equipment. We do 
not primarily, however, go to Goethe’s works for any 
particular pleasure, even that of poetry. In the main, 
it is for the wisdom that is scattered through them, for 


scenet. TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


ine own; 


Tra. Pardon me, sir, the boldness is 
That, being a stranger in this city here. 
Do make myself a suitor to your alanghter, 

Unto Bianea, fair, and virtuous. i 

Nor is your firm resolve unknown, to anh, 

In the preferynent of the eldest sister: 

This liberty is all that Treque ston 

That, upon knowledge of my parentage,: 

have weleome “monest the rest that woo, 
And free aceess and favour as the rest. _ 920 
And, toward the education of your daughters, 
I here hestow a simple instrument, 

And this small packet of Greek and Latin booke:? 
If you aecept them, then their worth is great. 

Bap. Lucentio-is your name ?? of whence, pray 

Tra. OF Pisa, sir; son to Vineentio. 926 

Bap. A mighty man of Pisa: by report 
I know him well: you are very welcome, sir.— 

Take you Hor.) the lute, and you (Zo Luc.j the 
set of books. 
You shall go see your pupils presently. 
Holla, within! 


Enter a Servant. 
Sirrah, lead 
These gentlemen to my daughters ; and tel! them both, 


1 —— Greek and Latin books.—In Queen Elizabeth’s time the 
young ladies of quality were usually instructed in the learned 
languages, if any pains were bestowed on their minds at all. Lady 
Jane Grey and her sisters, Queen Elizabeth, &c. are trite instances. 
—Pircy. 

Lucentio is your name ?—Theobald supposes that something 
is lost: another editor, that Baptista learns the name of Lucentio 


from seeing it on the books. 


Facsimile page from Shakespeare, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott. 
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Part view of Goethe’s Library at 
Weimar, which adjoined his study. 


the signs that they contain of a character still richer 
and more many-sided than themselves. The sensation 
of being in the company of a great man, with all his 
faculties fully developed, is as much the attraction of 
Goethe as the lyrical beauty of his songs or the poetry 
and the implications of his “‘ Faust ’’ ; but no one loses 
more in translation, and this explains the undue 
neglect of him in England. 

Scott scarcely has this universal character. It is 
true that the story of his life is that of a man whom 
misfortune confronted with the heroic task of under- 
taking to repay with his pen a debt of £130,000 for 
which he was legally but not personally responsible. 
From the point of view of morals, this attempt, which 
had nearly been completed when it killed him, 
is magnificent ; but, at the same time, we do 
not care to see a master of narrative set to 
hack-work, however heroic, nor do we feel 
exalted when an artist has earned the highest 
encomiums of the business world. It is enough 
for us that Scott should thus have revealed 
an extraordinary capacity for endurance, but 
we had rather that such a feat should never 
have been asked of him. It is on the quality, 
not on the quantity, of his work that his 
reputation rests ; and how far does he remain 
not only the creator but a master of the his- 
torical novel ? 

He made his early reputation by writing 
metrical romances, and in these the interest 
of the story is much greater than the beauty 
of the verse. ‘‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,”’ 
published in 1802, is chiefly interesting now 
for having converted the public to poems of 
the ““new”’ Romantic kind better than 
It routed the objectors to “lyrical 


itself. 


ballads.’’ It made the path easier for Coleridge 
and Wordsworth, for the eventual recognition of 
Shelley and Keats. Except for a few songs to be 
found in the anthologies, music in the verse of Scott 
will be looked for almost in vain. The _ verse 
seems jog-trot to those, like most readers to-day, who 
have become already familiar with more exquisite 
harmonies. But children born before 1900 could be 
enthralled by “‘ Marmion ”’ and the “ Lay,” because the 
subjects appeal to the mind of childhood and children 
—who, for example, never rhyme correctly in their own 
verses—are almost indifferent to form. The taste that 
was aroused by Percy’s “ Reliques ’”’ responded at once 
to Scott’s derived romances. He brought the public 
round and created the Gothic Revival in our letters. If 
Scott is much inferior to the Lake poets in the beauty of 
verse, he was superior to them in the faculty of narrative. 

When we consider the novels, we do not need to insist 
on their importance in literary history. While that 
importance is obvious, it derives from the quality of the 
novels themselves. It is not a plea to be advanced 
because people would not otherwise enjoy them. Of 
course, they date ; but then the very few books that 
survive al]] sense of being old-fashioned are the greatest 
masterpieces in the world. People who cannot endure 
the flavour of a vanished style had better confine them- 
selves to newspapers. Moreover Scott’s creation of the 
historical novel—which none had achieved successfully 
before him—was so complete that we forget his speciality 
in his achievement, and instead of measuring him with 
his successors in historical romance, we think of him as 
a novelist who can be compared fairly with novelists 
of any kind whatever. That surely is incomparable 
evidence of the variety of his characters, the interest 
of his stories, the vividness of his scenery, the life of his 
interiors, the quality of his insight and the liveliness 
of his dialect: it is the dialect of his polite persons 
that is stilted. Thomas Hardy and George Eliot have 
found admirers for the quality of their peasants. Yet, 
without falling into the error of decrying some to exalt 
another, it cannot be denied that there is a whole country 
in Scott’s novels, and that the number of his characters 
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and the extent of his scenes is greater and more various 
than in either of these two “regional” novelists. In 
this sense he can be called with little exaggeration the 
Shakespeare of Scotland, and had he had the lyric gift as 
well, he would have been, rather than Burns, the repre- 
sentative poet of his nation. The novel was raised by 
him to the level of a literary form enjoying, for the first 
time, an esteem equal to that of dramatic literature. 
The consequence was that at the moment when our 
drama was falling into decay, the new form of the novel 
was established as a popular form of equal dignity. 

The age in which Scott was most at home was the 
century preceding his birth, but he opened the way for 
novels of contemporary life, which was to be the staple 
of his successors, because while there was a pleasant 
flavour of yesterday in his scenes and events, his 
characters were no more remote in interest from his 
readers than people would be who lived at some distance 
in the country. His characters seem contemporary 
because they are alive, and history is the flavour rather 
than the substance of their interest. 

Time has justified the contention of those who said 
that, on the whole, “ Ivanhoe,’ the rather priggish 
“Quentin Durward” and The Talisman’’ are not 
such happy examples of the art of Scott as “‘ Waverley,” 
“Guy Mannering ” and Old Mortality,”’ while “ Red- 
gauntlet,” which contains the famous Wandering 
Willie’s Tale, is for that alone among the best: a 
splendid bunch in which “ Kenilworth,” “‘ The Heart of 
Midlothian and ‘“‘ The Bride of Lammermoor are 
prominent. In fact a full discussion of Scott’s merits 
would find something to praise in almost all, and even 
his last two books, which were written when his mind 
had begun to give way, have passages that invite com- 
parison with his own best. It is interesting to recall 
that Goethe began the novels by reading ‘‘ The Fair 
Maid of Perth,” and that he chiefly admired its “ firm 
foundation ”’ and the skill with which every touch “ led 
to the catastrophe.” Goethe compared the scenes to 
‘ pictures by Teniers,” and declared that there was not 
single weak passage ’’ in the story. He was also 
impressed by the way in which Scott could draw 
characters in all ranks of society with the same sympathy 
and knowledge. Goethe put ‘ Waverley ’’ beside “ the 
best works that have ever been written,” and said that 
it was surpassed by none of Scott’s later novels. He was 
fascinated by Scott’s technique and said that all critics 
found a double pleasure—first in the story and then in 
the skill with which one incident was made to grow 
out of another. He especially admired Scott’s back- 
grounds, and his only criticism was of some details that 
he thought no observer could actually have seen. Lock- 
hart believed that it was Scott’s translation of Goethe’s 
tragedy which first made him realise the possibilities 
for narrative in the traditions of the Border at his own 
doors. Just as the reading of Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques ” had 
given to him the impulse to edit the Border Ballads, so 
the German play moved him to conceive the stories of 
the Waverley novels. Toward the end of both their 
lives, Goethe wrote a letter.to Scott, whose reply is to be 
found in Eckermann. This letter was written in 1827, 
and when Scott set out on his last journey, stricken by 
illness, it was with the intention of visiting Goethe on 
hisway home. Indeed, it was the news of Goethe’s death 
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in March that made Scott hurry home, where he too 
died in the following September. 

The difference between the two men is that, while 
Scott gave a new life and scope to the novel, far beyond 
the historical kind that he invented, Goethe rather 
summed up the epoch which died with him than gave 
a new form to his successors. On the other hand, 
Goethe is the more modern of the two in this: he was 
keenly interested in science and modern thought, and 
may perhaps be regarded rather as a theist than a 
Christian. The world of Scott is Christendom. His 
heroes and his villains are men, good or bad, but with a 
traditional sense of right and wrong, and quite un- 
troubled by scepticism or disillusion. They are simple- 
minded, virtuous or wicked, but in an accepted world, 
whereas ‘‘ Faust’ is composed of so many complex 
strains that we are as conscious of the complexity as of 
the Christian order that frames it. Goethe was subtle 
and profound, and his wisdom is the healthy subordina- 
tion of many elements in a rich and healthy nature. 
Scott was a much more simple-minded person who 
lived, by comparison, in an age of innocence. Goethe 
allowed for many more things, but the innocence of 
Scott is not to be deplored but rather envied. To read 
Scott now is to return to a normal, healthy world, in 
which matters of importance to men are presented in 
their right proportion, whereas to-day people are 
perplexed and confused because they forget that science, 
which can tell us many things about superficial 
phenomena, can give no clue tothe mysteries of existence, 
For Scott and Goethe are both pre-industrial writers, 
and it seems, after one hundred years, that indus- 
trialism has reduced life to drabness, has substituted 
knowledge for wisdom, and has diminished men into 
midgets with a uniformity that would have horrified 
both authors and is no consolation to ourselves. 
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GOETHE’S LIFE AS REFLECTED IN HIS PROSE 


is examined and a comparison drawn between Goethe and Wordsworth by 


HUGH KINGSMILL 


ORDSWORTH’S well-known saying that Goethe’s 
poetry was not inevitable enough was probably 
based on a very superficial knowledge of the only 
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lyrics in modern literature comparable in naturalness 
with his own. Nor is it merely at their best that 
these two poets resemble each other. Goethe, like 
Wordsworth, belongs to the type of genius which is 
inspired only at rare intervals. He is often as tedious 
as Wordsworth, and his tediousness resembles Words- 
worth’s not only in extent and persistence, but also in 
quality. In the nineteenth century Goethe was usually 
classified with Shakespeare and Dante, but the com- 
parison with Wordsworth, if not pushed too far, is 
perhaps equally illuminating. 

Such a comparison would have seemed absurd to the 
Victorians. They knew nothing of Wordsworth’s love- 
affair with Annette Vallon, and ignored his youthful 
enthusiasm for the French Revolution. Wordsworth 
to them was passionless and rigidly respectable, while 
Goethe was a pagan connoisseur of life, experimenting 
with the hearts of women in order to enrich his know- 
ledge and quicken his sensibilities. ‘‘ Music’s son,” 
Browning wrote of him, 

“‘ Finds his Lotte’s power too spent 
For aiding soul-development.” 

This view of Goethe as an epicurean egotist is no 

longer tenable. Few poets have given less of their 


lives to the deliberate pursuit of happiness than Goethe. 
He was, it is true, always in love, but the strong element 
of prudence and moral responsibility inherited from his 
father safeguarded him from Don Juanism. From 
youth to extreme old age he rarely fell in love with any- 
one without falling in love, almost simultaneously, with 
someone else, so as to preserve a balance of emotions 
and stave off the possibility of acting in a fashion he 
would later regret. Even the agonies of Werther had a 
double inspiration—Maximiliane Brentano as well as 
Charlotte Buff; and fifty years later Goethe’s renuncia- 
tion of Ulrike Levezow melted imperceptibly into his 
renunciation of Madame Szymanowska. But there was 
one episode in his life—his affair with Friederike Bion, 
an unmarried girl—in which he passed the bounds which- 
prudence and his conscience prescribed to him. The 
effect of this episode on his work, though by no means 
exactly parallel to the effect on Wordsworth’s work of 
his abandonment of Annette Vallon, has certain striking 
similarities. Both poets wrote some of their finest 
lyrics—Goethe the songs of Gretchen, and Wordsworth 
“Ruth” and the “ Forsaken Indian Woman ’”’—as a 
direct result of their remorse, and both poets, when 
the oppression of their spirit was relieved, wrote poems 
of extraordinary beauty unrelated to their recent 
suffering. But in later years the element of in- 
sincerity in each of them was accentuated by the 
desire to suppress an uncomfortable memory. The 
insincerity of poets usually springs from vanity, and 
inclines them, as in the extreme example of Byron, to 
exaggerate their sins. But Wordsworth seems to have 
had none of this vanity, and Goethe curiously little. 
Their insincerity sprung from the opposite weakness of 
taking themselves too seriously as pillars of society, as 
guardians of social morality in a disintegrating world, 
and models for the young and lawless to gaze upon and 
be abashed. Both of them by their fortieth year had 
ceased to be poets, except for a few rare fits of their 
old inspiration, and had become preachers, and preachers 
with an extraordinary aptitude for submerging the 
truth in elevated verbiage. 

Goethe’s progressive degeneration, both in candour 
and imaginative force, is clearly visible in his three 
most important prose works, “ Werther,’’ ‘“‘ Wilhelm 
Meister and ‘“‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit.’”” “‘ Werther” 
was written in 1774, when he was twenty-four, the best 
portion of ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister ”’ (the first five books) was 
completed before he was forty, and “ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,” his autobiography, dates from his sixtieth 
year. 

In ‘‘ Werther,” alone of all his writings, Goethe 
abandoned himself to that stream of popular feeling 
which in every age bears those who trust themselves to 
it to immediate renown. A torrent of sensibility, first 
released by Richardson, was sweeping over Europe in 
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the middle decades of the eighteenth century. The 
intermittent disgust with the artificial tyrannies of 
society, which recurs at irregular intervals throughout 
history, found voices of varying power all over Europe, 
from Ossian and Rousseau to Sterne weeping for the 
unmerited sufferings of a dead donkey, and Henry 
Mackenzie picturing a press-gang in tears over one of its 
victims. 

Goethe at twenty-four felt the full power of this 
emotional revolt. He had not yet found a place in the 
social order; he hated the Law, which was supposed 
to be his career; his abandonment of Friederike was 
still tormenting him, and he had just passed through 
the experience of loving a girl who was betrothed to 
another man. Two years before writing ‘“‘ Werther ”’ 
he had been sent by his father to Wetzlar, a beautiful old 
town in the Lahn valley, to pursue his legal career. 
There he became friendly with a secretary at the Court 
—Kestner—a sober, kindly man who sustained with 
exemplary patience the complications which arose when 
he introduced Goethe to Charlotte Buff, Kestner’s future 
wife. There can be no doubt that Goethe was really 
attracted by the blue-eyed, fair-haired Charlotte, but 
his ardour would have been less had she been free to 
marry him. He wanted to be Ossianic, to wander in lone 
places with a stricken heart, and as a means to this end 
Charlotte was perfect, for she was a level-headed girl 
who had no intention of throwing over the reliable 
Kestner for a wild young poet. After a spring and 
summer of youthful emotionalism in the society of 
Charlotte and the watchful but restrained Kestner, 
Goethe fled from Wetzlar, leaving behind a couple of 
passionate letters, the one for Charlotte, the other for 
her betrothed. A flirtation with a pretty young 
married woman, Maximiliane Brentano, soon consoled 
him, but annoyed her elderly husband, who requested 
Goethe to discontinue his visits. Out of these two 
experiences—though Charlotte certainly moved him far 
more profoundly than Maximiliane—Goethe created 
“The Sorrows of Young Werther,’ borrowing the 
suicide of the hero from the death of a gloomy young 
Wetzlar lawyer, who had recently shot himself out of 
hopeless love for a married woman. 

In order to make Werther’s suicide credible, Goethe 
had to exaggerate the passion he himself had felt for 
Charlotte ; and still further to strengthen the plausi- 
bility of the suicide, he introduced as a lesser motive 
Werther’s disgust with life at a provincial Court. 
Napoleon, who in his obscure and restless youth read 
“Werther” seven times, objected to this secondary 
motive. He told Goethe that Werther should have 
killed himself purely out of baffled love, and that the 
effect was weakened by representing him as also dis- 
tressed by his failure to accommodate himself to the 
life of the world. The criticism is sound, and points to 
the chief defect of the book—its sentimental exaggera- 
tion of the reality on which it was based. 

But with all its faults the book throbs with life. One 
can still understand its immediate and universal appeal, 
its fame in every country from Spain to China. The 
infinite longing of youth is in it, the expectation of 
reaching the happiness which beckons from the un- 
attainable horizons of this world. ‘‘ Ah, how often,” 
Werther cries, ‘‘ have I longed for the wings of the crane 


that soared above me, to fly to the shores of the endless 
sea, and there drink delight in life from the foaming 
beaker of the Infinite, taste if only for one moment one 
drop of the ecstasy of the power which moves in all 
things.” 

Matthew Arnold denied to Werther the Titanic long- 
ing for the infinite which he found in Ossian, and 
characterised as peculiarly Celtic. Werther, he says, 
that amiable, cultivated and melancholy young man, 
has for his sorrow and suicide the perfectly definite 
motive that Lotte cannot be his. This is too sweep- 
ing. After all, the Germans are no less surrounded by 
the infinite than the Irish or the Highlanders. But their 
contact with the earth is closer—they are altogether more 
solid. The crane whose wings could lift Werther would 
have to be a far more powerful bird than an Ossian 
would require for the same service ; and this is perhaps 
all that Arnold wished to imply. There is a prosaic 
foundation to Werther’s love for Charlotte, which is half 
charming, half ludicrous. Like Romeo, he falls in love 
at first sight, but what conquers him is not the mystery 
and beauty of the beloved, but the efficient way in which 
she deals out the customary slices of black bread to her 
six brothers and sisters, aged between two and eleven, 
before packing them off to bed. This stolid fidelity to 
fact gives the book much of its force, but betrays the 
author into disconcerting lapses when he essays to rise 
into passion. “‘I must make one request of you,” 
Werther writes to Lotte. ‘‘ Don’t sprinkle any more 
sand on the little notes you send me. To-day I pressed 
your letter to my lips, and the sand got into my 
teeth.” 

But its faults as well as its virtues make “ Werther ” 
the most representative example of German Romanti- 
cism, a romanticism far less exalted than the English, 
less coloured and varied than the French, but with its 
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own virtue of a constant fidelity to certain simple 
emotions, whether the longing stirred by blue hills in 
the distance and cranes flying to the magic south, or 
the longing stirred by the combination in one person of 
excellence as a housewife, charm as a bride and robust 
health as a future mother. 

The uncontrolled emotionalism of ‘‘ Werther ’’ dis- 
pleased Goethe almost as soon as he had finished the 
book. By the time he began to work on “ Wilhelm 
Meister,”’ in his middle thirties, he was already an 
important public figure at the court of Weimar; his 
period of ‘‘ Sturm und Drang ” was long over, and was 
viewed with something like horror by the responsible 
personage he had now become. Through poetry he could 
still express his rich and passionate nature freely, and 
the poems in “ Wilhelm Meister’ are of unsurpassed 
beauty. But in prose he was now the moralist, with a 
duty to the social order. The love of Wilhelm and 
Mariana, with which the novel opens, might have been 
one of the great love stories of modern fiction. But 
Goethe’s aversion from whatever in his past disquieted 
him makes him hurry Wilhelm away from Mariana’s 
tragedy just as it reaches its height. Mariana, who 
thought she had found in Wilhelm a refuge from her 
past misfortunes, is deserted by him, from a groundless 
suspicion of her loyalty, and dies in giving birth to his 
child. 
represent Faust and Wilhelm Meister as comparatively 
indifferent, after a few brief spasms of remorse, to the 
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tragedies they had caused. It was the desire of an 
intensely sensitive, but divided nature to suppress the 
consciousness of past mistakes, to forget as a moralist 
what he ought to have remembered as a man. ‘‘ Leave 
the past alone,’’ he says, in “‘ Faust,” Wilhelm Meister ”’ 
and elsewhere, and the past revenged itself by deadening 
his inspiration and smothering his natural sincerity. 
With all its merits of profound reflection and often 
brilliant characterisation, ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” is not a 
living whole. It is a book written by a great man, but 
it is not a great book. 

Twenty years later, in “ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” 
which is supposed to be an account of his childhood 
and youth, the intermittent life of Wilhelm Meister has 
yielded to the dull lifelessness of an official manifesto 
issued by the head of German literature for the instruc- 
tion of the rising generation. The crucial episode of the 
book, the test of its sincerity, is the story of his love for 
Friederike Bion. Whatever his exact relations were 
with her, it is not disputed that she never recovered from 
his desertion, and that this desertion was largely due 
to the poor figure she made in town society when she 
came up to Strassburg from the country. All this is 
suppressed by Goethe, who is as disingenuous about 
Friederike as Wordsworth, in ‘‘ Vaudracour and Julia,” 
is about Annette Vallon. To be tedious without being 
true, to be insincere without being amusing, was the 
price which these two great poets paid for the privilege 
of becoming moralists. 


Primarily, as he recognised himself, Goethe was a poet. 
‘“‘ Daily it becomes clearer to me,’’ he wrote from Italy in 
1788, ‘‘ that I was really born for poetry.’’ In that sentence 
he assessed his gift truly, for although he produced a mass 
of work other than poetry, writing novels, essays on nearly 
every conceivable subject, scientific treatises, plays in 
prose and a biography or two, as well as executing a number 
of translations, his poetry was his most consummate 
achievement, his most important contribution to the 
culture and spiritual civilisation of mankind. 

The outstanding feature of Goethe’s poetical work is 
the combination, or fusion, of subjectivity of inspiration 
and complete objectivity of expression. He felt indi- 
vidually, but he expressed universally. Every poem he 
wrote arose directly out of an intense reality of emotion or 
thought, being then sifted through the imagination ; it 
was not a question of the imagination primarily determin- 
ing the substance of each poem, and then reality endeavour- 
ing to prevent the sublime from falling into the ridiculous. 

He experimented more than most of the greater poets 
in the many types of poetical composition, more so than 
Dante for instance, or Virgil, or Milton, more so even than 
Shakespeare himself; and in all of the types that he 
essayed, from satire and elegy to epic and drama, he 
achieved enduringly, but most supremely in the lyric. The 
lyrical faculty—the power of song—never deserted him. 
His style in prose became, towards the end of his long 
career, flat; but he could sing to the very last, and the gift 
of verbal music was his to an astonishing extent. 

No other lyric poet’s work is more varied. That is due 
principally no doubt to the long span of time during which 
he practised his art. Born in 1749 and dying in 1832, he 
knew, as their contemporary, more literary movements 
than it is the lot of most poets to know, especially as that 
stretch of years was unusually prolific in the enunciation 
of new, and often combative, literary theories. It was the 
period not only of the later Augustans in England such as 
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Edward Young—whose work had a great if ill-merited reper- 
cussion on the Continent, and nowhere more so than in 
Germany—and of Rousseau in France, but also of Diderot, 
Lessing, Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, the Schlegels and the 
whole mobilisation of the Romantic School. With his 
chameleon temperament—a characteristic which he himself 
acknowledged—it is not surprising that Goethe took into 
his own work, here and there, certain definite colouring 
from whatever literary movement was in vogue for the | 
time being. 

But he wasa pioneer too. There was nothing to approach 
the depth, directness, freshness and reality of his lyric verse 
in that of any of his German predecessors, except ina few 
snatches from the poetry of the Minnesingers. But what 
directness there had been, upon rare occasions, in the songs 
of the Minnesingers was too often, even in the purer work 
of Walther von der Vogelweide, overlaid by troubadour 
conceits and a technical apparatus at once complex and 
unnative. When Goethe revolutionised German lyric 
poetry he founded the new style, with a sure instinct for 
the inner music of the German tongue, not upon the work 
of the Minnesingers but upon the Volkslied. In this he 
had had only one true forerunner, Martin Luther, whose 
hymns have a nearer relation to the poetry that was to 
come than to the poetry that had been. 

This Volkslied bird-note, which Goethe was the first in 
Germany to capture, remained with him to the end of 
his days. Not only had he the power, practically from the 
very beginning of his career, of reducing the most complex 
single poetical mood to the simplest and most direct terms, 
but he retained it. In most poets this power becomes 


weakened about the age of thirty, being then inoculated 
with a poetry of a more objective or more experienced kind. 
This revised poetry is usually greater in content and less 
limpid in form; and there is a certain uniqueness in 
Goethe’s possession, side by side all his life, of a deepening 
thematic material, which came out in a hundred-and-one 
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kinds of poetry, and of a consistent simplicity and 
passionate directness which came out in one con- 
tinual flow of the most homogeneous song. A 
similar lifelong possession of lyric power is to be 
found in the case of Shakespeare too, as can easily 
be seen by turning from the songs in ‘‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost,” ‘‘As You Like It’”’ and “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ to the dirge in 
‘‘Cymbeline,” the unearthly melodies of Ariel 
and the marvellous lyrical outburst of Caliban 
beginning, ‘‘ The isle is full of noises’’; but there 
is a difference. This note in Goethe had been 
yetained, but in Shakespeare regained. 

As a lyric craftsman Goethe was as instinctive 
as Shelley, but more learned, and as learned as 
Swinburne, but more instinctive. He possessed 
that rarest of all rare combinations in an artist— 
the balance and harmony of sophistication and 
unsophistication. His emphasis was profound, 
but not rhetorical; his embroidery natural, but 
not mean and never excessive. ‘‘ Nothing over- 
much ”’ was perhaps the Greek ideal to which he 
remained most faithful. 

From the consideration of Goethe as a lyric 
writer to the consideration of him as a writer of 
ballads is a very short step, for his ballads are 
but songs with a story, just as Schiller’s are little 
dramas handled in lyrical form. Yet into Goethe’s 
ballads, lyrical as they are, there is an intrusion of 
another ingredient—the symbolical. That is to say, 
the ballad-writer in Goethe approximated more and 
more to the non-lyrical Goethe, the philosopher, the poet 
of a more pronounced objectivity. A poem such as the 
great ballad-trilogy, ‘‘ Paria,’’ for example, is a kind of 
epic in miniature, with its episodes and “ retarding 
motives,’’ and is the bridge, as it were, between the ballad 
poet proper and the narrative poet, so far did the ballad 
writer develop from the original pure lyrist. But even in 
‘ Paria,” in spite of the deeper considerations involved in 
its theme, the generic note is lyrical rather than dramatic, 
as Schiller’s would have been, or fictional and pictorial, as 
would have been Uhland’s. Of the other German ballad 
poets, Heine comes the nearest to Goethe in tone—that is 
to say, in the possession of the lyric note as against the 
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authentic narrative note. 
Goethe’s feeling for reality. 

There are few letters more interesting in the correspon- 
dence between Goethe and Schiller than those in which the 
two poets discussed the respective boundaries of the drama 
and the epic, but no one could rise from reading them 
without the feeling that Goethe tried harder and more 
deliberately to be an epic poet than he tried to be any 
other kind of poet. Yet though he spent a great deal of 
effort and time in the pursuit of the Homeric laurel, the 
result, though splendid and even Homeric in moments, 
is trop voulu, and has the unsatisfactoriness that follows all 
undue deliberation in art. 

Nevertheless his one completed epic poem, ‘‘ Hermann 
und Dorothea,” is in construction and homogeneous form 
the most perfect of his poems— probably because it was so 
swiftly written. It is nearer to an idyll, in the Greek sense, 
than to an epic, but it is an idyll with a tragic background, 
and it is that which differentiates it from the idyll proper 
and gives to it its epic quality. 

In spite of his epic ambitions, in spite of a great power 
of story-telling, in spite too of his one completed idyll-epic 
being, for unity and concentration of effect, the most 
perfect of his poems, Goethe was not pre-eminently an 
epic poet. Where he succeeds it is in drawing a living 
figure, which is an achievement more dramatic than epic ; 
or in evolving a persuasive beauty, which is an achieve- 
ment less epic than lyric. He still remains, after a full 
consideration of his claims as a narrative poet, first and 
foremost a lyrist. 

Was he any more successful as a dramatic poet ? 

It is difficult for an Englishman, in looking at any 
example of poetic drama, to put resolutely on one side the 
method and practice of Shakespeare, but it is only when 
the Shakespearean convention—I do not say standard— 
is avoided as a criterion that the real quality of a Racine, 
for example, or a Calderon, or an Euripides is seen in 
proper perspective, and to the names of Racine, Calderon 
and Euripides I would add, for the same purpose of obtain- 
ing a proper perspective, the name of Goethe. None 
of Goethe’s plays in verse is in the least Shakespearean. 
There is indeed one vital difference between the Goethean 
and the Shakespearean method of characterisation: Shake- 
speare’s people are richer in dynamic force, Goethe’s in 
demonic; Shakespeare’s are more causal of dramatic 
action, Goethe’s more responsive to non-dramatic motive. 
This is really to say that Goethe, though undeniably a 
supreme delineator of human beings, was not a dramatist 
in the proper meaning of that term. 

If Goethe is not Elizabethan as a dramatist, still less is 
he Greek. The most famous of his poetic plays, ‘‘ Iphigenie 
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auf Tauris,’’ on a Greek subject, and obeying the laws of 
the three unities, is so non-Greek in form as to have no 
chorus! The truth is, Goethe’s plays in verse are nearer 
in outward seeming to the French classical tragedy, but 
without the stiffness of that, without its rhetoric, with- 
out its ‘‘ Monsieur Oreste ’’ and its ‘‘ Madame Hermione.”’ 
They are French classical dramas written, not according 
to a Greek recipe @ Ja Versailles and the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
but as though the French classical convention had suddenly 
become a masque of Nature. To appreciate the difference 
it is only necessary to give a swift perusal, side by side 
with the “ Iphigenie,’’ of Goethe’s own verse translations 
of Voltaire’s ‘‘ Tancred’’ and ‘‘ Mahomet.’’ It is here 
that the ‘‘ confessional ’’ element in Goethe’s work comes 
into prominence: ‘‘Iphigenie auf Tauris’’ and “ Tor- 
quato Tasso’’ are warm, living, breathing entities, not 
because they are perfect reproductions of Greek or Franco- 
Greek art, but because they welled authentically and un- 
stemmably out of the poet’s own passionate soul. Their 
subject-matter was not chosen because it seemed suitable 
material which promised certain dramatic situations, but 
because it reflected an experience of Goethe’s own which 
cried imperiously for expression. Poems written from 
that kind of impulse may turn out in many ways, but 
never coldly, never with the appearance of being imitations 
of a bygone artistic convention. 

There remains “‘ Faust.” 

“‘ Faust ’’ has generally been attacked for want of unity. 
“ Faust,” though in dialogue throughout, is more epic in 
character than dramatic. Its unity is nearer that of the 
“Tliad’’ than of ‘“‘Hamlet’”’ or “‘ Othello’’; its sweep 
nearer that of Dante’s ‘‘ Commedia ’”’ than of ‘‘ King Lear.”’ 
It shares another characteristic with the ‘‘ Commedia ”’ ; 
the long span of its composition. It was a life’s work, 
not the occupation of a single inspired season. 

The whole poem is rather a treasure-house of the imagina- 
tion than an exposition of human action. In passages 
such as the ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht’”’ in Part I and the “ Clas- 
sische Walpurgisnacht ”’ in Part II, it is the poet in Goethe 
that runs riot through colour, imagery, music, symbolism 
and suggestiveness—not the dramatist, not always even 
the thinker or philosopher; and puzzling as the Second 
Part may be to understand, its strangeness will more readily 
resolve itself into a satisfying harmony of beauty for those 


who approach it in search of poetry first and for thought 
or philosophy second, than for those who approach it in 
expectation primarily of an exercise for the mind rather 
than of a Dionysiac revelation. 

Poetry, even the most inspired, cannot be divorced from its 
form ; its secret is often only to be apprehended fully through 
itsform. It isnot, therefore, a mere technical question, one 
of interest only to poets themselves and not to readers, that 
for the proper understanding of ‘‘ Faust’ an ever clearer 
insight into its form should be demanded and pursued. 

I question whether any poem in the world contains a 
greater quantity of different metres, and the study of the 
relation between these varying metres and the subject- 
matter which they respectively clothe, is not only an 
education in literary technique, but it reveals something 
of the psychological state of the poet as he worked, and is 
important, from that angle, for the full interpretation of 
his thought. It is certainly the key to not a few of the 
many pontes asinorum in the Second Part, for instance in 
the cases where he uses this or that metre for a seemingly 
alien matter to make a fusion—particularly a fusion of 
Gothic and Greek. 

A fusion! Goethe’s whole tendency as a poet—and 
therefore as a philosopher too—was to bring about fusion. 
His self-control, his doctrine of renunciation, his eighteenth 
century individualism combined with his strange looking 
forward into Socialism, his seeming egotism and so-called 
Olympianism were nothing but the avoidance of the non- 
fusible. This has been misunderstood, even by many of 
his admirers and votaries. Nowhere, in outward form at 
any rate, is it more clear—though the purblind have 
chosen to call it operatic !—than in the last scene of all of 
“ Faust,”” the Bergschluchten scene, where the Mystical 
Chorus hymns the Eternal Womanly. It is there a fusion 
of ecstasy and reality—a fusion, too, so to speak, of El 
Greco and Botticelli: 

English writers upon Faust ’’ tend generally to re- 
emphasise the position of its author as a thinker rather than 
to underline his claim as a poet pure and simple. It is a 
mistake. Poets—at all events in their most authentic 
work—are not, as Matthew Arnold in a too platitudinal 
mood unhappily suggested, sages, not physicians. They 
are Dionysiac singers, fraternal to fire and the sea. And 
of such was Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 


GOETHE AND FAUST 


Just over a hundred years ago, probably on January 22nd, 
1832 (exactly two months, that is to say, before Goethe’s 
death), the Mystical Chorus which concludes the last 
act of the completed drama of ‘ Faust’’ was written. 
Yet if we are to find the first beginnings of Goethe’s great 
work we must go back at least to 1771, and probably 
to 1769—a hundred and sixty-three years. When“ Faust’”’ 
began to take on its earliest form Voltaire was at Ferney, 
and ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer’’ had not yet appeared. 
When the last line was written, Tennyson’s “ Juvenilia ”’ 
had been out for two years. 

With the conception in mind of this remarkable stretch 
of time—of sixty-three years of world history, literary 
development and of Goethe’s own life—it seems odd that 
critics should still cavil at the ‘‘ lack of unity ”’ of ‘‘ Faust,”’ 
should lose themselves in the philosophic speculations 
aroused by Part II, and practically confine to Part I 
their consideration of the work as a drama. In reality, 
as I shall hope to show, there is considerably more homo- 
geneity in the completed whole than could well, from the 
nature of its composition, be expected. And only when 
it is regarded as an entity from a detached viewpoint 
which it is not easy, with such various detail to detain us, 
to reach—only then can “‘ Faust”’ be assigned its true 
value both as a work of art and a work of predication. 
One circumstance in particular has assisted in drawing 
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between the First and Second Parts a line of regrettably 
sharp division. Gounod’s opera concerns itself only with 
the story of Part I, with the seduction of Gretchen, the 
death of Valentine and the scene between Faust, Gretchen 
and Mephistopheles in the prison. To a considerable 
section of the English public ‘‘ Faust’”’ is a pretty piece 
of blood and thunder enlivened by the Jewel Song. 

The completed structure of ‘‘ Faust’ has been likened 
to a Gothic cathedral, to the building of which many 
centuries of changing ideas but constant faith contribute ; 
and by Mr. Marshall Montgomery, who published last 
year a book of “ Studies in the Age of Goethe,” it has 
been compared with Santa Maria del Fiore at Florence, 
wherein Giotto’s tower and Brunelleschi’s dome show 
the harmonious fusion of different ages of thought and 
style. But no simile derived from architecture can ade- 
quately convey the irregularity with which ‘ Faust’”’ 
shaped itself, the additions, omissions and recasting which 
preceded the appearance of each separate section. 

The discovery in 1887 of the manuscript of what is 
called the ‘‘ Urfaust ’’ threw considerable light on Goethe’s 
early conceptions of the scope of his drama. Yet it is 
important to bear in mind that at no stage throughout 
the long history of the work did Goethe definitely regard 
it as finished. Even after he had sealed the Second Part 
(in 1831), resolving to add nothing to it, and to leave 
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it to be published after his death, we have a record of 
further work on it in January of the following year. And 
though the ‘“‘ Urfaust’’ of 1775 stood side by side with 
that other remarkable work of a youth of twenty-five, 
‘‘ Werther,” as a completed product of the Storm and 
Stress movement, Goethe must have realised that the 
Faustus-theme which had haunted him in his childhood 
had as yet by no means found its full expression. 

From Dichtung und Wahrheit ’’ we learn that the 
character of Gretchen, Goethe’s first great addition to 
the popular Faust legend, originated in his first love, the 
sophisticated little Frankfort Gretchen, on whose account 
the innocent boy found himself in a compromising position 
with the municipal authorities. It has been contended 
that in ‘“‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit ’’ Goethe was inclined 
at times to draw a little upon his imagination as well as 
upon his memory to find points of contact of his work 
with his life. However this may be, it is certain that the 
original draft of ‘‘ Faust ’’ was a tragedy of the kind es- 
teemed at the time, but infinitely superior in dramatic 
force and diction to’ its melodramatic contemporaries ; 
a tragedy based upon the young poet’s dissatisfaction 
at the pedantry of Leipzig University and upon the memory 
of his first emotional crisis; a tragedy deriving some of 
the essentials of its plot from the Faust-story of the old 
“ Volksbiicher,’’ but leaving the theme still present in 
the poet’s mind for further development. 

We must wait more than ten years before there is a 
hint of such development. It was in 1787 that the greatest 
event in Goethe’s life occurred. He set out on the longed- 
for journey to Italy. He left behind him the irritating 
artificialities of his life at the Weimar Court, broke the 
already weakening bonds of affection that united him to 
Charlotte von Stein, and made at last his pilgrimage in 
search of that classical beauty which seemed to him to 
be akin to truth—the truth for which he was as thirsty 
as the disillusioned Faust of the first scene. In Italy he 
felt that he would find “‘the green tree of life’’ which 
Mephistopheles, in his talk with the Freshman, contrasts 
with the greyness of abstract theory. And when “ Faust ’”’ 
was again taken up it was by a different Goethe, richer 
in experience and perplexed by maturer problems. 

The actual stimulus to the preparation of ‘‘ Faust ”’ 
for publication at this time came from an agreement for 
a collected edition of the poet’s works, in the syllabus of 
which (1786) we are promised ‘‘ Faust: ein Fragment.” 
And to a date not much later must be assigned a manu- 
script found among Goethe’s papers after his death, out- 
lining his ideas, not only for the ‘‘ Fragment,”’ but for the 
whole drama. Before the publication of Part I, that is 
to say, the theme had already been carried, in Goethe’s 
mind, into Part II. 

As the title of the ‘“‘ Fragment ’’ suggests, Goethe found 
difficulty in resuming after so many years the work of 
his early manhood, and in grafting on to the simpler 
dramatic form of the ‘‘ Urfaust ’’ the new ideas of nature, 
art, and the relation of man to the universe and to a crea- 
tive spirit, which strove for expression during his Italian 
journey. The ‘“‘ Fragment ’’—a few additional scenes and 
lines and a hint of wider purposes—was all that he could 
do at the time for the publishers of his collected works. 
But the way was open for further development. 

Some five hundred extra lines distinguish the ‘‘ Frag- 
ment ’’—which appeared in 1790—from the éarlier and 
hitherto unpublished work. They suggest a new relation 
between Faust and Mephistopheles; a suggestion as to 
the nature of the conflict which is to occupy Faust’s mind 
(that between his passion for—and desire of union with— 
nature, and his longing for transitory physical delights) ; 
and finally, in the new scene in the Witch’s Kitchen, a 
further emphasis on the stupidity of magic that is akin 
to academic pedantry and draws no sustenance from 
life. 

It was Schiller who, seven years later, roused his friend 
after repeated efforts to take up his old manuscripts and 
to set to work to complete the statue of Hercules of which 
Schiller had described the ‘‘ Fragment” as the torso. 


Between 1797 and 1801 Part I, as we have it to-day, was 
practically finished, though its publication was delayed 
until 1808, three years after Schiller’s death. And here, 
in Part I, we see the germ of, and the necessity for, 
Part II. 

The additions to the text of the ‘‘ Fragment ’’ are many 
and important. There are the Dedication and the Pro- 
logues. The Prologue in the Theatre, though interesting 
as a defence of the claims of the author in opposition to 
those of the public and the theatrical manager, has no 
direct reference to this particular drama, and need not 
detain us. But the Prologue in Heaven shows at once 
Goethe’s conception of the ethical basis of the whole work. 
The theology is not that of the medieval Volksbiicher, 
which Marlowe used in ‘‘ Doctor Faustus.’’ There is to 
be no direct quarrel between God and the Devil, between 
ecclesiastical concepts of good and evil, for the soul of 
Faust. So much of course had been apparent in the 
original scheme. But the introduction of the person of 
the Almighty in His capacity of Supreme Arbiter of the 
conflicts which are to follow takes us at one bound into 
the philosophic atmosphere of the Second Part, in which 
we are continually aware that an ultimate redemption, 
on a far higher plane than that conditioned by the tradi- 
tional Heaven and Hell, awaits the Faust who will follow 
the all-important rule of a constant striving worthy of 
the dignity of humanity. The relation of Mephistopheles 
to God in this Prologue recalls now ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ now 
the Book of Job (on which God’s acquiescence in the 
“proving ’”’ of Faust is obviously based), and in Mephis- 
topheles’s final aside to the audience about the friendliness 
of ‘‘ the old gentleman,” reaffirms the connection with the 
satirical jests of the Middle Ages. 

The opening scene in Faust’s study is considerably 
lengthened to admit the Easter-songs from without which 
reverse his decision to commit suicide. It is not the 
passionate suicide-motive of a Werther or a Jerusalem (on 
whose suicide, in 1772, that of Goethe’s hero was grounded). 
Faust has begun to see that his learning and his magic 
will lead him nowhere. He had developed only one side 


of himself, and Goethe constantly insisted that this was © 


wrong. The Earth-Spirit which he summons by his arts 
sweeps upon him with all the awful force of the elements 
of nature, and he is appalled. The worthy Wagner enters 
and sickens him with his pedantry and little ambitions. 
He is weary, afraid to face the problems which are crowding 
upon him. Ready to his hand is a phial of poison, as 
the ‘‘ bare bodkin ’’ was ready to Hamlet’s. 

But he hears the Easter-songs, and life calls him back. 
Henceforward the struggle is to be between spiritual 
fulfilment and fleshly satisfaction. 

The revealing conversation of Faust and Wagner as 
they walk among the respectful citizens on Easter Day, 
the appearance of Mephistopheles under the guise of the 
poodle (another link with the medieval origins of the 
story) and the wager between Faust and Mephistopheles 
are also added to these early scenes. For us it is the wager 
which is significant, and it is well to remember that the 
idea of it had been considered by Goethe before the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Fragment,” although it was only now 
embodied in Part I. 

This wager states briefly, almost epigrammatically, the 
motive around which the whole work is built. Mephis- 
topheles is to complete the stunted growth of Faust’s 
self-expression by procuring him every delight and fresh 
experience which he demands. And Faust will finally 
resign himself to the infernal power only when some 
ecstasy is strong enough to make him say to the passing 
moment: ‘‘O stay, thou art so fair!’’ Mephistopheles, 
whose idea of bliss is an existence of bovine and unstriving 
content, imagines that the prey will easily be his. 

The Walpurgisnacht scene which Goethe wrote for this 
First Part gives Mephistopheles his first chance of testing 
this conviction. Mephistopheles is ‘‘ the spirit who denies ”’ 
(to use his own words). When Faust is a whirlpool of 
passions and enthusiasms, his companion is cold lust and 
empty cynicism. The witches frolic and sport on the 
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Brocken on Walpurgis-night, and Mephistopheles is child- 
ishly delighted with the fair-ground atmosphere of light 
and music and voluptuousness. But Faust sees a vision 
of the agony of Gretchen, and though they stay to watch 
the interlude of ‘‘ The Golden Wedding of Oberon and 
Titania,’’ he compels his guide to take him back to the 
prison where Gretchen has been thrown. This interlude 
was written independently for a different purpose, and put 
in in place of a projected scene in Satan’s court which we 
must regret was never written. 

Before the publication of the First Part, Goethe was 
already at work on the Second, a fact which seems largely 
to be overlooked by those who insist on the cleavage 
between the two. In this period were composed the first 
versions of the appearance of Helen, and even, to complete 
the cycle, of Faust’s passage with ‘‘ Sorge’’ (Care), his 
death and the final defeat of Mephistopheles by the 
angels. 

Helen was of course an important character in the old 
legends and in Marlowe’s play. But whereas to Marlowe’s 
Faustus she is the supreme personification of physical 
temptation, “‘ the face that launched a thousand ships,” 
Goethe, who has already used Gretchen as the symbol 
of earthly love, can find other significance for her. And 
when she is conjured up in Part II for the shallow amuse- 
ment of the Emperor’s courtiers, she represents for Faust 
that classical beauty which drew Goethe to Italy. He 
does not bid the moment stay, but he falls into the error 
of trying to seize the form before him. The vision vanishes 
in an explosion, and Mephistopheles carries him from the 
scene with a mocking laugh. 

The innumerable devices of Part II cannot here be de- 
tailed. Each one plays a part in the upward development 
of Faust’s character, and motives such as the making of 
the homunculus in Faust’s study and his eventual freedom 
from his glass bottle, carry one farther afield to more general 
speculations. The main theme goes on. Through the 
world of ancient symbols Mephistopheles, ever hoping 
for the defeat of Faust’s questing spirit, leads him. In 
the Emperor’s Court they play ducks and drakes with 
medieval politics. On the shores of the Mediterranean 
they recapture the untainted beauty of Classicism. Faust 


continues to develop his personality in every direction, 
but the temptations of the world, of power without virtue 
and satisfaction without an object, cannot hold him. 
He will not say ‘‘ O stay, thou art so fair!”’ 

And finally, growing old, he seeks fulfilment in the 
attempt to administer a state with justice and to benefit 
a community by reclaiming land from the sea—a symbol 
of the triumph of order over chaos. To Faust and Helen 
a being is born—the young spirit of poetry which Goethe 
saw in Byron. Mephistopheles, in different forms, con- 
tinues to serve Faust’s every demand. 

The great scene with Care leaves Faust blinded, and 
near, as he knows, to death. But he has found his salva- 
tion, the link with humanity and with the great forces 
of nature forged by his service of man, by his achievement 
of the goal of ‘‘ creation from within.’’ And then at last 
he sees that he can bid the Moment stay. Ghostly Lemurs, 
guided by Mephistopheles, are digging his grave. He 
looks at them with scorn. By his own efforts he has ful- 
filled himself, and like Prometheus he has served humanity 
in the working out of his own fulfilment. 

Has Mephistopheles won his wager? Faust dies, with 
that vision of the beauty of the supreme moment in his 
blinded eyes. But he has not expressly called upon it 
to linger. Even in death he goes forward to some yet 
greater self-expression. The wager is half won, half lost, 
and the high Arbiter must decide the issue. God sends 
His angels to fight with Mephistopheles and his demons, 
and the soul of Faust is saved. The drama, begun sixty 
years ago with the opening monologue in the tripping 


_ metre of Hans Sachs, ends with the majestic mystical 


chorus: “ All that is transitory is but a symbol.” 

An outline such as this can take no account of the 
matchless poetry of ‘‘ Faust.’’ There is more than one 
English translation of the drama, but ‘‘ Faust’’ is a work 
which one learns German in order to read, just as one 
learns Italian in order to read the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.”’ The 
important thing is that this centenary of Goethe should 
draw people to take up ‘‘ Faust ’’ at the beginning and read 
it through as a whole, putting aside all preconceived ideas 
of its ‘‘lack of unity ’’ and content to regard it simply 
as one of the two or three essential poems of the world. 


GOETHE AND MODERN GERMANY 


Foreigners might well be led to a wrong impression 
about the significance of the Goethe Year that is now 
proclaimed with such an official enthusiasm in Germany. 
The main thing proved by the carefully prepared festivals 
is that their sponsors and initiators are, beyond their 
natural desire for activity, entirely under the spell of 
Goethe’s work and of the myth that is attached to his 
name. The vast majority of those men however form 
part of the older generation which went through their 
determining experiences long before the War. There is 
strikingly little youth left in the community of Goethe’s 
admirers. In fact everything seems to indicate that 
these celebrations involuntarily mark the end of one 
outstanding chapter of German intellectual life, rather 
than give a fresh stimulus to the continuation and further 
development of cultural factors which were in sway since 
Goethe’s death. 

It is not quite easy to show English people the peculiar 
significance of Goethe’s existence in Germany. They will 
be tempted to draw a rash comparison with Shakespeare 
and his race. In the English public’s mind it is Shake- 
speare’s work which has become immortal. But his 
personality and life hardly seem to attract the attention 
of anyone but a scholar. Altogether different was the 
effect which Goethe had on his country. He was more 
than the incomparable and hitherto unattained degree of 
perfection in German poetry ; more than the dictator in 
the realm of German literature ; more than the sagacious 
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philosopher who expressed his wisdom in everlasting 
formule. He was the most ideal incarnation of that 
German bourgeois principle of life which became extant 
between the French Revolution and the Great War. 
Goethe’s life has been called his greatest work of art. 
Indeed there can be no doubt that with his literary pro- 
duction alone he could have never achieved nearly as much. 

It is perhaps the sign of true genius that his work, though 
brought forth under certain singular conditions, is not 
bound to any special time or society. We may study 
ancient authors for historical and archeological interests. 
Yet once we are touched by their real greatness, both 
poetical and human, all additional interests become merely 
incidental. On the other hand, we are but men living in 
a world of facts, and can therefore not always emancipate 
“ideal self’ from those unavoidable influences of social, 
political and economical realities. Only too often we. are 
unable to free ourselves from the habitual present day 
outlook. In such moods we tend to focus our attention 
to those sides of the poet which show his indebtedness 
to his age and his dependence on his environment. We 
forget however that, in order to do him full justice, we ought 
to distinguish between immortal achievements and tem- 
porary limitations. 

That is exactly what the younger German generation 
of to-day cannot do. Considering its whole present 
intellectual situation it would indeed be extremely sur- 
prising if it were otherwise. Germany is after all that 
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country where, except for Russia, the belief in bourgeois 
forms of life as an ideal has been shaken most seriously. 
Goethe’s classical postulate of truth, beauty and goodness— 
Dem Wahren, Schénen, Guten—certainly does not sound 
as if it should be applied to one special epoch only. And 
yet, it has been adopted by and claimed as the exclusive 
possession of bourgeois society—probably because it 
permitted any interpretation and did not necessitate 
any obligation. It is, by the way, not without signifi- 
cance that in this formula goodness ranks after beauty. 
Only through blinding himself to those epoch making 
events of 1789 and 1830 was Goethe able to live his wonder- 
ful dreams and visions—remote from noise, disorder, unrest, 
revolutions and politics. 

The passionate enthusiasm with which those thoughts 
were adopted by the middle class can hardly be over- 
estimated. Goethe became their prophet and his works 
their Bible with which they fled from this earthly hell of 
facts to a heavenly paradise of ideas. 

In accordance with that ardent veneration of Goethe’s 
personality, thoughts and writings, a truly immense litera- 
ture sprang up to deal with everything and anything that 
could possibly be brought in any imaginable connection 
with the master. This year alone there have been well over 
five hundred more or less new Goethe books announced. 


That is however a matter for the scholar only. The 
average reader will be more interested in making the 
acquaintance of that outstanding edition of Goethe’s 
works (‘‘ Goethe’s Werke: Festausgabe,’’ 18 vols., Ed. 
Robert Petsch; Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut), 
which in a very readable way evidences the infinite amount 
of research that has been done here. This edition is 
absolutely indispensable both to the scholar and the lay- 
man who wants more than superficial reading matter. 
It contains the whole of Goethe’s poetical and auto- 
biographical works, only leaving aside his writings on 
subjects of natural science. There is a very clear outline 
of Goethe’s life, personality, ert and philosophy. Every 
single one of his works is preceded by a lucid and con- 
densed introduction written by a famous specialist. It 
gathers the harvest of so prolific a summer of Goethe 
research, and places it in barns where it can safely rest 
over the barren season that is now so rapidly approaching, 
for younger Germany definitely has lost contact with the 
great, free, individualistic ‘‘ heathen Goethe ’’ who never 
acknowledged any laws save those of his innermost per- 
sonality and of all-embracing nature. 

One may regret this development, and regard it as a 
symptom of the present cultural crisis. But one cannot 
help recording i. as a fact. 


GERMAN BOOKS FOR THE GOETHE CENTENARY 


Das Leben Goethes. 

By Julius Bab. R.Mk.3.60. (Leipzig: Weibezahl.) 
Goethe das Sinnbild Deutscher Kultur. 

By Ernst Barthel. R.Mk.g.20. (Darmstadt: Hofmann.) 
Unser Goethe. 

By A. Suchel. R.Mk.3. (Berlin: Mittler.) 
Goethes Leben im Garten am Stern. 

By W. Bode. R.Mk.5.50. (Mittler.) 
Goethes Lebenskunst. 

By W. Bode. R.Mk.6. (Mittler.) 
Goethe. 

By Georg Brandes. R.Mk.4.80. (Berlin: Franke.) 


There can be few lives of great men so well documented 
as that of Goethe. His own interest in the incidents of his 
life and the development of his art and character, the value 
which he set upon records of personal observation and 
conversation, have left a host of evidence which has been 
supplemented by the memoirs and correspondence of 
intimate friends who saw plainly the stature of the man 
and the possible importance of even trivial details. The 
task of the biographer of Goethe has thus been one not 
so much of research and speculation as of collation, precision 
and interpretation. It is a task which has been undertaken 
by many hands in the hundred years which have elapsed 
since Goethe’s death, and now, while Germany celebrates 
the centenary of her greatest writer, the publishers and 
booksellers are busy with a remarkable output of Goethe 
literature. 

From recent books issued in Germany on the crest of 
this wave of interest I select six, different in treatment and 
aim, but all of them useful for the English reader of German. 

Julius Bab’s scholarly study of Goethe’s life is dedicated 
to Emil Ludwig, the popular biographer of supermen, 
whose ‘‘ Goethe ”’ is known in its English translation. But 
Bab’s method is not that of Ludwig. He scorns anything 
that might be termed sensationalism and takes for granted 
in his readers a certain familiarity with Goethe’s writings. 
The life he divides into psychological phases in an unend- 
ing conflict between ‘“‘ the two elements which, whether 
they be called light and darkness, fire and water, chaos 
and order, nature and civilisation, combine to form the 
world.” This is an outstanding book, but it is not for 
the beginner. 
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Ernst Barthel’s ‘“‘ Goethe as Prototype of German 
Culture ’’ is concerned to find beneath the poet and philo- 
sopher the human being who left such abiding witness to 
his own character and that of his nation. He conducts 
his analysis with that German thoroughness which is apt 
to frighten the English reader away, but for students and 
any who have leisure enough to read this long book care- 
fully, new light is thrown upon many aspects, familiar and 
unfamiliar, of Goethe’s life and personality. 

‘“* Our Goethe,”’ as the title implies, is a book for Germans 
of to-day, and it is illuminating to read in it the intense 
national impulse which Goethe, as an internationalist, felt 
to be a little beneath him. It was Schiller and the ‘‘ Young 
Germans,”’ rather than the Olympic Goethe, who made 
literature a vehicle for the renaissance of patriotism, but it 
is none the less true that the ideals which Goethe followed 
are worthy to be set before the youth, German or otherwise, 
of to-day, and we who read Suchel’s rather “‘ popular ’’ book 
may take a great-part of the message to ourselves. 

The next two volumes on my list are two of a number 
by Wilhelm Bode dealing with Goethe’s relation to his 
contemporaries. ‘‘ Goethes Leben im Garten am Stern ”’ 
describes that fascinating period at Weimar, so important 
in the early development of the poet. It was here that he 
learned, and learned successfully the principles and import- 
ance of efficient local government, lessons which helped 
to keep him aloof from the political anarchism of many 
writers of his time. It was from Weimar that the long 
planned journey to Italy was made, and the Weimar Court 
is at the back of ‘‘ Tasso.’’ ‘‘ Goethes Lebenskunst’’ is 
a pleasant and homely account of Goethe’s habits of dress 
and speech and action, the normal routine of his daily life. 

A cheap edition of Georg Brande’s ‘‘ Goethe ’’ appears 
for the centenary. The celebrated Danish philosopher 
and critic who now, at the age of eighty, holds a pontifical 
position in his own branch of literature not unlike that of 
the aged Goethe, brings to his work a faculty of detached 
yet admiring observation which makes the book one of the 
very best biographies of Goethe. Readers in this country 
hovering perhaps between the rhapsodies of Carlyle and 
Lewes and the patriotic prose of German enthusiasts, may 
find exactly what they seek in this biography of one 
foreigner by another. A large sale is expected in Germany 
for this cheap issue of a greatly esteemed work. 
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PETER EGGE 


Peter Egge has long been a commanding figure in 
Norwegian literature. Both as a novelist and a dramatist 
he has attained rank on the level with our most prominent 
authors. In Germany his work has attracted the atten- 
tion of the literary world since the first translation of 


Peter Egge. 


“The Heart ’’—the same novel which firmly established 
his fame in the north in the year 1907. He has later 
been translated into several Continental languages, and 
some of his plays have been acted abroad. In France, 
England and America he was however very little known 
before the excellent French translation by P. G. La Chesnais 
and the corresponding American translation by J. H. 
Jackson of Egge’s master novel, ‘‘ Hansine Solstad.”’ 
This book, which had been received with enthusiasm by 
the Norwegian press, also met great recognition abroad. 
Now it has been translated into seven or eight languages, 
and is generally considered to be one of the very finest 
contributions Norwegian literature has given to the con- 
temporary European novel. 

Essays on Peter Egge and his work have appeared 
in the Scandinavian countries, Germany, Hungary, France 
and America, but none as far as I know in England. 

Peter Egge was born in the old cathedral town of Trondh- 
jem in 1869. His family comes from the Trondhjem 
district—the Trondelag. This wide farming district about 
the great fjord and this old town, more celebrated than 
any other place in the history of Norway, are not only 
the surroundings familiar to Egge in his own childhood 
and younger days. It is also from here most of the char- 
acters of his books have been drawn, and Trondelag is 
the natural entourage of all his best novels and stories. 
It was therefore quite appropriate when Sigrid Undset 
at the feast given to the author’s honour on his sixtieth 
birthday made a beautiful speech about Peter Egge’s 
country—the fjord and the valleys, the forest scenery of 
the hills, the solid farms on a fertile soil, the country of 
cold winter months and bright summer nights with a 
silver-tinted sky over land and fjord, the fine view of the 
venerable cathedral and the town with its broad streets, 
poplars and white-painted houses. 


By L. Aas 


Peter Egge’s home was a little two-story red-tile roofed 
house. From here he got the first lasting impressions of 
the town which he was to describe with such extraordinary 
power. With his small means no higher education was 
possible. Early in life he had to do hard work and take 
different positions—for a couple of years he was for instance 
aseaman. This made him familiar with many conditions 
of life, and gave him abundance of useful matter when 
he became an author. He wanted to write, but style and 
form did not come easy to him. Certainly however he 
must have had a rather decided idea of the literary possi- 
bilities offered by the milieu of his childhood and youth. 

Peter Egge was twenty-two years old when he attracted 
the attention of Knut Hamsun, who got a publisher for 
his younger friend’s first book, ‘‘ Common People ’’ (1891). 
This debut did not make any stir whatever, and Egge has 
not included it in his ‘‘ Collected Novels ’’ (1926). It was 
followed by several volumes of stories and tales from the 
town and the country, the coast and the sea. Some of 
the best of these early tales are collected in a good edition 
of ‘‘ Stories from the Life of the People ’’ (I—II, 1909). 
The style of his first tales is not seldom found wanting 
in artistic refinement, but there is never any doubt about 
Egge’s honest realism and quite intimate knowledge of 
the character of the seamen, peasants and tradespeople 
he has portrayed. A touch of drollery and humour we 


_often find in his narrative, and his straightforward realism 


is sometimes seasoned with a spice of romance. When he 
tries a more melodramatic style, he fails to impress us. 
The novel ‘‘ Punishment ’’ (1893) for instance can hardly 
carry the weight of gloom it has taken on—it does not 
belong to Egge’s most convincing books. Much better 
we like some of his earliest comedies—such amusing plays 
as ‘‘ Christening Gift’’ and ‘‘ Jacob and Christopher,” 
which have been acted all over Norway. 

In the novel ‘‘ Miss Nelly Maartens,’”’ Egge goes back to 
the old Trondhjem about 1850. Two years later (1899) 
he got his first success as a novelist with ‘‘ Gammelholm,”’ 
a book which the Norwegian critics of the day agreed to 
salute as a literary victory for the young author. Es- 
pecially Egge was admired for the way he has made the 
quarters of the seamen in old Trondhjem alive to the 
readers and the fine psychology of the story of Captain 
Lind’s daughter, Ruth, the young heroine of the book. 
Her childhood in Trondhjem with holiday visits to her 
aunt’s farm Gammelholm, the voyage with her father’s 
ship to America, her experiences, hard work and love story 
with the sculptor Prom in Paris, where she takes singing 
lessons—all this is told in a quiet, warm tone which easily 
goes to our hearts. 

Neither ‘“‘ Nights in May ’’ (1902) nor ‘‘ The Family at 
Raaum ’’ (1903) are novels of quite the same high standard 
as ‘‘Gammelholm,”’ but the collection of tales ‘‘ When 
Old Age is Coming ”’ (1904) contains at least one of Egge’s 
very best and most famous stories, ‘‘ The Bread of Depend- 
ence,”’ which tells us with fine irony and at the same time 
deep sympathy of Captain Enok Vaage’s obstinate fight 
against the dependence of old age. 

A very charming book is the story of “‘ A Little Boy ”’ 
(1906). Like Johan Béjer, Egge has a remarkable ability 
to understand children and young boys. Here again the 
milieu is old Trondhjem, and Egge tells us about little 
Erik, his home and his longing to go to sea and learn 
to know some of the strange foreign countries which the 
seamen tell about. Much of the fascination, lure and 
enchantment of the white sails is present in this little 
book. 

Egge’s bright humour and fun meet again in his small 
popular comedies from these years. A play in three acts, 
““Love and Friendship’’ (1904) has a more ambitious 
aim. It is both a satire on artist-life and a comedy of 
divorce. Much in it has lost its flavour, but still it has 
retained some of its power to amuse the public. On the 
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sixtieth birthday of the author it was revived with success 
at “‘ The New Theatre ”’ in Oslo. 

The novel, ‘‘ Oddvar Hage and His Friends ’’ (1905), is 
the story of a young writer’s experiences, authors’ meetings, 
literary discussions—told in a rather obsolete style and 
manner. 

Then in 1907 Egge published “‘ The Heart,’”’* unani- 
mously praised by the critics and much appreciated by 
the public. Never before has Egge’s literary workmanship 
been so sure, his style so refined and his psychological 
understanding so subtle. ‘“‘ The Heart”’ is an analysis 
of the marriage between the quiet and taciturn merchant, 
Eilert Stange, and Kirsten Strahl, the daughter of a com- 
poser. Her intense love of music detaches her feelings 
from the husband and makes her approach the young 
barrister Breim who is able to understand her esthetically. 
The result is a difficult domestic triangle which seems 
to bring forth the ruin of their home. Eilert Stange 
however manages to get rid of Breim, and towards the end 
of the novel we are witness to Kirsten’s endeavour to win 
back her husband, whom she has learnt to respect and at 
last really to love. 

The following novels, ‘‘ The Chain’”’ (1908) and ‘‘ The 
Reverend Hals’”’ (1909), are not written with the same 
creative force, and ‘‘ The Villa’’ (1911) is one of Egge’s 
feeble works. Much more attractive and significant is 
‘‘In the Days of Youth’”’ (1913)—a quiet, heartfelt story 
of a young moneyless boy’s struggles when entering an 
artist’s career. Again it is a Trondhjem novel, and we 
meet some of the persons of ‘“‘ The Heart ’’—the organist 
Strahl and his daughter Kirsten. We may no doubt 
believe that Egge has used some of the experiences of his 
own youth when he tells us about the hard fight which 
the young man of the novel has to endure before he 
reaches the recognition he has longed for—in this case as 
a musician. 

The years just before and during the War are the 
most interesting and fruitful in Peter Egge’s career as a 
dramatist. In 1910 he published ‘‘ The Idyl,’’ followed 
by ‘‘ The Fiddle’”’ (1912), ‘“‘ The Flaw”’ (1914), ‘‘ The 
Fool’’ (1917). After the War ‘‘ Severe Choices ”’ (1924) 
and ‘‘ Indian Summer ”’ have appeared. Peter Egge as ‘a 
dramatist would require an essay of its own, and the 
scope of this article does not permit me to say more 
than a few words about his plays. Egge’s dramatic 
career began (as mentioned before) with small popular 
comedies and farces. As a writer of serious drama he has 
got the widest hearing in such plays as “‘ The Fool’”’ and 
“The Flaw.’”’ Especially has ‘‘ The Flaw” been widely 
acted in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria 
and Italy. As a book this successful. play has appeared 
in German translation. (The Italian version was 
printed in the Comedia.) 

Peter Egge does not belong to the authors 
who early in life produce their best and later on 
never reach the same high level. On the 
contrary the last eleven years have proved to 
be extraordinarily significant for Egge as a 
novelist, and his reputation has got a more 
lasting foundation than before. It is true what 
the French critic Jean Lescoffier says in his 
essays on Egge in Revue Bleue—the Norwegian 
author’s language has improved in pregnant 
force, his characters have got more intrinsic 
merit, and the author’s sympathy for the children 
of his imagination has got warmer and deeper. 
It seems evident that Egge’s outlook has been 
widened by many travels, extensive reading and 
personal experience. 

In 1916 Egge published ‘‘ September,” four 
years later followed by ‘‘ Up the Fjords,” 
dedicated to the famous Danish critic, Georg 
Brandes. This novel was spoken about by 
Johan Béjer as a work of art which cannot 


*“The Heart’ (‘‘ Hjertet’’) has had three 
different German editions since 1907. Into English, 
it has never been tran:lated, 


easily be forgotten. And certainly it deserves an 
important place in the history of the Norwegian novel 
in this generation. Few of Egge’s works lay out more 
clearly the author’s constructive skill, his faculty as a 
creator of characters and his understanding of human 
nature. None of his novels has given us such a broad 
picture of the old traditions of the peasantry of Trondelag 
and the ideas, the indomitable nature, aims and prejudices 
of the freeholders of this district. The tie of kindred, the 
old pride of race and the significance of being a member 
of a Norwegian bonde family has been admirably described 
in this story of the Borg og Langnes people in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. Egge shows us clearly 
the destructive consequences of intermarriage between the 
professional and the bonde classes. Ulrikka Grack, the 
daughter of the politician-solicitor Grack at Langnes, 
becomes a disturbing force at Borg, her habits and ideas 
do not fit with the farm life, her money does not bring 
any blessing, and the young generation gets a victim to 
the class disruption and split which came to the old Borg 
farm with her. 

Since 1920 Egge has published ‘‘ The Sacred Sea ”’ (1922), 
“ Jegtvig and His God ” (1925)—the remarkable story of 
a curious philosophic bootmaker. A collection of ‘‘ Poems ”’ 
appeared in 1924, followed by ‘‘ Hansine Solstad ’’ the next 
year, the collected edition of his novels and ‘‘ With Vincent 
Ost” in 1926, the beautiful novel of human faithfulness 
and love, ‘“‘ The Dream,”’ in 1927, ‘‘ He and His Daughters ”’ 
(1928), ‘‘ Our Actions ’’ (an interesting sequel of ‘‘ Jegtvig 
and His God’’) in 1929, and now last year Guests 
—the last work by Egge when this is written. 

Three or four of Egge’s last novels belong to his very 
best work. A quite special mention must however be 
reserved for ‘“‘ Hansine Solstad.’”” When P. G. La Chesnay’s 
French edition appeared in ‘“‘ La Collection Scandinave,”’ 
the Norwegian author was saluted by Romain Rolland, 
who wanted to thank him for “‘ this high-spirited and noble 
work,”” In America J. H. Jackson’s translation (‘‘ Hansine 
Solstad: The History of an Honest Woman’’; Double- 
day, Doran, 1929) got a very good press. ‘‘A human 
novel from Norway,”’ wrote New York Times (October 13th, 
1929), “it is minutely a story of Norwegian peasant life 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, powerful, relentless 
and immensely human; a distinct addition to the fiction 
of the north as we are beginning to become acquainted 
with it in English renderings—a novel beautiful in what 
a painter would call composition, beautiful in its spirit 
and beautiful in its quiet colouring. Hansine will be found 
to live in memory long after she and the reader have parted 
company. And the translation by J. H. Jackson is un- 
usually well done.” 


Characteristic example of the architecture 
of Old Trondhjem. The“ Stiftsgaard ”"—now 
the home of the royal family when they 
visit this town. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 


In the seventies Messrs. Macmillan issued a series of 
shilling primers of which one of the most popular was the 
“English Literature’? of Stopford Brooke. MM. Colin 
are issuing a similar series at 10.50 fr. in which Dr. Paul 
Dottin, the well-known authority on Defoe, Richardson 
and Somerset Maugham, has written in two hundred pages 
the history of all our literature. He avows in his preface 
that his book can be regarded as nothing more than a guide 
to a literature in every way comparable to that of France. 
If, as has been said, the verdict of posterity will be similar 
to that of the foreigner of to-day, it may be interesting 
to collect a few of the dicta of this well-trained observer. 

For him there are three great summits in English litera- 
ture: Chaucer, Shakespeare and Shelley. For anything 
before Chaucer he has little use. Anglo-Saxon literature 
is the bastard daughter of learned monks and docile bar- 
barians. The three magi for him are Lyly, Sidney and 
Spenser, although he calls Lyly a simple literary curiosity. 
Sidney owes his renown more to the nobility of his life than 
to the greatness of his writing, which was fatal because 
for a century Arcadianism invaded our poetry and novels. 
As a Frenchman Dr. Dottin considers eroticism more dur- 
able than heroism ;_ but he quotes one of Campion’s charm- 
ing lyrics although he thinks the author is only known to 
specialists. Donne he regards as a ridiculous eccentric ; 
Bacon, although one of the greatest minds the world has 
known, was a contemptible man and a limited writer, 
whom he compares unfavourably with Montaigne. But he 
acknowledges that in no language has the Bible been better 
translated than in English, from which all subsequent prose 
writers have learnt the sense of beauty. 


The Elizabethans 

Dr. Dottin does justice to the Elizabethan dramatists, 
although what pleases him most about Dekker is his 
character of Cicely Bumtrinket in ‘‘ The Shoemaker’s 
Holiday.’’ On Shakespeare he is excellent—never has the 
human mind risen higher. Cowley to him is only for the 
erudite, and Milton has been praised chiefly by the unco’ 
guid; he should not be thought second only to Shake- 
speare— Lycidas”’ is spoilt by its pastoral affectation. 
Yet by Englishmen it is thought one of our greatest elegies. 
“ Paradise Lost ’’ does not resist a critical examination ; 
it is spoilt by coarse anthropomorphism, and the angels 
are hardened celibates who are hardly polite to Eve, and 
send her into the kitchen when they wish to give Adam 
lectures on cosmography, theology or history. His heaven 
is organised like a House of Lords, his hell like a House of 
Commons. His artillery has too short a range, singe the 
gunners can chat with the enemy. Compared with Satan, 
God the Father, Adam and Eve are but puppets. 

The Restoration writers could not be as good classicists 
as the French, for the English are naturally romantic and 
confused. For Pepys he would give up all the rest; 
although Dryden was beaten by the lackeys of great lords, as 
was Voltaire, yet his lyrics are of no interest. Restoration 
comedy could be played in full only in brothels. He looks 
upon “ Moll Flanders ’’ as Defoe’s best work; ‘‘ Crusoe ”’ 
and ‘ Gulliver’? are now only for children. Richardson 
is a puritan haunted by sex; Johnson is looked up to as 
a king of literature only by pedants; he had no boldness, 
he hated all originality ; his tragedies were mediocre ; his 
Dictionary prevented English from copying French too 
closely ; as a critic he wore blinkers, and he hindered the 
flowering of romanticism. Boswell was a stronger per- 
sonality. Goldsmith’s star is setting; the ‘‘ Deserted 
Village ” is spoilt by poetic diction ; the “‘ Vicar ’’ belongs 
to that most dangerous and false form of literature, the 
tearfully romantic. Gray’s “ Elegy ’’’ has a commonplace 
theme of the equality befere death: Dr. Dottin jeers at 
his own nation for having been taken in by Macpherson’s 
* Ossian.’’ Cowper’s “ Task ”’ is spoilt by didactic passages 
and excessive piety. Blake is chaotic, enigmatic°and has 
not enriched human thought. For Shelley he has un- 
qualified praise, and he looks upon ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound ” 


Ly de V. Payen-Payne 


as the Gospel according to Shelley, who was happy in his 
early death. 
— And the Victsrians 

Jane Austen, whose novels are no longer read, talks too 
much of good matches. Landor’s prophecy of his dining 
late with few but fit companions, he looks upon as falsified. 
Dr. Dottin does not relish the Victorian age—its false 
sentimentality and its middle-class pharisaism. Carlyle is 
a mere echo of German philosophers; Macaulay has too 
certain an opinion that England is always right; Dickens 
is a prodigiously clever feuilletoniste, an incomparable show- 
man—the ‘Christmas Carol’ a nightmare caused by 
indigestion, the ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities ’’ mere Carlyle-and- 
water, only fit for charwomen ; in fact he ought really to 
have been an actor. Of Thackeray he looks upon Lady 
Castlewood as the best drawn character. He has not much 
good to say of either Tennyson or Browning. Of the 
former he regards ‘“‘ The Lotus Eaters ”’ as his best youthful 
work, and ‘“‘ Enoch Arden ’”’ as his most foolish and false 
narrative. Browning is admired one-third by the brainy 
and two-thirds by snobs. Matthew Arnold as a poet sup- 
pressed his temperament. To all these he prefers the Pre- 
Raphaelites. As for Swinburne, he acknowledges his power 
of writing French verse as well as English, but he looks 
upon him as an inferior Shelley who sank sometimes to 
the level of Tennyson. Francis Thompson is the greatest 
Catholic poet of England, and W. B. Yeats has founded a 
school of real poets of which he is the best. Kipling’s 


‘ poetry is a mere brass band; it dates because it lacks 


human interest. Rupert Brooke owes his fame more to 
his heroic death than to his poems. Blunden has read too 
many rare books, but his ‘“‘ Undertones of War” is the 
best English work on the War. In “‘ Reynard the Fox ”’ 
Masefield has written an epic worthy of Chaucer. He likes 
John Freeman but hardly Robert Bridges; the Sitwells 
are read by many but understood by few, whereas T. S. Eliot 
isa greater mind. He thinks the drama has made wonder- 
ful progress of late ; he does not mention T. W. Robertson 
or Pinero, but he thinks Wilde will live by his comedies, and 
Shaw, in ridiculing his public, has made them pay for it. 
An English Moliére 

His bluff, his attacks on cant, sham and snobbery remind 
the French of Moliére. He is certain of lasting fame, 
and ‘‘Candida”’ is his masterpiece. Maugham is as 
brilliant as Wilde, with a better technique; Barrie is 
hardly for adults; Drinkwater’s historic drama is false, 
but Clemence Dane’s ‘‘ Will Shakespeare ’’’ has not been 
sufficiently valued. Of all Galsworthy is the deepest, 
and his plays are superior to his novels. On turning to 
the novel he finds Meredith difficult and Butler too bitter ; 
he had strong thoughts but lacked expression. He com- 
pares Hardy’s early novels with those of George Sand, and 
“Tess’’ and “‘ Jude’”’ the gloomiest novels in literature 
and also the most powerful. Gissing and Hale White 
are inferior. Stevenson, the perfect English stylist, has 
written two masterpieces, “Jekyll and Hyde” and 
“Treasure Island.’’ His South Sea romances were spoilt 
by his wife’s puritanism, and it has taken Maugham to tell 
the truth. Kipling’s novels he prefers to his verse, but 
he thinks few will live but the ‘‘ Jungle Books ”’ and “ Just- 
So Stories.”” Wells he thinks the superman of the street, 
with a power of invention unique in the world; his 
philosophy he regards as hazy theory. He loves the Celts, 
George Moore, Stephens, and Joyce, the unfrocked priest. 
Walpole he calls a new Thackeray, and ‘‘ Rogue Herries ”’ 
his masterpiece. Baring has written in ““ Daphne Adeane ”’ 
one of the finest studies of a soul. Conrad knew the twists 
of the Malay mind; ‘‘ Typhoon” and “ Lord Jim”’ are 
his best works. He does not like Bennett as much as most 
Frenchmen, and Priestley he looks upon as a successor 
of Borrow. : 

I have tried to accentuate the differences between the 
French and English outlooks. It is sometimes good to see 
ourselves as others see us. 
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HUGH WALPOLE 


By John Morrison 


‘‘ Almost all the great writers of the past, if they have 
not appealed to the Man in the Street, have won the interest 
of the Plain Man, who to my thinking is the Man in the 
Street, plus a little culture. Moreover I do believe most 
profoundly that Art cannot separate itself from the past, 
but must build on it, engrafting the experience, modes 
and novelties of its own immediate time upon the great 
body of Art that has preceded it.”’ 


That passage, taken from his essay on ‘“‘ Reading,’’ goes 
far to explain 
Hugh Wal- 
pole’s own 
position to- 
day, to what 
he owes his 
established 
success as the 
major living 
romantic 
novelist in 
English let- 
How 
greatly he has 


ters. 


conformed to 
the traditions 
of the past, 
enlarging and 
amplifying 
them by the 
“ex perience, 
modes and 


Photo G. P. Abraham, 
Keswick. 


novelties of 

his own imme- 

diate time,’’ is to be easily apprehended by any with a 
knowledge of his work, particularly his later work, 
“ Rogue Herries’’ and. ‘‘ Judith Paris,’’ where the tra- 
ditive influence of his well-loved Walter Scott is clearly 
traceable, while his earlier books, the Polchester novels 
particularly, bear evidence of the influence of Trollope 


and Thackeray. 


The scope of his achievement has been in no measure 
limited by the traditions on which he has built, witness 
“ The Dark Forest ’’ and ‘‘ The Secret City ’’—novels bear- 
ing so unmistakably the mark of the dark inimical influences 
of Russia, that they might well have been the work of a 


native master hand. 


Since he published his first book, ‘‘ The Wooden Horse,” 
in 1909, he has contributed to the novel so much of his own 
large individuality that he to-day shares with John Gals- 
worthy the distinction of being one of the two most repre- 
He has himself already 


He is one of the very few living 


sentative English men of letters. 
established a tradition. 


authors whose earlier works enjoy each year an increasing 
popularity. To have established himself thus with twenty 
odd novels is an achievement for which it would be difficult 
to find an equal among modern writers. 


The reason, of course, is that Hugh Walpole is pre- 
eminently an author who appeals to the Plain Man, ‘‘ the 
Man in the Street plus a little culture ’’—a little culture 
being, as Clemence Dane so adequately interprets it, ‘‘ the 
power to read easily, a certain instinct that warns him 
against insin- 
cerity, a 
sense of hum- 
our, a fair 
ear, a willing 
soul, a hungry 
imagination 
and curio- 
sity.” How 
admirably 
does Mr. 
Walpole fulfil 
every obliga- 
tion required 
by that des- 
cription He 
is always 
“easy to 
read,’’ always 
sincere — his 
sincerity in- 
deed, as that 
of every ar- 
tist, is one of 
his finest attributes—he has abundant humour, and the 


Mr. Hugh Walpole at his LaKeland 
home at Keswick. 


power to satisfy the hungriest imagination by the colour 
and ‘vividness of his graphic description. His characters 
are never merely types; however closely allied to par- 
ticular types, they are always individually intensely alive 
and human. Take Fllen Stiles in ‘“‘ The Cathedral”’ for 


an instance: 


‘*She was large and fat, with a round red face like a sun, 


She had a slow 
soft voice like the melancholy moo of a cow. She was not a 


and she wore colours too bright for her size. 


bad woman, but, temperamentally, was made unhappy by 
the success or good fortune of others. Were you in distress 
she would love you, cherish you, never abandon you. She 
would share her last penny with you, run to the end of the 
world for you, defend you before the whole of humanity. 
Were you, however, in robust health, she would hint to every- 
one of a possible cancer ; were you popular, it would worry 
her terribly and she would discover a thousand faults in your 
character; were you successful in your work, she would 
pray for your approaching failure lest you should become 


arrogant.” 
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There is drawn the portrait of a type of woman known 
to most of us, but Ellen Stiles is more than a type—she is 
Ellen Stiles. So too in a lesser degree with Canon Ronder 
and Archdeacon Brandon in the same book—two men of 
widely diverse but clearly marked types, and yet each so 
ruthlessly, so poignantly individual. 

It was with his third book, ‘“‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,”’ 
that Hugh Walpole definitely attracted the attention of 
the critics. With ‘‘ Fortitude,’’ which followed it— 
‘‘ Prelude to Adventure ’’ intervening—according to those 
same critics he had destroyed all hope of fulfilling the 
augury for greater future success promised by the earlier 
novel. For in “ Fortitude”? he turned from realism to 
romanticism and, prophesied the critics, so destroyed him- 
self. And yet “ Fortitude,” by virtue of its popularity is, 
one must suppose, of all the books its author has written 


before or after, 


the one the Plain 


“Young Humphrey died at ten minutes past four the 
Eleventh of April. ... 


“Mrs. Beddoes spoke the right word to Hawes: ‘ Barring 
my sister-in-law’s youngest, ’e was the jolliest kid I ever 
did see !’” 

And yet how vividly and with what economy of phrase 
can he summon the sinister and ominous to his service. 
The ‘“ Portrait of a Man With Red Hair” shares with 
“The Turn of the Screw’”’ and ‘‘ Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde ”’ the distinction of being one of the most creepingly 
terrifying books in the English language. It is the story 
of one Crispin—the man with red hair—a queer, rather 
pathetic and almost wholly repellent creature, self-tortured 
by the insane lust to torture, who has in his power his son’s 
wife, Hesther, her lover, Dunbar, and Harkness, a quiet 
little American, whose supreme adventure it is to fall in 


with these people. 


. 
Man would claim < 
as favourite. It 
occupies a unique 
place in public 
favour. It is 
invariably chosen 
by those who 
write to the 
papers on the 
subject as being 
among the first 
half-dozen best 
representative 
English novels 
that have ap- 
peared in the last 
twenty years. 

It was not, one may suppose, the enormous popularity 
of his first romance that ultimately led Hugh Walpole to 
make this the particular medium of his art, but the inevit- 
able recognition that it afforded him the fullest scope for 
expression. He is by nature a romantic. 

Tense, moving and dramatic as is ‘‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill,’’ there are few who having read ‘“‘ Harmer John,” 
‘““ The Green Mirror,”’ ‘‘ Rogue Herries,’’ and more particu- 
larly ‘‘ Judith Paris,” can regret that he chose the ampler 
medium. It is asa romantic writer that he must ultimately 
be judged. His last book, ‘‘ Judith Paris,’ in its life, 
movement, colour and magnificent sweep, is at once the 
fullest work he has yet accomplished and the final justifica- 
tion for his choice of means. 

His sincerity absolves him from any charge of senti- 
mentalism even in his earliest work. He uses sentiment 
often, but always with tact and delicacy. Take this 
passage from ‘‘ Wintersmoon ”’ : 


Mr. Hugh Walpole’s birthplace in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


Harkness and 
Dunbar are the 
prisoners of Cris- 
pin, and in the 
Tower Harkness 
has to face the 
ordeal of his life. 
The terror of 


what happens in 
that room is 


magnificently 


described. 
And again in 
eThe 


Ladies,’ with 
almost devilish 
cunning and a 
sharpness of ob- 
servation that approaches the uncanny, he builds up the 
story of those poor lives, so poverty-ridden that the 
advent of an extra sausage for breakfast can colour them 
for the day. 


With a knowledge of what he had already achieved at so 
comparatively early an age, it is of more than a little 
interest to contemplate what further contribution he will 
make to English literature. The Herries romances—the 
third volume of which is due to appear in the autumn—will 
surely establish his name as that of the greatest Romantic 
writer since Scott. 


Perhaps in that old bookshop in Edinburgh, where he 
himself is certain that he frequently met Sir Walter in a 
previous existence, Mr. Walpole received a talisman, and 
the locket he now wears on his watch-chain containing a 
lock of Sir Walter’s hair carries with it the charm and the 


secret of the Master’s power. 
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RUBENS 


Rubens : Painter and Diplomat. 
By Emile Cammaerts. 15s. (Faber & Faber.) 

At the end of the Conard edition of ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécu- 
chet’? may be found various notes made by Flaubert, 
of which the most amusing group comes under the 
head ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Idées Regues.”’ 
tion in alphabetical order of popular subjects of conver- 


This is a collec- 


sation, followed by a brief 
hint of the nonsense that it 
is polite to talk about them. 
Thus: ‘‘ Architects—all fools. 
Always forget to put stairs in 
the houses.’”’ Or: ‘‘ Camel 
—has two humps, and the 
dromedary only one.  Per- 
haps: the camel has one 
hump and the dromedary 
only one also—don’t know 
exactly, get mixed up.” 
Flaubert might have in- 
cluded Rubens in his little 
“ Rubens— 
Sir Peter Paul. Loved paint- 
ing mountains of flesh. Taste 


dictionary. 


in ladies not at all modern.’’ 
Cammaerts’s 
book deserves to be widely 


Monsieur 


read, for it could correct and 
amplify this popularly held 
view of Rubens. It is a fairly 
large book with thirty-three 
collotype illustrations. The 
painter’s life is related in 
detail, affectionately, even 
sentimentally; he was a 
genius, a benevolent diplo- 
mat, good husband, loving 
father, sound Catholic. The strange thing is, if one did not 
beforehand know a certain important fact about Rubens, 
one might suspect Monsieur Cammaerts of hyperbole. 
He has himself a fatherly, diplomatic way of rousing 
suspicion by the geniality with which he disposes of allega- 
tions made against his hero. That is the worst of the 
older method of writing biographies, while the justification 
of the Lytton Strachey method is that it avoids seeming 
to want to point improving morals. 

The ‘‘ certain important fact’’ about Rubens is that 
he was one of the greatest painters who ever lived. Mon- 
sieur Cammaerts, with pardonable pride in the achievement 
of his so notable fellow-countryman, tends rather to em- 
phasise Rubens’s local attachments, and presents us with 
a background teeming with objects of local colour—burgo- 
masters with funny unpronounceable names, picturesque 
gables, princes and pageants ; and all this is quite consonant 
with the truth, and yet liable to obscure the truth—once 
more: that Rubens was one of the greatest painters who 
ever lived. His peculiar vitality was Flemish, and when 
in his last years he founded modern landscape painting, 
the plain of Flanders was his model. Yet he was not born 


in Flanders, and his art, owing much to the Italians, was 
universal, 


The Exchange of the Princesses, 
(1621-1625). 
(Louvre, Paris. Photo, Bulloz.) 
From “ Rubens,” by Emile Cammaerts (Faber & Faber). 


By Paul Bloomfield 


“Others abide our question.’”’ Not Shakespeare alone 
is free. It is possible to be a civilised person and have 
little ‘‘ use for’? Rubens, and there are brilliant men whom 
Shakespeare bores, but to explode the reputations of these 
great artists would be impossible, we may believe, so 
long as the standards of European culture are not 
pulled down. They had a good deal in common by the 
way, for instance the grand 
manner of the Renaissance, 
and an equally firm control 
of emotion and artifice. 
They felt that to live should 
be an art, and expressed 
life in terms worthy of their 
ideal of it. And both of 
them made money and re- 
tired, full of honours, to a 
country estate. 

Students of the history of 
art know that the Baroque 
style and the Counter-Refor- 
mation went hand in hand. 
Sometimes the case is stated 
in such a way as to make 
it appear that the Counter- 
Reformation pushed power- 
fully behind. Monsieur 
Cammaerts is too concilia- 
tory to be challenging when 
on dangerous ground, and 
indeed the direct account he 
gives of Rubens’s movements 
and progress allows the reader 
to draw for himself what are 
the just conclusions about 
Rubens’s development into 
the typical exponent of the 
Baroque in paint. Italian art was heading for the 
Baroque before the Counter-Reformation. In Flanders 
meanwhile the eldest Brueghel had begun to use the 
oil medium with the freedom inherent in its slow- 
drying quality. His vivacious brushwork was an inspira- 
tion to his successors, to those anyhow who did not cling 
to the bright resinous surfaces of the primitives. At home 
Rubens had much to learn about paint, and when he went 
to Italy he naturally turned his attention to form. He 
looked at and admired classical marbles—see the excellent 
illustration Monsieur Cammaerts gives on Plate 5 of an 
original statue and Rubens’s adaptation of it. He was 
able to admire Titian and Veronese in Venice, where he 
touched on his way to Rome, and in this great city came 
into contact with the work of the eclectics. Plate 2 shows 
what an impression was made on him by the famous 
‘‘Entombment ”’ of Caravaggio, whose enterprising realism 
is not always obvious to modern lovers of art, familiar 
as they probably are with the French nineteenth century. 

Rubens’s Italian patron was the Duke of Mantua. It 
was in his service that the intelligent Fiamingo first divided 
his energies between painting and diplomacy; Vincenzo 
sent him to Spain, on a mission which did not particularly 
interest him, but which brought him new connections. 
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He was destined for an international status, and to be 
persona grata at the courts of Europe, though it is true 
there were setbacks. By the time Rubens got home 
to Flanders, just after the death of his mother, in the 
year 1608, when he was thirty-one, he was already a very 
important figure. 

Monsieur Cammaerts’s description of the two marriages 
is charming, even though a little unnecessarily apologetic 
where Helen Fourment, the second Mrs. Rubens, is con- 
cerned. The death of Isabella Brant, whose delightful 
appearance did not belie her, was a profound grief to the 
painter, whom it impelled to take refuge in travel, and 
once more diplomacy. As a political missionary in that 
bitter era of Richelieu and the Thirty Years’ War, Rubens 
was sympathetic, courtly, pacific, but not of the first 
consequence. All the same, the story of his comings and 
goings as told by Monsieur Cammaerts sheds an interesting 
light on the personality of a man of more value for posterity 


than Richelieu and most of his allies and adversaries 
rolled into one. 

Rubens had already in the past been in touch with the 
Earl of Arundel, patron of his own pupil, Van Dyck, and 
“ evangelist for the word of art,’’ as he called him. When 
affairs took the master to England he so far confirmed the 
king’s estimate of his genius that Charles I commissioned 
him to decorate the ceiling of Whitehall; Van Dyck was 
to do the walls. Van Dyck’s share was not carried out, 
and the allegories of Rubens have sadly deteriorated. 
But in our precious Rubens room at the National Gallery 
we can all find out what Rubens was made of, what sensi- 
bility and power went to his composition. That the same 
hand should have painted Suzanne Fourment—so pretty 
and delicate; and Peace driving away War (or whatever 
it’s called !)—so grand and rhythmical; and the Castle of 
Steen—so natural and alive! It is as great a miracle as 
any of science. 


THOMAS OTWAY 


The Works of Thomas Otway: Plays, Poems and Love- 
Letters. 


Edited by J. C. Ghosh. 2 vols. 40s. 
Clarendon Press; Humphrey Milford.) 


(Oxford : 


“I endure too much torment to be silent, and have 
endur’d it too long not to make the severest complaint. 
I love you, I dote on you; Desire makes me mad, when 
I am near you; and Despair, when I am from you. Sure, 
of all Miseries, Love is to me the most intolerable; it 
haunts me in my sleep, perplexes me when waking; every 
melancholy thought makes my fears more powerful ; 
and every delightful one makes my wishes more unruly. 
. . . Since the first day I saw you, I have hardly enjoy’d 
one hour of perfect quiet: I lov’d you early; and no 
sooner had I beheld that soft bewitching face of yours, 
but I felt in my heart the very foundation of all my Peace 
give way.” 

These words are taken, not from a newly discovered 
letter of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, but from one which 
the “‘ most ingenious Mr. Thomas Otway ”’ wrote to the 
beautiful, talented but heartless Mrs. Barry. Only six 
of these letters survive, and they were all probably written 
in the same year, when already the unhappy man had 
“ languished for seven long tedious years of desire, jealously 
and despairing,’’ yet still discovering, every minute that 
he saw her, something new and more bewitching. There 
can be few letters which throb with a more intense in- 
fatuation than these. The wishes and fears that rose 
up in war within him and worked a cursed distraction 
through his soul, the limitless protestations of devotion 
(‘‘ I love you with that tenderness of spirit, that purity 
of truth and that sincerity of heart, that I could sacrifice 
the dearest friends or interests I have on earth, barely 
but to please you ’’), the gentle appeal, the bitter accusa- 
tion, the expansive love that would bless “all your be- 
witching sex’’ and the baulked love that would “ curse 
womankind for ever ’’—all quiver through these letters 
with an immediacy as overpowering as it is painful. But 
for posterity at least there is a consoling thought. For 
if passion killed John Keats, it made Thomas Otway a 
poet. The protracted torment of unsatisfied longing, the 
fact that nature disposed him from his creation to love 
and ill-fortune condemned him to dote, bore fruit in the 


By Hugh TA. Fausset 


three plays which alone of all his writing can move 
and enthral us to-day. For pain, like joy, can focus and 
concentrate the faculties. And it may well be that Otway 
who confessed himself ‘‘ how careless Nature was in framing 
me; seasoned me hastily with all the most violent in- 
clinations and desires,’’ would merely have diffused his 
powers if this obsession had not continually turned him 
back upon himself and caused that agonised tension from 
which he sought relief in dramatic creation. 

His connection with Mrs. Barry began with the per- 
formance in 1675 of his first play, ‘‘ Alcibiades,’ in which 
she played the part of Draxilla. She was only seventeen 
then, but already the mistress of the second Earl of Roches- 
ter. The play was a poor one, but it was followed in the 
next year by ‘“‘ Don Carlos,’”’ and in this the conventions 
of the rhymed heroic drama were quickened by real feeling. 
Not that the characters are ‘‘ the real flesh and blood ”’ 
which his latest editor considers them. They belong to 
the stock type which the contemporary theatre demanded, 
the artificial monarch, the ‘‘ noble ’’ prince, the Machiavel- 
lian minister, the smiling villain. A Shakespeare could 
make characters of these of so subtle a texture that the 
task of unravelling them is endless. But Otway had little 
spiritual or even psychological insight. Mrs. Barry how- 
ever had released in him an unquenchable flow of feeling 
and this he transferred to his characters. And because it 
was real feeling it spoke a natural language instead of the 
mere rhetoric of the stage. And although the plot of 
““Don Carlos ’’ was that of unreal melodrama, the war to 
the death between love and jealousy in which the actors 
participated was a dramatic projection of the war in 
Otway’s own heart. He had no need to fabricate emotion 
when he cried through Don Carlos : 

““Make my self happy! bid the damn’d do so; 


Who in sad Flames, must be for ever tost, 
Yet still in view of the lov’d Heav’n th’ave lost.’’ 


or through the king : 


“Oh, turn away those Basilisks, thy Eyes, 
Th’ Infection’s fatal, and who sees ’em, dyes.” 
And in the queen he created the first of the three heroines 
in whose “‘ eager melting charms,’’ pathos and innocence 
Mrs. Barry was refashioned after his heart’s desire. It 


Oxford University Register, 
Ae Subscription Book, 1660-93. 


From “ The Works of Thomas Otway,” by J. C. Ghosh (Oxford University Press). 
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was in short, as Dryden noted, in his 
capacity to express the passions which are 
seated in the heart by outward signs that | 
Otway excelled, and this is something | 
quite distinct from creating real men and_ | .* 
women. His genius was in fact more 
musical than dramatic. His talent for 
handling plot and underplot and for work- 
ing up to an overwhelming climax was 
certainly great. But it was a composer’s 
skill. Actors and action were but 
mediums through which emotion was 
modulated and swelled in a crescendo to 
an unearthly finale. To realise this is 
important if we are to arrive at a true estimate of the merit 
of his verse. Professor Saintsbury has described it as 
not merely harsh and unmusical, but as deeply affected by 
slovenly colloquialisms and degradations of style. From 
a purely literary standpoint its loose but limpid profuseness 
and rhythmical regularity are certainly serious defects, 
and even in his moments of most heart-rending feeling 
Otway was liable to descend suddenly on to the casual level 
of everyday speech or, in ‘‘ Don Carlos,’”’ on to that of 
conventional poeticisms. 

But apart from these occasional lapses the arm-chair 
reader cannot but aften feel the same essential want of 
character in the language as in the characters themselves. 
Yet of the power of Otway’s best plays to hold the stage 
there can be no doubt. They enraptured audiences on 
their first appearance, and they have been frequently 
revived since. And this was due not only to his fine 
sense of the stage, sharpened doubtless by his own un- 
happy experience as an actor, but to the fact that the very 
fluency and uncomplicated style of his verse made it a 
perfect channel for simple emotion. And when such 
emotion is expressed by the human voice and by the whole 
body of the actor (and Otway in some of his intensest 
scenes exploited bodily abandonment to the full), its 
essential want of subtlety and meaning is not felt. It has 
the same effect upon us as great rhetoric. But Otway’s 
verse is seldom rhetorical. Its quality, as I have said, 
is rather that of music, of such music as Schumann’s in 
which a fierce bravado alternates with a yielding pathos. 
While the dominant movement of his age was towards 
a drama of wit and mental hardness, he exemplified the 
play of pure and diffused feeling. But this feeling was not 
“essentially Elizabethan in spirit,’’ as Mr. Ghosh suggests. 
It had nothing of the elemental or the imaginative power 
of the Elizabethan dramatists. And this is the more 
obvious when Otway strove to emulate the primitive force 
of his predecessors in such lines as : 


“Oh, Piene, wert thou but she, 
How I could pull thee down into my heart, 
Gaze on thee till my Eye-strings crackt with Love, 
Till all my sinews with its fire extended, 
Fixt me upon the Rack of ardent longing ; 
Then swelling, sighing, raging to be blest, 
Come like a panting Turtle to thy Breast, 
On thy soft Bosom, hovering, bill and play, 
Confess the cause why last I fled away.” 


This is. not primitive passion, but the frenzy of sentiment. 
And Otway is significant not as a late-born Elizabethan, 
but as a first-born of the age of Richardson. In him 
that sentiment of the heart, in which naturalism and 
romanticism were to be blended, found its first expression, 
and his two great plays, ‘‘ The Orphan’’ and “ Venice 
Preserv'd”’ are its earliest abiding monument. Before 
writing these he had worked four years upon worthless 
comedies, adaptations from the French, and a pathetic 
parody of “‘ Romeo and Juliet.’” But if in these he had 
striven to forget his fatal infatuation, his enslavement had 
become complete. And both ‘‘ The Orphan ” and “ Venice 
Preserv’d ’”’ are dramas of enslavement, of a longing without 
limit caught in the net of circumstance, seeking escape in 
violent action or consolation in the pathos of surrender 
to death. Monimia, the heroine of the one, is sister to 


“Book of Cautions” (1657-75). 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


From “ The Works of Thomas Otway,” by J. C. Ghosh (Oxford University Press). 


Belvidera, the heroine of the other, and both are embodi- 
ments of soft feminine grace and pathos. The bewitching 
grace was Mrs. Barry’s, the pathos was Otway’s. And 
how typically romantic, in its blending of sensuousness, 
sentiment and idealism, Otway’s feeling was may be 
suggested by a few lines taken from each play. In “ The 
Orphan,”’ Castalio cries : 


“Oh! doubt it not, Monimia, our Joyes 
Shall be as silent as the Extatick bliss 
Of souls, that by Intelligence converse ; 
Immortal pleasures shall our senses drown ; 
Thought shall be lost, and every Pow’r dissolv’d ”’ ; 


and Jaffier, in ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d ”’ : 


“Can Eelv'dera want a resting-place 
When these poor Arms are open to receive her ? 
Oh, ’tis in vain to struggle with Desires 
Strong as my Love to thee; for every moment 
I am from thy sight, the Heart within my Bosom 
Moans like a tender Infant in its Cradle 
Whose Nurse had left it: Come, and with the Songs 
Of gentle Love perswade it to its peace.” 


The love that at once aspires and dissolves and enervates 
was certainly not, as these lines testify, a discovery of 
Rousseau’s. And ‘The Orphan”’ forestalls the later 
romantic movement too in its setting, a country retreat, 
and its criticism of kings and courts. Monimia herself is 
a child of nature, who would: 


“rather run a Salvage in the Woods 
Amongst brute Beasts, grow wrincled and deform’d, 
As wildness and most rude neglect could make me, 
So I might still enjoy my Honour safe 
From the destroying wiles of faithless man.” 


But although both are splendid acting plays, culminating 
in magnificent finales—and ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d”’ in par- 
ticular ‘‘ sweeps along like a charger in full gallop ’’—I 
cannot agree that either are great tragedy, as Mr. Ghosh 
suggests. For there is all the difference between an 
emotional orgasm and a tragic catharsis. And it is the 
former which they provide. But the language and the 
rhythm are far more distinctive than in ‘“‘ Don Carlos”’ and 
Otway’s power of actualising emotion through a com- 
mingling of the magnificent and the matter-of-fact is often 
remarkable, as in the lines : 


“Oh give me daggers, fire or water, 
How I could bleed, how burn, how drown the waves 
Huzzing and booming round my sinking head, 
Till I descended to the peaceful bottome ! 
Oh, there’s all quiet, here all rage and fury, 
The Air’s too thin, and pierces my weak brain, 
I long for thick substantial sleep.” 


Certainly, innocent as he was of the later doctrine that 
“ feeling is all,’’ few writers have expressed the drama, 
poetry and theatricality of mere feeling so overpoweringly 
as Otway. It only remains to say that Mr. Ghosh’s new 
and noble edition of his Works, which is prefaced by a 
short Life, a critical survey, a bibliography and a study 
of the text, is as definitive as careful scholarship can 
make it. 
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THE LARGER REALISM 


Studies in Balzac’s Realism. 


By E. Preston Dargan, W. L. Crain, and others. 16s. 6d. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Stendhal the Romantic Realist. 
By William H. Fineshriber junior. 9s. 6d. (Oxford 


University Press.) 


Maeterlinck. 
By Auguste Bailly. 


Translation by Fred Rothwell. 
5s. (Rider.) 


Balzac—the editor of the first of these three books 
repeats the saying of Taine—went to work not like an 
artist, but like a savant. ‘‘ He would first examine and 
record all externals: the character’s town, his street and 
his house; the facade, structure and general appearance 
of the house would come next; then the distribution of 
apartments, with the furniture and finishing of various 
rooms. The clothes of each character would be detailed 
in connection with his anatomy, we are told the size and 
appearance of each feature, and the total effect is substan- 
tiated by individual gestures and marks. The history of 
a person would include his origin, ideas, habits, particularly 
his financial position ; we learn his milieu and his tastes. 
Then only, after endorsing the reports of many specialists, 
did the scrupulous writer let his imagination take fire from 
the mass of documents.’’ That is the essence of Balzac’s 
method as a realist, which Professor Dargan and seven 
other members of the University of Chicago set them- 
selves to examine in detail in specific cases. The results, 
for all that devotion to statistics and card-index classifica- 
tion which one has learned to expect of a University of 
Chicago production, are interesting and _ instructive. 
Studies of ‘‘ Les Chouans’”’ and ‘‘ La Peau de chagrin ”’ 
show realistic method giving credibility to extravagant 
conception. In ‘“‘Le Curé de Tours’”’ and ‘‘ Eugénie 
Grandet ”’ Balzac is seen at the height of his powers as a 
realist. In ‘‘ Le Pére Goriot,”’ and still more in ‘‘ Le Cousin 
Pons,” a decline is revealed towards a less objective, more 
pessimistic naturalism. Balzacian realism at its best is 
defined as “ the art of representing reality, viewed largely 
from the material standpoint, in a way to produce as closely 
as possible the impression of truth.’’ It implied the socio- 
historical point of view, documentation, accumulation 
of detail rather than selection. It followed the scientific 
attitude from which it sprang in attempting impersonality, 
objectivity. All these have been, ever since Balzac, the 
special marks of the realist method in literature. 

But if Balzac was the father of realism, his child has 
grown up in the last eighty years. It has spread its wings 
to become, from a method, a spiritual attitude. Even 
romanticism to-day, if it is to count, has to stand firmly 
upon realist foundations. The vast bulk of significant 
literature is realist to-day in its attempt to state honestly 
universal human experience, the inevitable facts of birth, 
life and death. Modern realism must be adequate to the 
whole human being, and that is where the attempted 
scientific objectivity of the Balzacian realist falls short. 
Objectivity, impersonality are not whole human qualities ; 
no man, even the artist, can simply regard the world—he 
must of his nature, of his humanity, come to conclusions 
about it. And since the purely scientific, the intellectual 
view of things is not inspiring, a restricted realism tends all 
too easily to become an unhappy naturalism. It is for 
realism to refuse restriction, to accept the reality of the 
subjective no less than of the objective. 

Mr. Fineshriber, in a thesis written for a Princetown 
University Class Prize (which it won), deals with Stendhal 


By Geoffrey West 


as a romanticist perpetually disappointed by reality of his 
dreams, who yet as a rationalist, “‘ through the translucent 
power of his analytical intelligence, was able to probe 
deeply into the nature of man and to portray some of the 
profoundest adventures of the human soul.” 
interesting, informed and informative study, dealing 
especially with its subject’s early life. If Balzac pointed the 
realist one way, Stendhal no less certainly indicated another. 
Realism has followed both. But it has to go farther still. 

Maeterlinck is no realist in method. He writes of the real 
that conceals the true—a dangerous if comprehensible 
distinction. Yet spiritually he is entirely realist—more 
so, one would almost say, than Balzac ever dared to be. 
He blinks nothing. He builds from the ground up. He 
faces the overwhelming problem of death, ‘‘ the only law 
to which we know of no exception,’ without flinching. 
In M. Auguste Bailly’s brief but altogether admirable (and 
well translated) study, which is more concerned with his 
philosophical than literary merits, he is shown as “ ever 
dominated by two essential considerations: to throw 
light, in so far as man can do so, upon the mystery of our 
destiny ; and to discover, within ourselves, the principles 
of a morality which, without borrowing anything from 
religion, rises more disinterestedly to conclusions as noble, 
generous and consoling as those of religion itself.” 

In his earliest mature work M. Bailly discovers a mood 
of implacable pessimism—as black as that of the most con- 
firmed naturalist !—but makes it clear that Maeterlinck 
in escaping from it does so realistically, by an appeal only 
to universal human experience. Acknowledging that 
finite human knowledge can never reach to the infinite, 
thrusting aside all the proffered consolations of revealed 
religions, he erects, within the unbroken circle of an ulti- 
mate agnosticism, from the observed facts of limited human 
knowledge applied both to the subjective and objective 
spheres, a consistent philosophy and morality. They may 
not satisfy everyone, but they are none the less realist 
because they recognise a moral instinct as as much a fact 
as some of what we are apt to deem the more animal instincts 
beloved by the naturalists. Realism must be prepared to 
follow Maeterlinck not perhaps*in his conclusions but in 
his methods, and I would only say to those who doubt this 
that they would do well to read M. Bailly’s monograph. It 
is a worthy tribute to one whose consistency of purpose, 
and consequently his true stature, is hardly recognised in 
this country as it should be. 


It is an 


SUSAN JANE. 


By Clara Martin. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


The first story in this collection of short stories, and by 
far the longest in the book, bears the name of S. Ferguson 
as well as Miss Martin’s, and is the tale of a Welsh hill farm 
in the early half of the last century, and of how Susan Jane 
first tried to save it from ruin and then, to her ultimate 
remorse, let it go. The pictures of Welsh life and character 
in this and in the other stories are well done, and show a 
ready sympathy with the poor and ignorant and hard- 
working. ‘‘ The Trucks ”’ tells of a little Welsh girl who 
went away from her native home into domestic service, 
and her loneliness and friendlessness are described with 
great depth of feeling. Miss Martin can reproduce the 
Welsh atmosphere, nor does she scorn on occasion a touch 
of the supernatural, but her stories are best when they deal 
with the quiet, homely incidents of daily life. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


Dickens. 
By Osbert Sitwell. 
Windus.) 

On the surface it hardly appears that there can be 
anything now left to say about Charles Dickens that is 
new enough and true enough to be interesting. Praise 
of Dickens reached absolute saturation point long ago, 
and for the past few years we have been shocked into 
curiosity by writers who have expounded Dickens as a 
vulgar cynic or malicious sentimentalist. Dickens’s fame 
was on the wane among the intelligentsia fifteen or twenty 
years ago. I remember 
as a boy Dickens was 
dismissed by my parent as 
‘‘an upstart who didn’t 
know how to portray a 
gentleman.’”’ But in spite 
of the faint sneers Dickens 
continued—and still con- 
tinues—to attract his 
readers by the million. 
His very popularity has 
been harmful to him in 
the eyes of the so-called 
discerning. How could 
anyone so popular be any- 
thing but a demagogue 
and low comedian with a 
marked gift for appealing 
to the sentimentality of 
the crowd ? It became the 
fashion to consider Dickens 
as infinitely inferior to the 
easy-gossiping Thackeray. 
Because Dickens was 
strongly imbued by gener- 
ous humanitarian motives, 
and because he worked 
hard to ameliorate the 
drab life in the rapidly 
growing cities of muddled 
industrial England, certain 
precious writers have 
denied him the title of 
artist. In defence of Dickens we have Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s 
brilliant essay. 

Long ago as he sat engrossed in the adventures of Oliver 
Twist amidst the stupendous towers and flashing lights 
of New York, Mr. Osbert Sitwell was transported through 
the book he was reading into a London set in a yellow 
fog. ‘‘ Thus,’’ he says, ‘‘ reading an English book in a 
distant country, not only is its essence distilled for us 
with a peculiar strength and fragrance, but even the 
features of its author begin to emerge from the mists 
of obscurity or the clouds of legend in which passing years 
have hidden them.”” And he reflected a new and adequate 
life of Charles Dickens was needed. To this happy reflec- 
tion we are indebted for this delightful essay. How so 
many gems and so many cogently reasoned statements 
can be packed in this small volume, written in such a flowing 
style, is amazing ! 

Those who have decried Dickens’s work have attempted 
with patronising approbation to exempt a ‘‘ Tale of Two 
Cities ’’ and the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers.’’ Both of these Mr. 
Sitwell heartily dislikes, and his dislike may pain the 
fervent lovers of Dickens. He considers Dickens’s best 
books to be ‘‘ David Copperfield,’ ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ”’ 
and ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.’”’ Mr. Sitwell seems to forget 
that ‘‘ Pickwick ’’ was never intended by Dickens to be 
a novel: it was a series of comic sketches published month 
by month. The three books cited by Mr. Sitwell however 
alone prove Dickens’s excellences—the imagination and 
the intricacy of the plots that allow no flagging of interest. 


Dolphin Books. 2s. (Chatto & 


The interior of Doctors’ Commons. 
Steerforth called it “alazy nook near St. Paul's Churchyard.” 


From ‘‘ Dickens and His Times.’ By E. Beresford Chancellor (Richards Preis). 


By John Rogers 


But Mr. Sitwell is convinced that fresh claims should 
be entered for Dickens in respect of two particulars. The 
first is as ‘“‘ the originator of the modern ‘ thriller,’ the 
father to Sherlock Holmes and the numerous subsequent 
tales of crime detected through coincidence or by means 
of consummate ability.” «-.- 

Mr. Sitwell’s second brief is more interesting and con- 
siderably more important; that is that Dickens was an 
artist “‘ with an indescribable gift of words, who had 


contrived to equip himself with an extraordinary personal 
technique.” 


He is compared with Dostoievsky and Flau- 
bert. Dickens’s prose 
style, its energy and con- 
tinual sense of direction 
sweeps the reader on 
with it to the triumphant 
end of the book. The 
very sentimentality, [so 
distasteful to Dickens’s 
detractors, is shot with 
such a fire of generosity 
that its naive and clumsy 
directness disarms us 
immediately. The Russian 
and the Englishman are 
each intensely national 
in flavour, yet so obviously 
alike, 

But how about Flaubert 
and Marcel Proust? Mr. 
Sitwell detects passages 
which are Proustian in 
phrasing and conception. 
Despite all the obvious 
differences the ‘‘ memora- 
bility ’’ of Dickens can be 
compared with the French 
writers. 

This little book of 
Mr. Sitwell’s is a real joy. 
His final contention that, 
if England were suddenly 
submerged leaving no 
vestige of her save the 
works of Shakespeare and Dickens, people would still 
understand from one the rustic, from the other the urban 
life in England, is perhaps no overstatement. 


A HANDBOOK 


Dickens and His Times. 


By E. Beresford Chancellor. 2s. 6d. (Richards.) 


Popular books should never be ignored or neglected, 
especially in these days; though lack of space inevitably 
prevents our noticing at length a study of Dickens which 
presents only the salient facts derived from the larger 
official biographies. 

Mr. Beresford Chancellor has drawn his outline with a 
firm hand, with obvious personal sincerity and independent 
thought. The most important aspect of the work is his 
insistence upon the intimate relation of Dickens’s work 
to the times in which he lived ; supported by considerable 
detail about the streets and manners of old London—very 
fully illustrated. He reminds us also of the many other 
great men living and writing during the period covered 
by the issue of Dickens’s works, none of whom became— as 
he did, a national institution. 

B: J. 
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Ben Jonson.—Vol. IV. 


Edited by C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, 2Is. 
(Clarendon Press.) 


The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus. 
Edited by F. S. Boas. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


The great cleavage in the main current of Renaissance 
thought is typified in the ‘‘ romantic ’’ Marlowe and Jonson 
the classicist, but we have only to read Jonson’s personal 
history to realise that, although some deny it, he was as 
much of an Elizabethan at heart as the author of “‘ Faustus.”’ 
Both served in the Netherlands, not under conscription, 
but for that joy of adventure which had become a habit 
of the age. Like other men of letters of the time both 
lived vinously, amorously, dangerously, and Jonson might 
just have well been the victim in his fatal fight with an 
actor as Marlowe the victor in his last tavern brawl. While 
Marlowe, a Cambridge scholar, wrote for the people and, 
as Edward Thomas said, “‘ cared nothing for emperors 


except for their clothes and cavalcades and the pinnacles ~ 


from which they would fall,’’ Jonson, a bricklayer, wrote 
for a virgin Queen and a pedant king. But they were 
both essentially of their age, sharing in that experimental 
urge which rescued literature from the dark ages. 

Of Marlowe's life we know little ; he was too busy with 
poetry and wild-living to indulge in the ‘ wit-combats ”’ 
(which were the breath of Jonson’s nostrils), and was dead 
at the age of twenty-nine, five vears before ‘‘ Every Man 
in His Own Humour ”’ had placed Jonson in the front rank 
of the English playwrights. Of Jonson we know more, 
thanks to the inquisitive John Aubrey, the ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions of Drummond of Hawthornden "’ and his own letters. 
Particularly interesting are the ‘‘ Memorandums of the 
Immortal Ben’”’ (published in the first volume of Herford 
and Simpson’s edition) as an indication that good liquor 
was to him an infallible source of inspiration. From 
them we learn that the plot of ‘‘ Volpone’’ was “‘ laid” and 
written after “‘a present of 10 dozen of Sack,” that the 
first speech of Cataline was penned “‘ after I parted from 
(my) Boys at the Devil-Tavern,’’ and that ‘‘ The Silent 
Woman ”’ was produced when “‘ there was great plenty of 
excellent Claret-Wine.’’ Jonson was also a member of 
the fraternity of ‘‘ Sirenical Gentlemen’ which used to 
meet on the first Friday of every month at the famous 
“Mermaid” tavern in Bread Street, a fraternity which 
included Donne, Inigo Jones, Beaumont and, without 
doubt, Shakespeare. 

Even if Jonson joined with Nashe in railing at the 
“ braggart blank verse ’’ of Marlowe, Poetaster’’ and 
“Eastward Ho”’ show that for all his neo-classicism he 
could write, as well as live, like an Elizabethan. These 
two “comical satyres”’ with ‘‘ Cynthia’s Revels”’ and 
that heaviest of tragedies, ‘“‘ Sejanus,’’ form the fourth 
volume of the scholarly edition of Jonson’s Works, edited 
by the late C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson. Written 
for the queen’s favour and acted by the Children of the 
Royal Chapel in 1600, “‘ Cynthia’s Revels ’’ was also used 
as a medium for Jonson’s interminable stage quarrel. 


TWO ELIZABETHAN 
By Christopher Saltmarshe 


DRAMATISTS 


Marston's caricature of him as a “ gull hunter ’’ had evi- 
dently stung him into portraying Marston and his ally 
Dekker as Hedon, the light voluptuous reveller, and Anaides, 
the obscene friend, and the rancour must have been in- 
tensified by the fact that Dekker’s satire had been per- 
formed by the Children of Paul's, who vied with the Children 
of the Royal Chapel for the public favour. The ‘‘ Revels ”’ 
also contains a reference to Elizabeth and Essex which, 
although, surprisingly enough, it does not seem to have 
incurred the royal displeasure, provoked the audience to 
audible anger. 

Apart from some delightful songs only scholars could 
find ‘‘ Cynthia ’’ and her “ revels’’ other than dull and 
difficult. This and the three other plays of this volume 
cover a period which has a personal rather than a literary 
interest, spanning the years 1600-1605 before he had 
become sufficiently acknowledged to hold court at the 
“ Apollo’ and was still engaged in brawling, sometimes 
physically, with his rivals and enemies. Far from silencing 
them the ‘ Revels’’ was almost immediately answered 
by Dekker with “‘ Satiro-mastix ’’ in which he beat Jonson 
with his own stick. Enraged beyond restraint Jonson 
replied with ‘‘ Poetaster,’”” which offended not only the 
dramatists, but players, soldiers and lawyers as well. 
Shakespeare himself was provoked into repartee, and it 
was only the influence of Richard Martin that saved Jonson 
from appearing before the Star Chamber. It was not 
without reason that Ben decided to retire from the fray 
for a little and ‘‘ scorne the world.”’ 

The fruits of this sour retirement were somewhat barren ; 
“ Sejanus ’’ was completed shortly after the death of the 
queen, and smacks rather of the pedantic erudition which 
her successor did so much to encourage. Jonson's “ learned 
sock ’’ stamps louder than any of the “ braggart blank 
verse ’’ of Marlowe. Shakespeare, who played in it in 
1603, must have shuddered at the lifelessness of the play 
and the insipidity of the characters, and when in the final 
scene Terentius declaims : 


“Let this example moove th’ insolent man 
Not to grow proud and carelesse of the gods ; 
It is an odious wisedome to blaspheme . . .” 


we are glad to fly back to the fresh dramatic sincerity 
of the last speech in ‘‘ Faustus ”’ : 


“Stand still you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day.” 


Jonson, even when he was at his best in ‘‘ Volpone,”’ 
could never approach such splendid lyric verse as this 
with his bitter self-conscious pen. The ‘‘ Tragical History 
of Doctor Faustus "’ is a play which can be read and reread 
for its poetry alone, and the new edition, edited with lucid 
introductory chapters and full appendices by so great an 
authority as Mr. F. S. Boas, should be very welcome to 
those who (most properly) revere Marlowe and his ‘‘ brave 
translunary things.”’ 
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ANNIE BESANT 


The Passionate Pilgrim: A Life of Annie Besant. 
By Gertrude M. Williams. (John Hamilton.) 


Mrs. Williams seems to have spared no pains in delving 
into all the details of Mrs. Besant’s extraordinary career, 
from her early girlhood up to the year 1930, and has 
evidently steeped herself in her innumerable writings, 
changes of opinion, contradictions, compromises and 
repudiations, and brought on the scene most of the leading 
people with whom she has been connected and who have 
influenced her powerful and amazingly plastic mind. She 
pays tribute throughout the book to Mrs. Besant’s elo- 
quence, brilliance, sincerity, courage, fighting qualities, 
pioneer work and loyalty at any price to the causes which 
have for the time being captured her brain. But she leaves 
out the real mysticism of the woman, the spirituality of her 
presence, the strange ‘‘ apartness ’’ which has never left 
her and ‘never will leave her until the end comes. She 
presents Mrs. Besant as doing things, being things all at 
variance with each other, with the result that we get a 
picture of a highly gifted materialist, in fact almost an 
opportunist ; whereas Mrs. Besant has been a restless 
searcher after truth, endowed and tormented with a brain 
which could not be appeased, as many other spiritually- 
minded people of a less complex fibre have been. She has 
been an experimenter in the secret meaning of the universe, 
leaving no phase of life and thought unprobed, and content 
to make failure after failure in the hopes of reaching a 
solution, even as a chemist working in his laboratory. 

If I may speak personally for a moment or two, as one 
who has never been under her sway nor in direct contact 
with her, Mrs. Besant has always been to me as a symbol 
and to have had a mark set on her which time has not 
effaced. I was on the platform with her, brought there 
by Herbert Burrows on one of the occasions when she was 
espousing the cause of the match girls. That wasin 1886. 
She rose up as a spirit from another planet; and by the 
force of her eloquence, her compelling earnestness, the 
lucidness of her exposition and her quiet but restrained 
fervour, entranced her audience. Something emanated 
from her—what I know not—but the memory of it has 
never left me after all these years. I heard her in other 
places and in circumstances altogether different—and later 
in California—I think it was in Santa Barbara—on a large 
ranch, when she emerged from a grove, a lone white 
solitary presence, and spoke with the same earnestness and 
aloofness on occult themes. Later still, when the militant 
suffrage campaign was in a tight hole, Mrs. Besant came 
to the aid of the movement and addressed the public in a 
way which was of immense aid; and again one felt that 
here was some being from some distant sphere, associating 
itself for the moment with the troubled affairs of the world. 
That she has stood for something all her life, whatever her 
change of outlook and interest, leaves no doubt in my 
mind. Old as she is now, we may yet hear of fresh 
developments. 

But these remarks are not intended in any way to detract 
from the excellence of Mrs. Williams’s book. It is an 
admirable piece of work, vivid, dramatic and absorbing, 
and written in a splendid style. It is a history rather than 
an analysis of character, and carries one breathlessly 
through the different phases of endeavour and thought 
through which Mrs. Besant passed. We rush through early 
aspirations, marriage, disillusionments, sacrifice of her 
children, secularism, and atheism, romanticism, socialism, 
spiritualism, and reach Mme. Blavatsky and Theosophy. 
We are made acquainted with her Indian social and educa- 
tional work and with her scheme for Home Rule in India, 
and earlier with her long lecturing tours in England, and 
afterwards with her frequent journeys to America and 
India and England and Australia, and are amazed at the 
vitality which has kept her going physically and mentally 
through all crises and complications and quarrels and con- 
flicts amongst the various sections of the Theosophical 
Society. It is a most able book. 

BEATRICE HARRADEN, 


BODLEY HEAD BCOKS 


THE PRIVATE 
CHARACTER OF 
HENRY VIII 


By Frederick Chamberlin 


A vigorous biography of Henry by one of the fore- 
most Elizabethan scholars of the day. It presents 
the great King in an entirely new light. A book for 
the general reader as well as the historian. 
Illustrated. 188. net 


MEXICO: A Study of Two 


Americas 
By Stuart Chase 


A penetrating comparison of two economic systems 
—handicraft and machine. The author describes 
Mexico before the Spaniards came and then moves 
to a survey of the entire country at the present day. 
A fascinating stud 


y- 
Iilustrated in colour. 128, Gd. net 


GERMANY—FASCIST 
OR SOVIET? 
By H. R. Knickerbocker 


Aut’ or of ‘‘ The Soviet Five-Year Plan,” etc. 


What is the future of Germany? Mr. Knickerbocker, 
one of the most brilliant journali-ts of the present 
day, has just completed a tour of that country and 
answers this question in a book of the greatest 
topical and political interest. 

With 16 i lustrations. 88. 6d. net 


ACROSS LAPLAND 
WITH SLEDGE AND 
REINDEER 


By Olive Murray Chapman 
Author of ‘Across Iceland” 


This book is an account of the author's many adven- 
tures and experiences during a winter journey of 
some hundreds of miles, across the Arctic wastes of 
Norwegian, Finnish and Swedish Lapland, and along 
the frozen rivers and lakes, made early in 1931. d 

llustrated from the author's water-colours and photo- 
graphs. With ske.ch map. 15s. net 


SPARKS FLY 


UPWARD 
By Oliver La Farge 


A story of Mexico and of the love of a young half- 


caste Spanish-Indian for two women. By the author 
of ‘‘ Laughing Boy.” 7s. 6d. net 


THE ROCK AND THE 
RIVER 


By Ralph Connor 


This is a romance of Old Quebec, and is set on the 
Canadian borderland during the war of 1812 The 
love interest is strong, and the historical background 
convincing. Above all, a good story. 7s. 6d. net 


THE HARNESS OF 
DEATH 


By W. Stanley Sykes 


A new detective story and thriller by the author of 
‘*The Missing Money-Lender.” 7s. 6d. net 


JUNE LIGHTNING 
By Elizabeth Murray 


This new novel by the author of ‘‘ The Gilded Cupid"’ 
describes the efforts of a young girl to assert her 
independence and free herself from the comfort- 
able security of her family. Artists, dress designers, 
dancers, actors are the characters who form 
chorus to this charming story. 7s. 6d. net 
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A LIFE WELL LIVED 


Sir George Otto Trevelyan, O.M.: A Memoir. 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, O.M. 
mans.) 


12s. 6d. (Long- 


It is refreshing sometimes to read about men of character, 
and, as they are seldom mentioned in contemporary fiction, 
we turn most gratefully to a book such as this memoir of 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan by his son—a straightforward yet 
beautifully written account of a life well lived. Although 
Sir George Trevelyan died only four years ago and was a 
figure prominent enough in his time, to-day his name con- 
veys little save perhaps to students and scholars. In his 
preface Mr. Trevelyan deplores this: ‘‘ The posthumous 
penalty for very long life is that those who knew a man 
when he was active in the world have long since passed 
away when his biography or memoir comes to be written. 
When at last it appears it belongs not to the realm of quasi- 
contemporary happenings, but to the realm of history. 
Yet for some, history too has its charms.’’ Indeed one of 
the charms of this book is the link it provides between 
historical and-twentieth century England ; a link perhaps 
unique, for Sir George was born in 1838, and in the study of 
his life we are absorbed by the spectacle of a single man 
reacting, over a stretch of ninety years, to events both 
historical and quasi-contemporary.”’ 

The portrait we have is one of a man of intellect, of 
principle, an artist who as a matter of course kept his 
temperament in its place, a scholar both of life and letters 
who maintained his personal dignity and integrity amidst 
the fever of party politics; it is the portrait of an intel- 
lectual aristocrat who was strong enough to preserve his 
own individuality, to possess his soul, without retiring to 
brood over it behind barred doors. And in this memoir 
Mr. Trevelyan has succeeded in giving us a faithful portrait. 
He has been content to show his father’s spirit as it was 
revealed through his actions, which after all are more 
important to society than subconscious wrestlings; if a 
man’s actions are evil or inexplicable by all means let us 
probe for explanations, but if they are good let us accept 
them with a glad heart. It is a relief to find a biography 
in which there is no attempt to reduce the subject to the 
lowest common denominator of humanity, as in so many 
latter-day biographies. It always seems strange that 
people should so earnestly seek to emphasise the kinship 
between great men and common men, between common 
men and beasts. These relationships are, one would think, 
only too oppressively evident for the greater part of our 
waking lives; what is less obvious is the extent of the 
differences between beast and man, between man and 
aristocratic man. And this Mr. Trevelyan has emphasised 
for us with a simple and brief retelling of his father’s life. 

All who strive against heavy odds to think well of 
humanity, even those to whom the life of Sir George 
Trevelyan means nothing, will read this book with pleasure. 
And those for whom the name of Trevelyan is associated 
with the superb life of his uncle, Macaulay ; with the great 
history of the American Revolution, called by Henry James 
“a bridge across the Atlantic’’ (the delightful letter to 
Sir George in which this phrase occurs is reproduced in full) ; 
with the masterful recreation of the England of Charles 
James Fox’s early manhood, will find after reading this 
book that these works are infused with new life, derived from 
' this intimate association with the author's vitality of spirit. 
They will also find in the memoir, which is itself a work of 
art, the finer atmosphere of the nineteenth century most 
delicately recaptured. 

We are indebted to Mr. Trevelyan for providing us witha 
record of coolness and tranquillity which is not the peace 
of escape from life, but the peace won from it. This may 
seem unduly lyrical praise of an unpretentious little memoir 
of a man who was far from being a superman, but, un- 
pretentious as it is, the book is truly refreshing. 


EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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A GREAT SINGER 


Melba: An Unconventional Biography. 
By Percy Colson, 18s. (Grayson & Grayson.) 


Nellie Armstrong arrived in London from Melbourne at 
the age of twenty-six, with her four-year-old son and her 
father, and some letters of introduction. Her father was 
willing to start her on her career as a singer only if the 
opinions of her voice were exceptionally favourable. They 
were not. Neither Sir Arthur Sullivan nor Albert Ran- 
degger gave her any encouragement. With Sir Hubert 
Parry she was unable to obtain even an audition. To the 
London of the eighties Australia was an outlandish place, 
and the singer who had received an ovation in Melbourne 
was totally unknown. She made her debut, after nine 
months’ training with Madame Marchesi in Paris, at 
Brussels, in October, 1887, as Gilda in Verdi’s “‘ Rigoletto.” 
Her success was immediate. Her first appearance at 
Covent Garden was two years later in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,”’ but again she met with disillusionment. -It was 
not until Lady de Grey extended her patronage to the 
Australian singer, now known as Madame Melba, that her 
position in London was secure. 


Early Days 

Mr. Colson has well described these early days, and 
Melba’s increasing popularity both as a singer and in the 
society of pre-War London, a world now gone for ever. In 
the preface to his book he remarks that “ the life of a famous 
singer offers perhaps less scope to the biographer . . . than 
that of any other brand of celebrity,’’ and adds that great 
singers are not as a rule particularly interesting people. 
He considers Melba an exception, partly because she was 
a leading artistic personality in an epoch which ended 
abruptly in August, 1914, an epoch in which prima donnas 
and not film stars were legendary figures; and partly 
because of her personality as distinct from her art. He 
might have made more of the first reason, and contrasted 
more sharply the epoch which he describes and the post- 
War world which Melba lived to see. But his biography 
is a discursive book and does not make any claim to be 
a continuous history of his subject or of the world which 
she conquered. He achieves some historical perspective in 
digressions from his theme, in which he deals with the 
changes in singing and in music generally during the past 
forty years, and with the much debated question of opera 
in this country. 


Melba’s Personality 

The personality which emerges from his biography is 
that of a practical, outspoken and undaunted woman. It 
is, indeed, difficult to write the life of a singer with equal 
attention to her personality and her art. The two aspects 
have not the coherence that is to be found, for example, 
in the life of a writer or a painter. He recalls that it was 
once said of Melba that she would have made a success of 
any career she undertook, whether she decided to become 
a singer or open a hat-shop. He denies the theory that 
she was unmusical, but admits that she was undiscriminat- 
ing in her love of music, and that it was not an inborn 
passion with her. Perhaps the story of her meeting with 
Cecil Rhodes throws some light upon her personality as an 
artist, and indeed upon all singers. ‘‘ Tell me, Madame 
Melba,” asked Rhodes, ‘‘is it the art or the applause 
you like ?”’ ‘‘ How dare you ask me such a question!” 
replied Melba, with real or professed indignation. Rhodes 
looked at her for a moment and then said: ‘‘ Yes, I was 
wrong. After all it’s the power we like, isn’t it ?”’ 


DAPHNE SHELMERDINE. 


SS Ss 


@ MEET THE JAPANESE 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS. Author of 
““ Meet the Spaniards,” ‘‘ Meet the Germans,” etc. 
35 illustrations. 

The Japanese daily life—their smiling courtesy, their art, their 
educational system, the status of women, their very modern business 


methods, are keenly observed and described by the author. An 
absorbing book about a mysterious country. 


MOUNT VERNON: ITs 


WNER AND ITS STORY 
By HARRISON H. DODGE. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 
Introduction by OWEN WISTER. 


This is the love-story of a home. Mount Vernon, the great passion 
of George Washington, built lovingly door by door, wall by wall, 
barn and deer park, now has become the shrine of his countrymen who 
visit it by the thousands every year. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. With 24 full-page 
illustrations. Anniversary Edition. 7s. 6d 


An intimate picture of Washington from his letters and diaries, 
telling of his daily life, his troubles, his work and his pleasure, which 
brings him to life as no other biography does. 


THE HEART OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
By BERNIE BABCOCK. Author of ‘‘ The Soul of 
Ann Rutledge,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


Mrs. Babcock gives an intimate account of Washington's hidden 
love for a lovely woman he could never possess. 


THE ROLL-TOP DESK MYSTERY 
By CAROLYN WELLS. Author of ‘“‘ The Umbrella 
Murder,” etc. 7s. 6d. 
Who killed the two girls who were visiting the Berkeleys ? Was 
there just one murderer ? Or was there a second murderer gruesomely 


mocking the first ? Fleming Stone is badly stalled by the amazing 
clues but eventually elucidates the baffling mystery. 


LAUGHING DEATH 


By WALTER C. BROWN. Author of “‘ The Second 


Guess,” etc. 7s. 6d 
A gangster story of the mysterious dens of Chinatown. 


KERRY 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. Author of ‘“‘ The 
Chance of a Lifetime,” etc. 7s. 6d. 


“You might as well know that I intend to marry you,” Henry 
Dawson called up the stairs after Kerry. Could he? But just as 
things seemed blackest, a lost letter brought Kerry romance. 


KITTY FREW 


By JANE ABBOT. Author of “ Beggarman,”’ etc. 
7s. 6d. 


A novel of modern marriage which deals with the problem faced by 
sO many young wives. Could Kitty hoid Gar against this clever, 
subtle mother and the sophisticated, beautiful Marge ? 


THE NINE-HUNDRED BLOCK 
By KATHERINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. Author 
of ‘‘ Yellow Soap,”’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


This is a fresh and gay love-story. There is a lonely young man in 
it and a lovely girl whose mother wants to marry her to the highest 
bidder. There is humour and laughter and a lovers’ quarrel to make 
it an irresistible and delightful book. 


| WHY WORRY? 


By Dr. G. L. WALTON. Frontispiece. Second 
Edition revised and enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


A most encouraging book for these times. Anyone who is nervous 
or discouraged will find Dr. Walton’s humour and sane balance make 
his book as delightful as it is helpful. 


MEXICAN MAZE 


By CARLETON BEALS. June Choice of the Book 
League of America. 75 illustrations by D1EGo 
RIVERA. 

Leaves from a notebook of fifteen years of war and revolution and 
peace in Mexico. A travel book into time as well as through strange 
valleys and along tropical coasts. 

. A fascinating book . . . the reader will find him (Mr. Beals) 

a most trustworthy guide from one part to another of his Mexican 
Maze.”—The Times Literary Supplement 
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ON GARDENS 


Gardens and Gardening. 
Studio Gardening Annual (1932). 


On the pleasantest of all the co-operations of man with 
Nature what can one find to say that has not been said ? 
Yet when one comes to consider the place of the garden 
in man’s life, not so very much has been written after all. 
The “ purest of human pleasures ”’ leads more to immediate 
delight and participation, to an interior peace, than to 
praise. The gardener does not want to read too much 
about the perfections of other peoples’ gardens or to 
write about his own; a seed catalogue or hints how his 
own desires may be realised suit him better. Or a reflec- 
tion that while the drought (or the wind or the floods or 
the grubs) hit all alike, fortune may favour him this time 
and not his neighbour. 

Yet men have not yet gone to war about their gardens ; 
even Babylon was not taken for its slung terraces. In 
his garden a man can stand up, without the compulsion 
to knock his next door gardener down and lay his country 
waste. Bulb-stealing has never had the same atmosphere 


By Mary Butts 


does not strike and where no one would go to look at 
the time; or a bird-bath where it would be nice to see 
birds, not thinking that the site might be where a rose- 
bush gives cover to a cat. Nor does the gardener who 
writes the article rebuke him for thoughtlessness ; doing no 
more than point out to him that no birds will wash there. 

Indeed it would seem that in gardens there is all that 
we have ofa nature religion left tous. Once we worshipped, 
feared and propitiated, but also adored everything there 
is out of doors. The classic religions show it and the 
cults of our ancestors. When Christianity turned out the 
gods, it kept the garden ; left a hole in the wall for patron 
saints to creep in, attend to departments, under strict 
regulations; and though on the whole it stripped the 
orchard, the grove, the sea with its fish of their potencies, 
Our Lady was fond of flowers. Otherwise the loss would 
have been infinite but for man’s ingenuity, whose cunning 
it is to hide away his unfashionable gods until the fashions 
change ; whose wisdom it is to know that fashions change, 
and that that which has been part of the divine dress is 
made of such stuff as can always be put on again. 


Dr. Hugh Roger-Smith’s Garden in a Suburb. 


A special feature was the introduction of troughs made of reinforced 
concrete raised on legs and filled with “moraine” material where high 
alpine plants flourished well. This garden contained some eighteen 
hundred different alpines, personally collected in Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Tatla, the Balkans, etc. 


From “‘ Gardens and Gardening” (Studio). 


or produced the same literature as cattle-raiding. Man 
the gardener is kept very busy and behaves himself. At 
the only cost—a high cost but a fair one—that he makes 
less history. 


The Studio’s annual publication, ‘‘ Gardens and Garden- 
ing,’’ is agreeably free from rhapsody. Admirably illus- 
trated throughout, it begins with a few general articles in 
which emotion never gets out of hand, and delight escapes 
through the medium of sound advice. Until, half-way 
through, it comes down to business with lists such as 
“Annuals for Special Purposes,’’ and a “ Planting and 
Colour Guide.”” Encouragement for the beginner; while 
it has throughout something of the feeling and intention 
of some kindly old religion, so sure of itself, so ripe in its 
theology, as to welcome all new-comers and set them to 
work with a blessing. Knowing that the warnings follow 
of themselves and that the rewards are in proportion 
to the virtue expended, it has only to bless. (Though I 
do not think it should encourage the gardener of limited 
means to acquire a sham Della Robbia for an ornament.) 
But to set against this indiscretion, there is the gentle 
snub—for that is as far as this faith goes in rebuke— 
given to the novice who puts up a sundial where the sun 


The Garden Faith is a part of these ancestral devotions, 
stripped of some of their ecstasies and terrors, the figures 
of the huge potencies left outside—until the wind lays all 
things low. For the Garden Faith is to still man and 
appease him, stay him with infinite perfections in minia- 
ture; ask of him strict and easy and joyful services; 
and its rewards are based on those of fair service given. 

And the final reward is the same as for any other of the 
faiths and occupations of man: that he, by long service 
and association, will become a part of what he loves, of 
what he has made to be. Part of the earth and the sap 
and the scent and the petals and the fruit; of ‘“‘ the light 
and the night and the half light.”’ It is then that the 
gods who used to be found in gardens will be found in 
him ; the Aphrodite drawn by doves and sparrows, young 
Artemis, Priapus of the seeds, Our Lady of Wild Beasts, 
Earth, the Sender-up-of-Gifts and Dionysos of the Flower ; 
the creators and sustainers of the Garden Faith. Or, 
if he must have his faith a monotheism, there was the man 
in the poem to whom it was said : 

“‘ And, son of Isslam, thou shalt see, some day before thy 
journey’s end, 


Who walks the garden, eve by eve, and bows his head 
and calls thee friend.” 
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A BOOK OF GREAT CRITICISM 
By Geoffrey Grigson 


New Bearings in English Poetry. 
By F. R. Leavis. 6s. (Chatto & Windus.) 


This book has an active, acid quality. It could, if it 
were widely read, clean off the greasy verdigris which for 
a hundred years has blunted the points of verse. For the 
novelty of his new bearings Mr. Leavis makes no personal 
claim. He is under obvious avowed debts. Mr. T. S. Eliot 
has attacked after-romanticism. Mr. I. A. Richards has 
shown how criticism can become keen once more, and see 
into the actualities of experience and expression. The late 
T. E. Hulme (whom Mr. Leavis mentions once only with 
something of a sneer) left a brilliant shot at the romantic 
attitude, which he defined as the intrusion of infinity and 
as “‘ spilt religion.”’ 

But the campaign has been piecemeal. Mr. Richards 
has been occupied with criticising criticism. Mr. Eliot has 
been occupied with a poet’s function. His criticism has 
been a series of fragmenta aurea, scattered here and there 
in this article and that, in pamphlet and introduction and 
occasional essay. Mr. Leavis is neither poet nor pioneer 
of new criticism, but a critic handling his material. He 
is following the advance guard, bringing new strength with 
him and a force of all arms. 

Here is his argument—that the idea of poetry faded in 
the nineteenth century from a robust plant to a shoot 
growing whitely under a stone. ‘‘ Nineteenth century 
poetry, we realise, was characteristically preoccupied with 
the creation of a dream-world.’’ Poets of the Romantic 
period believed that “the interests animating their poetry 
were the forces moving the world, or that might move it. 
But Victorian poetry implicitly admits that the actual 
world is alien, recalcitrant and unpoetical, and that no 
protest is worth making except the protest of withdrawal.” 
The bane of an unassailed idea of the poetic is its 
effect upon real talent, and Mr. Leavis is prepared 
to state that effect with economical directness. He 
surveys the chief poetry from the days of Tennyson and 
Arnold to the dim twilight of ‘‘ The Shropshire Lad ’’ and 
Rupert Brooke (and, one might add, to the foggy moon- 
light of Laurence Binyon and Humbert Wolfe). He finds 
little in it worth the attention of an adult mind. Browning 
stands out as a big, schoolboyish lump—one would scarcely 
say rock—.of actuality. But leaving the poets whom one 
regards as being typically Victorian, there are still others 
to be considered before reaching post-War poetry. Thomas 
Hardy and Yeats are two of them; one a poet of a few 
poems of indisputable, unVictorian greatness, who finds 
his way into anthologies by such wholly Victorian dream- 
pieces as ‘‘ Lyonesse’’; the other a poet whose roots lay 
in the warm, sickly nineties, from which he has grown 
tardily by force of talent. Walter de la Mare Mr. Leavis 
brackets with these two as a lesser man. He has a word 
to say in praise of Edward Thomas, one or two neat dis- 
missals to make of Georgians and post-Georgians (Rupert 
Brooke “‘ energised the Garden-Suburb ethos with a certain 
original talent and the vigour of a prolonged adolescence.”’ 
“The Sitwells belong to the history of publicity rather 
than of poetry’’), a crumb to throw to Edmund 
Blunden—and he has dealt with the past in seventy-four 
pages. 

The legacy, one sees, of the Victorian age would go into 
a small volume, a miserable corpus of the poets, but the 
Victorian tradition of what poetry should be still continues. 
There are three forces, in Mr. Leavis’s view, to destroy the 
tradition, to pull down and rebuild: T. S. Eliot, Ezra 
Pound and Gerard Manley Hopkins. Hopkins as a Vic- 
torian unpublished till our own day, but the one Victorian 
big enough to break from the pervasive dream-world, he 
leaves till last. Eliot everyone would haye put in the front. 
His verse, like the verse of Hopkins, is born of the wrestlings 
of valuable experience. It comes decisively out of the 
toseate fog and the thin sublime to the actuality of 
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FILMS: THE WAY OF 
THE CINEMA 


By ANDREW BUCHANAN. A new book, written in a frank 
and informative way, by a well-known British film expert 
who has much that is new to say concerning the modern 
film. His expert views on temporary lists as 
scenario writers will arouse great interest. 5/- net 


BOOKS: 
AN INTRODUCTION 
TO READING 


By WRIGHT WATTS MILLER, B.A., M.Ed. Provides help- 
ful guidance to the full enjoyment of leisure reading and 
contains specially interesting chapters on Poetry and the 
Novel. A book which will be read by all who wish to 
derive greater pleasure from literary study. 5/- net 


ART: 
AN INTRODUCTION 
TO APPRECIATION 


By RAYMOND COXON, A.R.C.A. A new and interesting 
book from which the reader will obtain a fuller under- 
standing of the creative beauties of pictorial and — 
art. Many unique illustrations. /+ net 
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contemporary existence. The conflict of a modern mind of 
the best order enters into its anatomy. Of Ezra Pound 
one might have been doubtful or scornful, forgetting 
“Hugh Selwyn Manberley ”’ in the mass of technical but 
light experiment which preceded it. Yet to read this 
poem, and read it after Mr. Leavis’s chapter on Ezra Pound, 
is to be left no doubt of its major quality, of its right to 
rank in its own time with such works as “ Gerontion”’ 
and ‘‘ The Waste Land.’’ Its bracketed sub-title ‘ (Life 
and Contacts) ’’ epitomises the change in verse which it 
marks with the work of Eliot and the new-found Gerard 
Hopkins. Its scorn should burn up the etiolated shadows 
of Romanticism and make the time we live in aware of 
its own shamefulness. 


“The ‘age demanded ’ chiefly a mould in plaster, 
Made with no loss of time; 
A prose kinema, not, not assuredly, alabaster 
Or the ‘sculpture’ of rhyme.” 


Hopkins “ is likely to prove, for our time and the future, 


the only influential poet of the Victorian age, and he seems 
to me the greatest.’’ Mr. Leavis again is right. But 
what of that future? He does not prophesy at length. 
He “ tips’ two younger poets, Mr. William Empson and 
Mr. Ronald Bottrall, and ends, as he began, dolefully with 
the view that poetry appeals little now to a preoccupied 
world, and that “poetry in the future, if there is poetry, 
seems likely to matter even less to the world.” 

It is only this probability that makes me wonder if Mr. 
Leavis’s book will miss the slowly accumulating fame that it 
deserves. It omits, itneglects; nowand then it minimises ; 
it says things dogmatically ; it suggests a dozen disputes. 
But it does not equivocate. Economically and steadily it 
states a thesis which is maintained by facts. Its un- 
compromising, deliberate bravery sets it apart from the 
pale Janus-like stuff which passes as criticism, as much 
between boards as in week-end sixpennies and twopennies. 
I would throw away caution, borrow from the Sunday 
press and declare “‘ New Bearings in English Poetry ’’ to 
be a great book. : 


POETRY IN AN 
The Literary Mind. 


By Max Eastman. (Scribners.) 


Mr. Eastman offers himself as a diagnostician, but is him- 
self a symptom. The case he is considering is that of 
culture—of the culture that depends upon literary tradi- 
tion. That something has gone very wrong we grant 
him at once. But his account of the case is both muddle- 
headed and naive. He points for instance to the almost 
complete disappearance of serious literary organs in the 
last two or three decades, and thinks this a sign of progress. 
Science, he says, has put them out of date—them and all 
they stand for. The intelligent among us (that is, he seems 
to think, the growing majority) want “ verified statements ”’ 
and ‘‘ real knowledge,’’ and for these we go to the victorious 
and advancing sciences—among these sciences (Mr. East- 
man has faith) psychology and sociology. The literary 
critics and the professors make a fuss. ‘‘ They are fight- 
ing for the right of literary men to talk loosely, and yet 
be taken seriously in a scientific age.”’ 

Mr. Eastman has someexcuse. The critics, ‘‘ humanists ”’ 
and others, whom he quotes, do talk a lot of nonsense, and 
it must be admitted that they do not misrepresent the 
contemporary state of culture. The standards hitherto 
kept alive by tradition have dissolved with the tradition, 
and (as the disappearance of critical journals shows) there 
is no longer an informed public taking a serious and intelli- 
gent interest in literature. So Mr. Eastman, a trained 
mind (he is it seems a psychologist) and ‘* himself a poet,”’ 
can exhibit complacently a complete Philistinism and a 
complete lack of education, and think he stands for sweet- 
ness and light. 

With complete assurance—that is, utterly unsuspecting 
his lack of qualifications—he lays down the law about 
literature and criticism. He talks about the “ classical”’ 
movement: ‘‘ Allen Tate, Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Ivor 
Winters, Edith Sitwell, Robert Graves, Laura Riding— 
readers of modern essays will recognise the group... .” 
Many will, it is to be feared: that is the plight we are in. 
No one with the beginnings of intelligence about literature 
could have offered that list. To make game of ‘‘ modernist ’’ 
poetry as expounded by Miss Sitwell is easy—too easy to be 
worth while, one would have thought. But Mr. Eastman 
simply cannot see the difference in intellectual status 
between her and Mr. Eliot. And where poetry is concerned 


AGE OF SCIENCE 


he positively prefers her to Mr. Eliot. Arnold Bennett 
sharec this taste, it may be remembered. The explanation 
is simple: it is that Miss Sitwell is simple, and offers her 
admirers the kind of thing they expect in poetry— memories 
of childhood, sentimental reveries and so on. So we are 
not surprised when Mr. Eastman dismisses ‘‘ Ash-Wednes- 
day’ as an “ oily puddle of emotional noises.’’ He is 
convinced that the ‘‘ modernists ”’ are deliberately cultivat- 
ing unintelligibility because science has left them nothing 
more serious to do. The proposition is not worth dis- 
cussing. To begin with, there is no ‘‘ modernist ’’ school 
of poetry. There are two or three real poets, who are 
very different one from another. The views on poetry of 
the critic who cannot see that Mr. Eliot is one of these and 
Mr. E. E. Cummings is not, are hardly worth considering. 

And “ The Literary Mind ”’ would be hardly worth con- 
sidering if it had not a representative value. Mr. Eastman 
is not a freak, and has, as I have said, his excuse in the 
present plight of culture. One can, for instance, nowhere 
count on finding a public or an audience to whom his 
pronouncements would be obviously preposterous. The 
trouble with modern poetry is not that science has driven 
it out of all the fields with which intelligence can concern 
itself, but that there is no educated public. Science is 
responsible only in so far as it has made possible the rapid 
changes that have broken continuity, and the mass- 
production methods that have destroyed the cultural 
tradition. There are no current standards of taste, there 
is no centre and no authority. If we cannot direct our- 
selves, we are left to the guidance of Mr. Nicolson and 
Mr. Priestley. 

What is really odd about Mr. Eastman is his worship of 
science. Few scientists would make the claims for it that 
he does. He seems to think that it will solve all our 
problems for us. He lives still, in short, in the age of 
H. G. Wells. But our problems cannot be settled without 
reference to the ends of life, without decisions as to what 
kind of life is desirable, and it is an elementary fallacy to 
suppose that such decisions can be left to science. But 
poetry, though it may have no authority in the province 
of ‘‘ certified facts,’’ has a good deal of authority in the 
question of what, in the long run, humanity is likely to find 
a satisfactory way of life. 

F. R. Leavis. 
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SOME POETS 


Song and Its Fountains. 
By “A. E.” 5s. (Macmillan.) 


Poems. 
By Padraic Colum. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


WARD, LOCK & Co. 


New 7/6 Novels 


YOUNG 
DESIRE 
VALENTINE 


The numerous admirers of ‘“ The Things 
That Count”’ will welcome this wholly 


Poems. 
By Geofirey Scott. 5s. (Oxford University Press.) 


Pierced Night. 
By Edward Hall Scott. 6s. (Red Lion Press.) 


Clemence and Clare. 
By Joan Adeney Easdale. 3s. 6d. (Hogarth Press.) 


‘* There are two wisdoms in us,”’ writes A. E. in his new 
book ; ‘‘ the wisdom we are born with and the wisdom we 
acquire. The outer mind grows but slowly to maturity, 
and even at its culmination it is never so wise as that other 
enriched by the garnered wisdom of countless lives.’’ It 


will be seen at once that A. E. speaks a very different delightful puennee: 
language from Mr. Eliot and his followers. Perhaps it is in “A really fine novel, distinguished by 
the realisation of this that he writes in his preface: ‘‘ Those excellent characterisation . . . makes 


excellent reading.’ —Western Mail, Cardiff 


RIGHT 
OF WAY 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


“Holds one’s interest from beginning to 
end.” —Times 


“ Told with force and vigour.” 
News-Chronicle 
—Everyman 


THE 
BUSHMASTER 


BEN BOLT 


A fighting and galloping story of the Aus- 
tralian bush. Reveals the author as one of 
the best among modern writers of mystery 
and adventure. 


THE SIGN OF 
THE GLOVE 


CARLTON DAWE 


Another Leathermouth”’ story. 
“Very readable.’’—News-Chronicle 
“ An engrossing mystery story.” 
Cork Examiner 


A MYSTERY 
CHAIN 


L. G. MOBERLY 


A strong, well-fashioned and entirely com- 
mendable tale by a competent author. 


who cannot follow my reasoning may perhaps be amused 
or interested by the fantasy a poet has built about his 
life and poetry.’ But a poet cannot escape criticism as 
easily as that. If ‘‘Song and Its Fountains”’ is, as we 
believe it to be, a serious attempt to trace at least one of 
the sources of poetry, it must be put to the test as 
such, 

‘I was surprised by a sudden fiery rushing out of words 

from within me, and | took paper and pencil, and wrote as 
rapidly as fingers could move the words which came to 
me; and I was aware from the first that all was com- 
plete, and the verses altogether seemed to float about the 
brain like a swarm of bees trying to enter a hive. . 
I did not know what idea was in the poem until it was written 
down.’’ This is but one example given by A. E. of the way 
he wrote his poems. It is comparable of course to the 
way in which Blake wrote his; and the Prophetic Books 
are a sorry warning of what may happen when “‘ the wisdom 
we are born with ’’ is allowed to speak unchecked by “ the 
wisdom we acquire.’’ Not that any good poems—even 
Mr. Eliot’s—do no more than consciously express the idea 
which is their basis: ‘‘ art has power beyond the conscious 
aim.’’ There is a certain magic which evades the too 
consciously manufactured poem. Nevertheless, to write as 
A. E. says he writes, is to divorce oneself from the spirit of 
the times; and poetry cannot, without a severe loss, 
separate itself off from the age in which it is born. High 
as A. E.’s poetry may rise above the common level of 
“automatic writing,’ it lacks that immediacy and in- 
evitability which, in distinction to traditional expression, 
is one of the major appeals of contemporary poetry. 

Miraculously as he avoids the bogs of sentimentality 
into which ninety-nine per cent. of his followers would 
certainly fall, he is too lonely, too isolated from his time, to 
be really vital. Nor can he completely avoid the ambiguity 
whith must necessarily hinder a communication stated in 
terms of a more or less personal symbolism. ‘‘ Song and 
Its Fountains’ therefore is more valuable as a personal 
record than as an addition to the literature of general 
creative psychology. It is in fact an interesting foot- 
note to A. E.’s other and earlier book, ‘“‘ The Candle of 
Vision.”’ 

There is a section in Padraic Colum’s collected poems 
dedicated to ‘‘ A. E., who fostered me.’’ It would be vain 
to suppose, however, that Mr. Colum’s poetry is in very 
close relationship to A. E.’s. It is, to begin with, much more 
naturalistic ; it sings of the Irish country-side and of the 
joys and sorrows of the Irish peasant. Everyone is familiar 
with ‘‘ An Old Woman of the Roads’’ and ‘‘ O Men from the 
Fields.”’ Such poems go as near the borderlines of senti- 
mentality as a poem dare; but it must be confessed that 


” 


“ A first-rate story. 
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Mr. Colum does not always stay on the right side of the 
border. At his best he is simple, direct and intensely 
human; at his worst he is apt to hear robins ringing the 
Angelus, to see fuchsia blooms like Lamps of the Sanctuary 
and to notice how the thrush “ held up the Monstrance, a 
dew-circled leaf.’”” On the whole, Mr. Colum’s collected 
poems make disappointing reading ; not because they are 
bad, but because, at their best, they are so high above the 
general level of his work. It is disheartening to discover 
with what heavy gait the Muse can go who, in “ The 
Plougher,”’ inspired Mr. Colum to write such heartening 
lines as : 
‘“‘ Slowly the darkness falls, the broken lands blend with the 
savage ; 
The a stands by the brutes, a head’s breadth 
only above them. 
A head’s breadth ? Aye, but therein is hell’s depth and 
the height up to heaven, 


And the thrones of the gods and their halls, their chariots, 
purples and splendours.”’ 


Readers who have enjoyed the late Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s 
Architecture of Humanism’ and Portrait of Zelide’”’ 
will have noticed that there was a good deal of the poet 
in him. How much a poet he was they now have an oppor- 
tunity to discover. Less than thirty poems make up the 
total of his output ; and if none of them achieves the pure 


gold of poetry, they are all considerably above the average | 


verse of to-day. Ina lyric addressed to W. H. Davies the 
poet defines his own attitude to poetry: ‘I go,’’ he writes, 


“Lost in a landscape of the mind, 
A country where the lights are low 
And where the ways are hard to find.” 


Nevertheless, dim as are the ways he attempts to trace, 
the candle he takes to guide him is not dim. There is the 
hardness of flint in his style and the spring of tempered 
steel. Most ambitious of his poems is that wherein he sets 
the high heroism of Hector against the higher heroism of 
blind Homer “tapping down his dusty road’; deeds 
against words, action against thought. It is an old theme, 


but one which Mr. Scott has made brightly new in the 
polished mirror of his verse. One could wish that he had 
spent more time away from prose; it would have been a 
very special niche he filled as a poet. One could wish also 
that Mr. Edward Hall Scott were endowed with a little 
more of the clarity in which Mr. Geoffrey Scott’s poems 
excel. Here is an example of the score of lyrics that 
comprise this expensive and poorly printed volume : 


‘‘T’ll witness to the Truth before I die, 
That after men will know it was the Truth; 
That what they laughed at, travesty, deny, 
Is surge of Truth beating against my doors. 
I could not hold from them or hide, 
Not if it sweep me on its tide— 
From every mooring outlawed—drowned, 
It is the Truth.” 


Which, even if it were more adequately expressed (why 
suddenly change the tenses—and can one be outlawed from 
one’s moorings ?) amounts merely to a piece of bombast. 
Miss Easdale is a young poetess whose work won consider- 
able praise last year when she published a collection of 
verses of which it was almost impossible to believe that 
they were written at so early an age. ‘‘ Clemence and 
Clare ’’ is later and (in so far as the title-poem is concerned) 
more ambitious. To her astonishing ability in picture- 
making she now evidently seeks to add a narrative ability. 
The result so far is an inferior verse-counterpart to Miss 
Townsend Warner’s fantastic prose. There is also a hint 
of Miss Sitwell ; lawns are like baize, old ladies speak with 


_a jackdaw’s croak, eyelids flap like the wings of a moth, 


and ladies’ frocks are like the paisley-winged butterfly. 
It would be a pity if Miss Easdale’s very individual talent 
were to lose itself in an admiration for others. It was not 
to be expected, or even hoped, that she would continue with 
her Anglo-Japanese picture-making ; and no doubt she will 
find her own way in time to the kind of poetry she is best 
fitted to write. Transition is always a tricksy matter. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 


Authors and the Book Trade. 


By Frank Swinnerton. 5s. net. (Gerald Howe.) 


There must be something irresistible about the lure of 
books, for it withstands all kinds of discouragement. 
Almost every year some new witness arises to the difficulties 
of authorship, the trials of publishing and the apathy of 
that incalculable factor, ‘‘ the reading public’’; yet new 
publishing houses open their doors every season, and the 
literary agents besiege them with the typescripts of new 
novelists. We have listened to the statistics of Mr. Stanley 
Unwin, writing as a publisher who knows every lock and 
gadget of the book market; to the sage advice of Mr. 
Michael Joseph, publisher turned agent, with active experi- 
ence of journalism to fortify his enterprise ; and now we are 
invited to the counsels of Mr. Frank Swinnerton, who has 
made a sound and threefold success as publisher’s reader, 
reviewer and novelist. Every one of these writers begins by 
insisting upon the hard life which the pursuit of letters 
entails upon its devotees; but every one of them proves 
also, by the zest with which he combats his difficulties, that 
he would not even now choose any other career if he had 
to begin again. The truth is, books are irresistible; and 
as Mr. Swinnerton himself admits, there are those who are 
“born to authorship as the sparks fly upward’’; and 
there is nothing for their friends to do but to wish them 
good luck. 

In many respects Mr. Swinnerton’s is the most enter- 
taining of all recent books devoted to the craft and business 
of writing. It is candid, lively and good-humoured, and 


THE LURE OF AUTHORSHIP 


there is packed into its one hundred and fifty pages of wit 
and raillery more solid information than is to be found 
in many ponderous tomes. Mr. Swinnerton addresses 
himself to the expectant author, and arrays before his 
imagination the various channels through which he will 
have to pass on his way to public approbation. Every one 
of those channels Mr. Swinnerton has explored in person. 
He gives an intimate and interpretative account of the 
publisher’s reader, that shy combination of ‘‘ taste, experi- 
ence and a subtle enjoyment of drudgery for the sake of its 
occasional rewards,’’ who is blamed for all his employer’s 
errors, and forgotten altogether in the day of his success. 
He traces the rise of the literary agent, and does full justice 
to his value as an intermediary, while he does not disguise 
the risks of a too complacent belief in all his promises. 
Having piloted his author’s MS. through the mazes of pro- 
duction, he next discusses the much-disputed means of 
forcing the printed book upon the public. Every author, 
of course, believes that there is only one way of selling a 
book, and that is, to keep on repeating its name in gigantic 
type in the advertisement columns of every newspaper in 
the country. Mr. Swinnerton, on the contrary, knows that 
this is the one way in which expenditure is never balanced 
by results. Advertising,’ he persists, ‘does not sell 
books ; advertising by itself is a hopeless game”’; “‘ we 
never notice advertisements until the things they advertise 
are familiar to us.” 

What, then, does sell books ? How is the author to reach 
the vast acclaiming public which makes a nest-egg for 
everyone concerned in a “‘ Sorrel and Son,” a ‘“‘ Rosary ”’ 
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or ‘‘ The Way of an Eagle’’ ? Nobody seems to know for 
certain. Mr. Swinnerton brings his survey down to the very 
latest data, with a consideration of the broadcasting of the 
B.B.C. and the rapidly increasing sales of the Book Society. 
But it is a curious experience that the praise of broadcast 
critics has very little, if any effect on sales. Perhaps 
because the lectures are given at the hour when most 
potential book-buyers are getting ready for dinner ; perhaps 
because (with the brilliant exception of Mr. Michael Sadleir’s 
talks on novels) the books acclaimed are not of the kind 
to appeal very greatly to the library subscriber. And in 
spite of the Book Society, it is to the book-borrower and not 
to the book-buyer that the English publisher has still to 
look for his patrons. The Book Society sells one book a 
month in large numbers, and adds greatly to the general 
sales of the same book outside its own organisation. But 
its ‘‘ recommendations ”’ do not bring much business. And 
still author, publisher and bookseller beat their wings in 
the void, waiting upon that popular air which shall waft 
them all to the heaven of success. And still that air bloweth 
where it listeth, and still its favourites seem simply the 
children of chance. 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 


FENCED WATER. 
By George W. Ogden. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Gene Crowley is so green that when he arrives in the 
cattle country in the Wild West he is tricked into fencing 
water, and thereby commits a breach of the Western law 
of convention that takes a long time to live down. Mr. 
Ogden’s story deals with the rise of Gene to popularity 
after his mistake, and it is a fine yarn. 

Gene is a good-humoured but rather impetuous young 
man, and his adventures in the cattle country are worth 
following. Mr. Ogden’s book is brightly written—in true 
Ogden style in fact—and Gene’s fight to victory, against 
almost overwhelming odds, to the girl he loves is in the 
best class of Western stuff. 

It is a story which travels at great speed, though now 
and again Mr. Ogden slows down a little to describe some 
of the beautiful Western scenery, and it is then that the 
true wide-open-space atmosphere is at its best. 


THE RATS OF NORWAY. 
By Keith Winter. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


When the best novels of 1932 are summed up next Christ- 
mas, this book will surely be on the list. Mr. Winter 
attracted much attention with his first novel, ‘‘ Other 
Man’s Saucer,’’ which was brilliant though wild and very 
young. Here in his second the brilliancy remains, but it 
has new strength and maturity to go with it. The tale 
is of neither rats nor Norway (the title is rather annoyingly 
misleading), but about two pairs of lovers as unhappy in 
their instincts as the lemmings which swim out from the 
coast of Norway to seek an island which does not exist. 
The setting, which is remarkably good, is a preparatory 
school in Northumberland, with the boys as a background 
to the major characters, the staff. 

It is only a short novel, but the story is big—big because 
it is entirely untouched by any acknowledged theatrical 
or fictional treatment. These pages tell of a love that 
brings tragedy because it is cruelly real. Not that this is 
a miserable book. It is a thing of humour, most satisfying 
characterisation and drama. The effects are the stronger 
because there seems to be no striving for them; it is as 
though the story leads the writer. The last few pages are 
crashing. There should be a place for Mr. Winter in the 
English novel’s to-morrow. His writing is highly intelli- 
gent, and rarely do you feel that his simplicity is artful. 
The most remarkable thing about his work is a quality 
combining spareness and intensity ; he uses words grudg- 
ingly, yet the narrative flows easily. He can afford to 
shatter a brittle-sweet passage with ‘‘ their eyes were shining 
with beer and love.” 


HEATH CRANTON Ltd. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT 


P. McBRIDE, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.S.E., Author of ‘* The Riddle of 
Personality,” etc., etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Author of this book has had many opportunities of studying 
human nature. Not only has he had a very large medical ey mam 
but his own love of sport has made him a keen observer. He has brought 
to his task a well trained mind, a keen eye, a sense of humour and ti 
own powerful personality. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND HER REFORMATIONS 


WILLIAM HOWARD-FLANDERS, Author of 

* King, Parliament and Army,” etc. etc. 10s. 

In this book the Author has endeavoured to Snag the history of the 
English Church from the introduction of Christianity into the Island to 
the death of Wycliffe. He has done his work well, after many years of 
patient research. 


*LONGSHORE AND DOWN CHANNEL 
agi GRIGSBY. With 12 full-page illustrations by STANLEY Rocers- 


“The Author (who is young and fresh of vision) is well known to the 
readers of the London Evening News, The Blue Peter, The Daily Telegraph, 
and other publications for her contributions. The book is therefore sure 
of a welcome from her many admirers. 


CHESHIRE FOLK. Tales from the Cheshire Plain 

WALTER GLADDEN. 3s. 6d. net. 
Here is an undiscovered nook of Old England. 

Readers of the Manchester Guardian have long known the quaint, quiet 
humour and tender pathos of “ 

Nothing like this book has been done since Thrums was introduced 
to the public. 

Cheshire has been put on the Literary Map at last. 


MARDLES FROM SUFFOLK. Tales of the South Folk 
ERNEST READ COOPER, F.S.A., Author of “ A Suffolk Coast Gar- 


land,” “* Bygone Dunwich,” etc. etc. 3s. 6d. net. 

To do justice to “ natyves " you must catch a “ natyve,’’ one who has 
his subject born in him, and the knack of putting it into attractive and 
readable shape. The forbears of the Author of this book go back through 
many generations of Suffolk life. 


A BOOK OF DEVONSHIRE PARSONS 
BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL, Author of “ Dartmoor and its Surround- 


ing,” * Rambles in Old Exeter,” etc. 3s. 6d. net. 

Miss Cresswell’s studies of Devonshire churches are well known in the 
west country. In this, her latest k, she has recorded the doings of 
clerics who have served those churches since the thirteenth century. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


J. THORBURN MUIRHEAD, A.M.I.C.E., F.R.G.S. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Author of this book, who is a well known contributor to the proceed- 
ings of learned societies, takes the reader into his confidence and chats 
upon matters of intimate interest in a way that attracts by its charm and 
impresses by its wisdom. 


THE INDIA ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 
D. MADAHAVA RAO. With an Introduction by Epwarp Marjori- 
BANKS, M.P. 2s. 6d. net. 

A clear and succinct narrative by a man whose opinion is as welcome as 
a ray of sunlight to those who have faith in the British Raj. The public 
is in need of a short summary of events in India from the beginning of 
Lord Irwin's Viceroyalty to the present day. Here is a young Indian, 
A Brahmin and the son of an Indian Judge, speaking in the clearest possible 
language. 


MEMORIES OF PIONEER DAYS IN QUEENSLAND 


MARY MACLEOD PAE, Foreword by the Right Hon. Lord 

5 G.C.M.G., G.C.L.E., sometime Governor of Queensland. 

t. 

" pn from the simple charm of the narrative it is worth a place in 

the fd of Australian social development . . . Mrs. Banks is to 
be thanked for her part.""-—The Times Literary Supplement 


FICTION 


WILD LIGHT 
CAPTAIN W. M-VILLE WACE, M.C., Author of “ Yolande of 


Johore,” etc. 
The scenes of “ Wild Light ” are laid in Rhodesia. We meet a group 
of tobacco growers and their families. Here are English men and women 
growing up" in a new land. But the same difficulties surround them, 
pone is still life, love and death to contend with! Human nature seems 
much the same in the new countries as in the old ! 


THE SECRET FORMULA 
“ ALAN PETERS.” 7s. 6d. net. 

Robert Steele, M.D., young, "Telatile, b hot-headed, enthusiastic, believed 
that finding the cause of Cancer was not half as important as finding the 
cure: and d by a lucky accident stumbled across a promising clue. Working 
feverishly night and day he finally succeeds in Lo. ag cure, but at the 
a of triumph he is ruined—or almost ruined—by man’s commonest 
weakness. 


HEARTS AND DIAMONDS 
WILLSHERRACOMBE. Author of“ DevonExmoor,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


A novel of Exmoor is recommended to those who appreciate a clean 
story of an English country-side with a spice of love oon adventure in its 
composition. 


THE GLORY AND THE DREAM 
VIOLA LARKINS. 7s. 6d. net 
An arresting book dealing with an absorbing problem, telling of a man 
and woman who, because of their selfish intolerance and narrowness of 
vision, bring disaster on themselves. 


THE LEADING LIGHT 


GEORGE RODERICK. Wra by Lionet Epwarps. 7s. 6d. net. 
All lovers of Horse Racing a ~ (> Hunting should secure this novel. 


AROUND BROOM LANE 


MRS. WILLIAM O'BRIEN. | 3s. 6d. net 

* This charming and lovable book v tony life and character in the South 
of Ireland will appeal, of course, to people of Irish blood everywhere . . . 
the sketches of cen nature in these pages are as closely observed and 
convincing as they are mellow and refreshing... . ‘Around Broom 
Lane * is a book of happy and intimate portraiture, full of heart and discern- 
ment. Mrs. O'Brien Sones her characters perfectly and makes us know 
them too.” —Observer 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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THE LAST OF THE CRUSADERS 


Sobieski. 


By J. B. Morton. tos. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


It is perhaps impossible to-day to recapture some of the 
romantic glory that once was Poland’s. We are apt to 
treat her as a parvenu or post-War member of the European 
States system, oblivious of the fact that there was a time 
when she was the dominant factor in the politics of 
Eastern Europe, and the guardian of the outposts of 
Western civilisation against the restless energies of Muscovy 
and Turkey. United with the grand duchy of Lithuania 
in 1386, when the Grand Duke Jagiello married Queen 
Jadviga, the kingdom of Poland could boast of frontiers 
which rested along the line of the Dnieper from Smolensk 
to Kiev, and were pushed forward to the shores of the 
Black Sea between Odessa and Ochakov; and her rulers 
received the obedience of the wild Cossacks of the Ukraine 
and homage from the Electors of Brandenburg. But 
the Eastern vein was strongly developed in Polish character ; 
and petty intrigues and palace revolutions, the common 
experience of all Oriental states, reduced Poland to the 
degradation of national futility, with the result that in 
the eighteenth century the courts of Vienna, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg could successfully conspire for the division 
of Polish lands among themselves. The Poles, in their 
fierce hatred of despotic government, brought a worse evil 
on their country—the heavy hand of an unsympathetic 
conqueror, who gave no thought to the Polish statute 
Nov? Nihil, by which the seym and the senate had equal 
say with the Crown in matters of policy, or to the diberum 
veto, by which any Polish or Lithuanian nobleman could 
bring government to a standstill by saying ‘‘ Nie pozwalam ”’ 
(“ I do not approve ’’) in the Diet. 

Mr. J. B. Morton has attempted to draw a picture of the 
one man who tried to save Poland from herself; and his 
life of John Sobieski (known as John III of Poland) is a 
brilliant piece of biographical writing based upon materials 
which are as yet not available in English. Students of 
European history, however, will hesitate before accepting 
some of Mr. Morton’s conclusions, not necessarily because 
his evaluations are unhistorical, but because they are so 
contrary to those usually met with in existing books on 
Sobieski’s period. Sobieski has hitherto been depicted as a. 
self-seeking noble who forced his way to the throne of Poland 
through a welter of intrigue and at the head of a standing 


From ‘‘ Sobieski,” by J. B. Morton (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 


rounded by his family. 
(In the Wilanow Collection. Artist unknown.) 


By J. D. Griffith Davies 


army; and his patriotism has been discounted by his 
support of the Swedish Charles X against his own country 
in 1654 and 1655, and by his Francophile sympathies in 
1669 when Michael Wisniowiecki was elected to the vacant 
throne. But Mr. Morton boldly makes Sobieski a hero who, 
after one act of treason (his desertion to the Swedes), 
played unselfishly a hero’s part in the history of his country ; 
and, frankly, when the evidence which Mr. Morton has 
produced is carefully sifted, there is good reason for believ- 
ing that Sobieski has not received the credit which is his 
due. He fought with distinction under Stephen Czarniecki 
against the Bogdan Chmielnicki and his Cossacks; after 
1665, when he succeeded Czarniecki as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Polish forces, he was untiring in his efforts to 
protect Poland’s eastern frontier from Muscovite and 
Turkish attacks; and in 1683 he saved Europe from 
Turkish domination when he raised the siege of Vienna. 
This was no mean achievement for a man whose vitality, 
but not his spirit, had been seriously undermined by constant 
campaigning ; and rightly has the part he played before 
Vienna in those critical days of September, 1683, been 
described by another writer as ‘‘ the last noble reflex of the 
great crusading impulse of the Middle Ages.’’ There was 
a real need for a reliable biography of Sobieski; and Mr. 
Morton is to be congratulated not only on the way in which 
he has supplied this need, but also on an important piece of 
research work into an interesting but little known phase of 
Europe’s history. 


TRAVELS 


America Hispana. 


By Waldo Frank. 16s. (Scribners.) 


Down Under: An Australian Odyssey. 
By R. W. Thompson. 12s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


An Austrian Background. 


By Nora Purtscher-Wydenbruck. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


The glamour of romance which to European eyes 
surrounds the South American continent, makes very 
little impression on the hard- 
headed dollar diplomatists of 
the North. It is doubly 
interesting therefore to find a 
North American journalist 
who has the fullest sympathy 
with the culture and political 
aspirations of those Latin 
republics which are doing 
their best to resist the com- 
mercial imperialism of his 
compatriots. Mr. Waldo 
Frank’s book has evidently 
been a labour of love, and is a 
happy blend of insight and 
erudition. He describes the 
various layers of civilisation 
—Incaic and Mayan, Spanish, 
Portuguese and modern “ big 
business’’—which have 
helped to form the com- 
plicated psyché of America 
Hispana; gives a detailed 
survey of the past history, 
future prospects and present 
problems of the various 
republics, and paints a series 
of brilliant portraits of the 
great men who have helped 
to create them. Despite a 
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rather gritty style, which makes it not always easy to read, 
this is one of the most important and comprehensive 
studies of Latin America which has appeared for many 
years. 

The romance of Australia is of a very different order 
from that which lures the schoolboy to read stories of 
the Spanish Main, and is apt to be obscured by the grim 
realities of political and economic error. Mr. Thompson 
went to Australia late in 1926, at the height of the boom, 
and left it in 1930, in the midst of the succeeding crash. 
The account he gives of his experiences is lively, vigorous 
and of absorbing interest. He has the knack of getting 
on good terms with the reader, and the personality revealed 
in his pages is frank, modest and always sympathetic. 
He saw life on a big sheep station, and afterwards engaged 
in various forms of business in Sydney and elsewhere. 
At one time he was employed by a firm which had the 
agency for a well-known make of English gramophone. 
Here the disproportion between the wages of executives 
and those of practically untrained workers, a notorious 
defect of the Australian commercial system, was particularly 
pronounced : 


“‘ For example, the head packer, a workman without educa- 
tion and living in a poor neighbourhood, received £6 Ios. a 
week, against the assistant manager’s £8. The head packer 
brought his lunch in a parcel and ate it on the warehouse 
steps. He dressed in overalls and a leather apron, and had 
no appearance to keep up. . . . The assistant manager had 
the whole of the office work on his shoulders, the correspon- 
dence of the firm was in his hands. . . . In short, he was the 
brain of the business. He had had an education extending 
over twelve years or so—all capital outlay and apprentice- 


ship. . . . He could not, because of his position, live in a 
poor suburb. Had his clothes fallen short of the best, he 
would have been reprimanded by the directorate... . / And 


all this for {400 a year. The packer £325. The lowest 
worker £4 odd per week. Is it fair or reasonable ? ”’ 


No wonder the writer is driven to the conclusion that 
education in Australia is a drawback rather than an asset. 
Mr. Thompson’s account of Australian politics, of the graft 
and corruption in the towns, and of the ignorance and 
conceit of a section of the population, reinforces much that 
has been written on the subject by other observers, but he 
is enthusiastic about the sterling virtues of the best type of 
Australian, and frankly admits that ‘‘ there is a class of 
English youth in Sydney who go a long way towards 
justifying Australian dislike.” 

It is a far cry from the crudities of existence ‘‘ down 
under’’ to the mellow, aristocratic culture of Central 
Europe described so charmingly by Nora Purtscher-Wyden- 
bruck:- in ‘‘ An Austrian Background.” The writer was a 
granddaughter, on her mother’s side, of Prince Carl Fugger- 
Babenhausen, a descendant of the famous Fugger family 
whose letters have recently been published in an English 
translation. She tells very simply the story of her child- 
hood and youth, of her marriage to a painter, of her experi- 
ences in War-time and of a recent visit to England and 
Ireland with her husband. The book gives a very pleasant 
insight into the home life of a people with whom it becomes 
increasingly astounding that we could ever have thought 
ourselves at enmity. 


DovuGLas GOLDRING. 


FIVE NEW NOVELS 


THE WAY ic PHCENIX 
By STEPHEN McKENNA 


This is a story on large lines, a panorama 
of a generation, an attempt to reconcile 
a passing and a rising age, a tale of big issues, 
profound disillusionments and ineluctable 
hope. Beyond question it is Mr. Stephen 
McKenna’s literary legacy to the spirit of 
the new world. 


* MALADETTA 
By J. B. MORTON 


“It is beautifully told . . . there is more in 
the book than a mere love story. . . . And 
as for Mrs. Callard’s family recollections— 
but you must make her acquaintance your- 
self.’"— RALPH STRAUS (Sunday Times) 
“Full of laughter and fine, strong writing. 
It is a brave, noisy book.” 

NoRMAN COLLIns (News-Chronicle) 


BEWITCHED 
By ALICE WILLIAMSON 


In the soft South, among the lily-dunes of 
the Landes, romance and enchantment fill 
the atmosphere ; and it is in this rich and 
passionate world that Mrs. Williamson has 
set the scene of her latest story. Her beauti- 
ful little heroine, half Irish, half Basque, is 
a Medea overpowered by her own witcheries ; 
her Jason is a wealthy Englishman, who 
invades the quiet peace of the little Southern 
seaport with the spirit of enterprise and 
adventure from the larger world. 


CONCEALED TURNING 
By ROSEMARY REES 


Here is a fresh and fragrant romance, full 
of the English country-side and the simple 
life of natural, charming people. A 
thoroughly English story for all readers who 
are not too cynical to yield their fancy to 
enchantment. 


MORTAL MEASURE 
By P. WHITEHOUSE 


‘““Woman is a plaguey thing and better 
in her grave, for not even she...” “ Hers 
is a strange and delicate talent.’’— BEATRICE 
KEAN SEYMOUR (Woman's Jnl.) 


%e RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 
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LENIN AND LUDENDORFF 


The Man From the Volga. 


By F. J. P. Veale. tos. (Constable.) 


Ludendorff. 


By Karl Tschuppik. 16s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Both these biographies are as much history as biography, 
and in both the history is not merely ‘‘ background,” 
but an essential part of the story. Which is a measure 
not only of the influence Lenin has had on Russia and 
Ludendorff on Germany—though here Herr Tschuppik 
inclines to exaggeration—but 
also of the extent to which 
each sums up the character 
of his country. Both Russia 
and Germany were and still 
are servile. If any man 
doubt this he has only to 
look—for the past at the 
history of Russia under the 
last Tsar and Germany 
under the last Emperor ; 
for the present at Soviet 
labour legislation and 
Briining’s emergency decrees. 
And in both servility is 
bringing its own reward. 

In Russia the reward is 
Bolshevism, with Lenin as 
its high priest. Mr. Veale 
quotes and seems to endorse 
an opinion of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw that to the future our 
age will be known as the 
age of Einstein and Lenin ; 
an opinion which is only 
another example of Mr. 
Shaw’s perversity and of Mr. 
Veale’s persistence in con- 
fusing the universal with the 
national. For Lenin was 
essentially a Russian, and 
psychologically a descendant 
of the varying types of 
revolutionary who have 
flourished in Russia from the 
time of the Decembrists to the 
presentday. That he adopted 
Marxism with such fervour was almost an accident. Had 
Plekhanoff been a more fervent disciple of the master, 
Lenin might as easily have become a Revisionist. For it 
is characteristic of the Russian politician, and no derogation 
of the purity of his idealism, that to him alone is vouch- 
safed the one truth, for denying which men must die. 
Lenin was no exception to the rule. But as he did become 
a Marxist, Mr. Veale’s sketch of the class war will no doubt 
be of value. His sketch of Russian history will be much 
more certainly so, since knowledge of that subject is rare 
in England—if it were more widespread there might be 
fewer of those self-styled Friends of the Soviet Union 
who have only the flimsiest notion of what they wish to 
befriend. And of the geographical, political and psychologi- 
cal environment which produced Lenin Mr. Veale has given 
the first consecutive account yet published in England. 
It is not perfect—he draws many conclusions from a Tartar 


This photograph, taken on December 26th, 1921, shows 
the Red Dictator in his study in the Kremlin. 


From “ The Man from the Volga,” by F. J. P. Veale (Constable). 


By. W. H. Hindle 


ancestry which Lenin could only doubtfully claim—and it 
is interrupted by too many personal opinions about whether 
or no Lenin did right or wrong, and whether or no, had 
he acted differently, history would have been different. 

But it is good enough to make this biography better 
for Englishmen than the purely political work of Prince 
Mirsky or the sentimental hero-worship of M. Valeriu 
Marcu. Only one thing in fact is wanted to make its 
picture complete ; but that one thing, unfortunately, the 
most important of all—an emphasis on the Russian nature 
of Bolshevism. Lenin him- 
self was a child of his age as 
surely as, say, Lermontoff of 
another; and as surely a 
child of his country as, say, 
Leo Deutsch, in whose 
amorality there was one 
striking parallel to that of 
Lenin. By an accident of 
history (assisted of course by 
his own excellent strategy), 
Lenin succeeded where 
others had failed. And for 
that reason, no doubt, he 
should be put on the pedestal 
with Mussolini and Mustapha 
Kemal. But if we must 
put him on the pedestal so 
soon, at least let us put him 
there in Russian costume, 
and not in the European 
workman’s: clothes which 
were almost his only 
affectation. 

Ludendorff, in every other 
respect a different type of 
man, had this in common 
with Lenin—that for three 
years he was virtually a 
dictator. How he attained 
that position Herr Tschuppik 
tells in great detail (not 
always resulting in clarity 
equally great). How he 
failed to maintain it he 
explains by reference to the 
essentials of German character 
—a will to obey mixed, in Ludendorff, with a will to power 
and a fervent belief in the divine right of German humanity. 
His tragedy, Herr Tschuppik believes, was the tragedy of 
A military man called into civil affairs, he 
could judge them only by the standards of a military mind. 
And so he misjudged, to become the pathetic figure of 
to-day, gibbering impotently against Jews, Catholics and 
Freemasons. 


Lenin, 


the specialist. 


Tragic he is, and potentially tragic too are the German 
people, like the Russians willing, as Herr Tschuppik so 
often shows, to obey, but rarely able to lead. While their 
economic position remains relatively good, their tragedy 
will only be ina minor key. But should it ever descend, as 
it now threatens to do, to the Russian level, we may find 
that the German Revolution was but a forewarning, and 


that the German October is yet to come. 
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SHORT STORIES 


By C. HENRY WARREN 
Midsummer Night Madness. 
By Sean O’Faolain. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
Sally Go Round the Moon. 
By H. E. Bates. 3s. 6d. (White Owl Press.) 

Mr. Sean O’Faolain is a new-comer to the ranks of the 
short story writers of to-day. This is his first book and 
it places him right away among the best of that handful 
of young writers who, realising that the short story is 
the twentieth century’s most individual contribution to 
literature, have schooled their genius to this highly dis- 
ciplinary form. The modern short story—as witness the 
work of Liam O’Flaherty, T. F. Powys, V. S. Pritchett, 
H. E. Bates, H. A. Manhood and A. E. Coppard, to mention 
a few of the most outstanding examples—is closely akin 
to poetry. Indeed you have only to scratch any one of 
these authors to discover a poet. In Elizabethan times 
poetry might very well have been their natural medium 
of expression. As it is, born at a time when poetry is in 
danger of becoming so individualistic that only the very 
few can find the key to it, they have evolved for themselves 
a prose-form which, whilst it retains a good deal of the 
sensitive, lyric spontaneity of poetry, is yet accessible 
to the average level of adventurous intelligence. The aim 
of the modern short story writer is not necessarily narra- 
tive: he is content to leave that to his more omnivorous 
and less discriminating cousin, the novelist. It is enough 
if he can so interpret a single dramatic incident that, by the 
magic of his art, it widens out to implications far beyond 
its immediate drama; like a pebble dropped in a pond, it 
sets in motion expanding rings of consciousness whose 
only limits are the limits of our own individual experience. 

Not that Mr. O’Faolain lacks a sense of drama. But it 
is not his immediate drama which counts for most in these 
seven astonishingly beautiful stories. His setting through- 
out is the Irish rebellion—used rather as the excuse of his 
theme than as a theme in itself. We see his various 
characters not so much as protagonists in a civil war as 
creatures whose intimate and personal dramas that war 
has set in hideous relief, intensifying them and defining 
them with fiery sharpness, In fifty pages the author can 
give a degree of reality to the lives of his characters which 
many novelists never achieve in four hundred. But the 
best story in the book is ‘“‘ The Small Lady.’ Analysis 
can do nothing to convey the intensity with which Mr. 
O’Faolain has recorded the last hours of an aristocratic 
Englishwoman who turned informer and was shot, 

One thing alone mars the excellence of this book, and 
that is the preface. Publishers may still find good short 
stories an unsaleable commodity ; but it can scarcely be 
claimed that this particular author has been well served 
by his introducer. To begin with, there is an unneces- 
Sary goad at W. B. Yeats (who surely needs neither Mr. 
Edward Garnett’s praise or blame), and this is followed 
by an equally tactless diatribe against the Irish people 
in general. That Mr. Garnett appreciates his protégé’s 
stories there is no doubt; but need he have been so 
condescending ? And anyhow, could not the author of 
“ The Small Lady ”’ have been allowed to stand alone ? 

““ Sally Go Round the Moon ”’ is a long short story by a 
young writer whose work has for some time been attracting 
the discriminating few. Mr. Bates’s special forte is stories 
in a delicately lyrical vein ; he can portray exquisitely the 
dawn-quiet emotions of adolescence, and he is an adept 
at catching in the net of words those brief poignancies that 
scud like clouds across the landscape of maturity. Un- 
fortunately he sometimes feels compelled to embark upon 
more ambitious themes; instance the sordid slum life 
of his novel and of this present tale of a moneyless divinity 
Student, miserably married and saddled with a drunken 
mother-in-law. At such times his work is less satisfactory. 
He seems to be writing out of his depths. An air of melo- 
drama is apt then to creep into the scenes, and he has little 
opportunity for the exercise of just that lyric power which is 
his special contribution to the art of the modern short story. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS 
Now ready 


James M. Wilson: 


an Autobiography, 1836-1931 
Illustrated. ros. 6d. net 


A memoir of Canon Wilson, formerly Head Master 
of Clifton College, and a distinguished ecclesiastic. 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 

“Sir Arnold Wilson and his younger brother 
have compiled this memorial of their illustrious 
father in a way that does the best possible justice 
to the eminence of his life and thought. . . . The 
skill with which it has been carried out will give 
even to those who did not know ‘ Jimmy’ Wilson 
a picture of one of the most eminent men of his 
generation.’’—The Times 


‘** World Problems of To-Day’”’ series 


Nations & the Economic Crisis 
By D. G. Hutton 

“The very best brief exposition of the world 

economic crisis yet written for the non-economist.” 

New Statesman 

“‘ His book should be read and pondered closelyby men 

and women with open minds.’’—Manchester Guardian 


The Future of Europe 
By H. Wilson Harris — (Ready now) 


Money in the Melting Pot 


By Hartley Withers 
Teo be published April 
3s. 6d. net per volume 
Other volumes to follow 


SIDGWICK and JACKSON, LTD. 
44, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS 


by MARY BUTTS 


Mr. J. C. Squire says : “‘ Of all the numerous 
contemporary artists in the short story, Miss 
Mary Butts seems to me one of the very best. 
. . « She succeeds wonderfully ... at once 
detached, ironic, sympathetic and humorous. 
. . . Miss Butts may live to fulfil the promise 
that Katherine Mansfield showed.” 
—DaILy TELEGRAPH 


Mr. R. RoBERTS says : ‘‘ There is one 
story at least which has an accomplishment, a 
clinching perfection that very few European 
authors could match,’’—-NEW STATESMAN 


6s. 


TEN 
THOUSAND 
YESTERDAYS 


by Mrs. PERCIVAL 
CONNELLAN 


The most authentic portrayal of the richly 
coloured Chinese life that has yet appeared in 
fiction, and a love story of strange poignancy. 


7s. 6d. 


List post free on request 


WISHART, 10, John St.. W.C. 
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LAMB BEFORE ELIA 


LAMB BEFORE ELIA. 
By F. V. Morley. 10s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Whether or no we are convinced by his arguments 
and agree with his 
conclusions, no 
student or admirer 
of Lamb can neglect 
Mr. Morley’s careful 
study. He has 
set himself, with the 
utmost industry and 
care, to determine 
how far the person- 
ality of Elia, the well- 
beloved, grew out of, 
or was attached to, the 
son of John—‘ waiter 
to the Inner Temple,” 
and the apalling 
tragedy of his family 
life. 

We are all more or 
less familiar with the 
outlines of his story ; 
but Mr. Morley has 
accumulated a vast 
array of facts and 
expressions of emo- 
tion, designed to pic- 
ture a dreary sequence 
of failures to realise 
the varied enthusiasms 
and ambitions in the 
natural man, Charles 
Lamb; for ever 
haunted as they were 
by the terrible inheri- 
tance he had not 


79 THE TABLE BOOK 80 


firs Gilpin ring to Cymonton. 


Then Mrs. Gilpin sweety saia 
Unto her children three, 

“ I'll clamber o'er this style so high, 
And you climb after me.” 


But having climb’d unto the top, 
She could no further go, 


By R. Brimley Johnson 


stoical determination of self-defence, Lamb created and 
maintained the personality of Elia to hide his wounds 
and fill his mind. 

It is no doubt 
true that such an ex- 
perience as Lamb’s 
must break or make 
a man; that nothing 
could have _ saved 
him but new work 
and new interests. 
Yet I feel that, in 
the grip cf his inter- 
esting and_ plausible 
theory, Mr. Morley has 
somewhat exaggerated 
the change of char- 
acter. I find it diffi- 
cult to believe that 
the humour of Elia 
was not natural to 
Lamb; or that in fact 
any qualities could 
have been created for 
the essayist that were 
not dormant in the 
man. 

Such questions for- 
tunately do not affect 
our keen enjoyment 
of his consummate 
genius. The normal 
picture—we have al- 
ways known, of the 
cultured brother and 
sister in the quiet 
circle of their ‘‘ good 
companions,” with 


altogether escaped But sate, to every pamer by its shadow of suffer- 
and always dreaded A spectaele and show : ing ennobled by 
might return upon as Z perfect love—forms 
him. When in due a sufficient personal 
course his sister's 1 background to the 
mad act, and fre- “This is Hood’s, done from the life, — work. 

quently _ recurring of Mary getting over a style.” We are grateful 
attacks of mania, (Lamb to Hone, 1827.) 


compelled a com- 
plete reorganisation 
of family life, with all the responsibilities on his 
shoulders, Mr. Morley would have us believe that, in 


From “* Lamb Before Elia.” By F. V. Morley (Jonathan Cape). 


to Mr. Morley and 
gladly follow his in- 
vestigations; only 
thankful that, whatever their value, they cannot disturb 
the supremacy of Elia among the essayists of the world. 


JOURNALISM : BY SOME MASTERS OF THE CRAFT. 
5s. (Pitman.) 

Lord Riddell, Sir Robert Donald, Sir Owen Seaman, 
Sir Basil Clarke, Mr. A. G. Gardiner, Mr. H. A. Gwynne and 
Mr. R. D. Blumenfeld are among the twenty-three contri- 
butors to this book, which is made from lectures on 
the technique of modern journalism delivered under the 
auspices of the Institute of Journalists. Some of the 
subjects are “‘ The Future of the Newspaper,’’ “‘ Leader- 
Writing,” ‘The Psychology of the Journalist,’ ‘‘ The 
Special Correspondent ’’ (Edgar Wallace gave this lecture), 
“ Parody,” ‘‘ The Gossip Column” and ‘“‘ The Woman 
Journalist.” It is more than a journalist's book, for the 
general reader, generally full of curiosity about the inside 
of the Press, will find it not only readable but really appeal- 
ing. It was a good series of lectures, and this printed result, 
illustrated and indexed, forms a comprehensive treatise on 
journalism which will make many who read it turn to 
their newspapers with new interest. It presents the vast 


changes in journalism in recent years, it indulges in plain 
words on newspaper ethics and ideals, and it tells a number 
of excellent yarns. 


BREVITIES 


“A Nature Calendar.’”” By Eric Fitch Daglish. 6s. 


( Dent.) 

We have never followed the course of the year’s activities 
in the realm of birds and flowers more enjoyably than under 
the guidance of Mr. Daglish. He has that rare power of 
communicating atmosphere so vividly as to make the 
reader almost lose sight of the medium of paper and print. 
These reprinted essays more than stand the test of collected 
publication, in fact they gain considerably in thus forming 
a complete survey of the seasons. The thirteen delightful 
wood engravings share between them the various phases 
of nature lore. 
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THREE NOVELS 


Spears Against Us. 


By Cecil Roberts. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


A Buried Treasure. 


By Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Fantastic Traveller. 

By Maude Meagher. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. Cecil Roberts is among the most readable of con- 
temporary novelists. Life, as he sees it, is full of colour 
and glamour, although he is anything but blind to its 
tragedy and gloom. The first part of his new novel, 
‘“Spears Against Us,” is a delightful idyll of life in Austria 
during the summer of 1914. It is the happiest and by 
far the best part of the book. An old Austrian family, 
the Edelsteins, and their English friends, the Crawleys, 
are charming people. These boys and girls are on the 
verge of life. Their future is full of promise, and one 
feels that their lives will be spacious, comfortable and easy. 
Mr. Roberts has succeeded in portraying this leisured 
existence admirably. It is only when the War comes and 
he is compelled to turn his attention first to one group 
and then to the other, that the reader is conscious of a 
sense of strain and a certain loss of interest. There is 
material in “‘ Spears Against Us”’ for several novels, and 
the abiding impression made by it is that the author has 
touched on a variety of subjects of great importance 
without satisfying the curiosity one feels for the doings 
of almost all his characters. The book ends with a grim 
picture of life in Vienna after the War. In spite of the 
fragmentary and episodic character of the second and 
third parts, ‘Spears Against Us” is a book to read, 
especially for the convincing and haunting quality of the 
opening ‘‘ summer idyll.” 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts has already been hailed by 
responsible critics as one of the very best of contemporary 
American writers. She writes about simple people, and 
is concerned far more with their manners and the life 
they lead than with anything unusual or exciting. In 
Buried Treasure ’”’ she tells the story of two elderly 
people who find a kettle full of gold pieces buried in their 
land, and she invests this very modest fortune with 
tremendous significance so that one reads about its disposal 
until the last sentence is reached, and a satisfactory ending 
secure. One of the most interesting features of this 
author’s work is that although she writes with scrupulous 
care and achieves the most delicate and polished effects 
in her writing, the atmosphere of the book is fresh and 
there are passages of exquisite prose, lyrical in quality 
and refreshing to the ear and to the mind, without a sus- 
picion of effort towards the effect she undoubtedly gains. 
It seems to me that Miss Roberts is one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers of narrative prose that America has 
given us. For those who appreciate beauty and restraint 
in literature, ‘‘ A Buried Treasure’’ can be recommended 
without reserve. 

It is much more difficult to write about Miss Maude 
Meagher’s ‘‘ Fantastic Traveller.” This is the story of 
a day-dreamer. Miss Meagher sets out to do something 
which is technically extraordinarily difficult. Her novel 
of three hundred and forty pages is a study in introspection. 
David Martin lives in a dream-world which is infinitely 
more real to him than the world in which he has his being. 
The slavery of the mind makes him in real life futile and 
generally ineffective, and it gives to the reader an inevitable 
feeling of impatience, although it is only fair to say that 
there are passages of great distinction and beauty in the 
story. One hopes that the author will choose a more 
promising subject for her considerable talents in her next 
book. 


Eric GILLETT. 


EXPATRIATES 


By M. A. Dormie. The author of “ Snobs ” 
writes a thoroughly delightful story, the action 
of which takes place in Lancashire and a small 
town in America. 7/6 


FOLKHOUSE 


By Ruth Sawyer. Dealing with two average, 
wholesome young people with their problems, 
ideals and ambitions, here is a novel which is 
cheering and refreshing. 


FROM SIAM TO SUEZ 


By James Saxon Childers. Up obscure by-paths 
went Mr. Childers to witness boxing bouts where 
men are killed, giant snake farms, dances where 
women slash their breasts, and many other sights 
the tourist never sees. Illustrated. 12/6 


LINCOLN THE UNKNOWN 


By Dale Carnegie. A moving narrative of all the 
essential facts of Lincoln's extraordinary career, 
and an accurate feeling of the heroic but very 
human man he was. Frontispiece. 12/6 


YOUNGER POETS: An Anthology 


Edited by Nellie B. Sergent. 


Poems by boys 
and girls of high school age. 8/6 


D. APPLETON & Co. 
34, BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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The World of Romance 
Caught in a Single Volume! 
Great Love Stories 

of All Nations 

Edited with a Preface, by 

ROBERT LYND 
70 Stories from 29 Peoples 


1188 pages. 8/6 net 

Here are famous love stories which will live for ever— 
the tales of Aucassin and Nicolete, and of Launcelot 
and Guenever, as well as stories by modern writers 
such as Galsworthy, E. M. Forster, Katherine 
Mansfield, George Moore, W. B. Yeats, Somerset 
Maugham, A. E. Coppard, D. H. Lawrence, Richard 
Hughes and Willa Cather. Mr. Lynd has brought 
together as many famous love stories as could be 
found in good prose versions of tolerable length. His 
delightful prefatory essay discusses the nature of the 
love story through the ages, and concludes with the 
opinion that love has changed but little. 


Obtainable from all booksellers. Prospectus from 
39, PARKER STREET LONDON, W.C.2 
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SOME WOMEN NOVELISTS 


Fugue. 
By Olive Moore. 


That Was Yesterday. 
By Storm Jameson. 8s, 6d. (Heinemann.) 


We That Were Young. 
By Irene Rathbone. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Summer’s Night. 
By Sylvia Thompson. 
The French Husband. 
By Kathleen Coyle. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


(Pharos.) 


The Young Revolutionist. 


By Pearl S. Buck. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Props. 
By Naomi Jacob. 


House For Sale. 
By Elissa Landi. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Novels which give not the slightest sign of beginning 
at the beginning and going on to the end, novels in which 
there is very little or no conversation, novels which ramble 
here and there without apparent reason are not at first 
sight encountered gladly. The title and appearance of 
Miss Olive Moore’s new book are not likely to endear her 
to any except the highbrows; for myself the outward 
and visible signs had the same effect as the author’s previous 
book, called ‘‘ Spleen,’’ which I once took down from a 
library shelf only to replace hastily. 

But after reading ‘‘ Fugue’’ I am ready to admit that 
I was quite probably a loser. For here is a book which 
has lightness, which has grace of expression, which has 
wit—qualities which for some reason are not too common 
in books written by women, who would seem to favour 
in fiction the more solid or intellectual virtues. Miss 
Moore does not trouble about plot. She collects a handful 
of people—the grouping takes place to some extent, I 
believe, at Strasburg—and flits airily among them, re- 
vealing their philosophies and their humours rather than 
their lives. 

But there are two figures who are to an extent con- 
trasted and illumined. One, Harrion, has lost a child, 
and for this and other reasons, suggested rather than 
explained, he moves among others a living corpse, inter- 
ested only in decay and death. The final pages unex- 
pectedly give a picture of his experiences as a watcher 
in a crematorium, and the description is likely to make 
most of us decide that burial is a more seemly end! On 
the other hand we read of his contemporary love, Lavinia 
Reade, with her courage and unflagging appetite for life. 
Lavinia is charming though, as she says of herself, ‘‘ She 
was the type of woman who runs calling through the 
streets: ‘Gilbert! Gilbert!’ ”’ 

It is a book which tempts one to quote and go on quoting, 
,and is likely to give so much pleasure that I would suggest 
with all diffidence to Miss Moore that she take thought 
and some pains to rescue herself from the reproach of 
obscurity and the exclusive company of highbrows. 

With Miss Storm Jameson’s book of five hundred and 
sixty pages we enter the lists of serious women writers. 
But let it be said at once that this is one of the most readable 
novels which Miss Jameson has written. There is a candour 
and humour in the account of the matrimonial relations 
of a young girl, Hervey, and her almost equally youthful 
husband, Fenn, which have not often been equalled. Hus- 
band and wife are self-centred, self-pitying, and their 
futile and petty squabbles, varied by outbreaks of physical 
violence, have a remarkable quality of verisimilitude. 

First as girl wife, then as an unwilling but devoted 
mother, Hervey tries to write books and dreams dreams 
of fame for herself in a tiny new house in which it is a 
mistake to open the pantry door at the same time as the 
front door. Husband and wife get on each other’s nerves ; 


By Norah Hoult 


the husband quarrels with his mother-in-law, the wife 
with her father-in-law; there is never enough money ; 
there is never any atmosphere of tenderness or under- 
standing. And most of it, as I have said, is extraordinarily 
life-like. 

But gradually Penn, the husband, loses our sympathy, 
and retires from reality. He steals from his wife’s purse ; 
he shuffles out of War service—the period is 1914-18 ; 
he lies in petty ways: briefly he becomes the complete 
cad, and is so much the less convincing as a human portrait. 
And Hervey herself is over explained and over exhibited ; 
much is made of her family, of the effect of heredity on her 
character. Hervey was behaving like this for such and 
such a reason. In other words Miss Jameson’s analytical 
brain takes control of affairs, and almost extinguishes 
Hervey as a human being. Almost but not quite, and it 
says a good deal for the undoubted quality of the book 
that she remains a likeable and to some extent a gallant 
and pathetic figure. 

A special interest attaches to Miss Rathbone’s book, 
for it fills a niche which has been left unoccupied by War 
books. Other women have described their personal 
experiences as War workers: it has been left for Miss 
Rathbone to take a group of girls, and show them to us 
making munitions, nursing, acting as canteen workers 
with the Y.M. in France, and so on, and then brilliantly 
and economically make us realise what the War meant 


_ to those girls whose youth and idealism coincided with the 


War years : 


“‘ Emerging at last from that living dream, she looked round 
at the present. Looked at her girl friends—‘ girls ’ no longer. 
At Pamela in that home of hers, accomplishing courageously 
the ‘ daily task,’ but withering under it—Pamela, who, more 
than any woman she knew, needed and would have been made 
by love. At Barbara, running Girl Guides in her Sussex 
village, doing, in her sweet feudal way, ‘ good,’ not embittered, 
but growing yearly a little more old-maidish—she who ought 
to have been the mother of four or fivesons. At Betty married 
now, but after how many years ?—and not to the man of 
her heart. At Thrush, dissolute...” 


For in these pages we follow the stories of some of the 
women who suffered and endured, flirted and loved, but 
who, above all, spent themselves and their youth in un- 
remitting labour, who formed the women’s battalion. 
And the tragedy was that Armistice Day sent many of 
them back to homes made desolate by the absence of 
brother, sweetheart and husband: it restored them to 
petty tasks, and took from them the means of escape. 
The ghost world of the soldiers to whom they have minis- 
tered becomes more real than the world which draws 
farther and farther away from the War. 

This book is not a perfect book ; sometimes the dialogue 
is stilted and unnecessary, but it is a book which has 
something to say, and it is a book which is deeply moving. 

The other books on my list are less remarkable either 
for inspiration or for originality. Miss Sylvia Thompson 
is a popular and accomplished story teller, and her new 
novel is about an aristocratic artist husband who marries 
a very pretty but somewhat empty-headed wife who likes 
display and going to parties. When Charles goes to stay 
with his mothér-in-law, who has bought from his mother 
their old home, he is given the ‘‘ Addison Suite.’”’ ‘‘ You 
know,”’ says the companion, ‘‘ Lady Whichford has had 
all the rooms named after well known people in the period 
of the house,”’ and so Steele plays dressing-room to Addison ! 
The same attention to detail is carried out in the cooking. 
At breakfast Charles finds that his boiled egg has ‘‘ 34 
minutes ’’ pencilled on it. ‘“‘ He put it back and took out 
a brown egg inscribed ‘ 4 minutes.’ ”’ 

The wife and husband decide eventually to part, and 
then at the end there is a change of heart in the wife, 
and so they stay put. The book’s wrapper explains that 
“behind the personal story of these characters there is 
another more broadly social story which shows how a 
cultured aristocracy absorbs its moneyed imitators.’ 
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No doubt many will find this a comforting and interesting 
int of view. 

Miss Kathleen Coyle is another story teller with some 
claim to sophistication. We read here about that French 
aristocracy which takes to its home, but not necessarily 
its heart, crude young American wives and teaches them 
to respect more ancient customs than their own, particu- 
larly the ideal of the sanctity of the family. 

The same theme has been exploited by Mary Borden 
in ‘‘ Jane, Our Stranger,’ and Miss Coyle does little more 
than add embroidery. We know of course that French 
husbands are not always physically faithful to their wives, 
and the Jane of this book has to learn to accept and tolerate 
this fact—more, to keep on fighting for her own share in 
her husband’s affections. The values of this story are 
somewhat debatable, and a faint flavour of snobbery 
lingers round the whole production, but it is a readable 
and well constructed tale. 

A simplicity and directness of narrative which is lacking 
in the majority of present day novels is perhaps the secret 
of Mrs. Buck’s success with the reviewers and the public. 
Her work is new to me, but the present little book with 
its story of a young Chinese boy who escapes from service 
in the temple by being recruited into the ranks of the revo- 
lutionary army has charm and spontaneity. 

Miss Naomi Jacob is a vigorous writer, and there is 
plenty of life if little significance in her account of a young 
German Jew who, coming to London to seek his fortune, 
is ensnared into marriage with a particularly unpleasant 
and shallow Gentile wife. Everything goes wrong with 
Hermann: he turns from his wife to a dazzling and ambi- 
tious Jewess, and she dies. He gives his love to his younger 
son, and the lad prefers to become the adopted son of the 
man who can provide him with a successful career in busi- 
ness. Finally he returns to the country and faith of his 
fathers, and learns to find his happiness in following his 
own gentle ambitions. 

Miss Elissa Landi, the actress, has given us a pleasant 
and faintly sentimental story of a family. The tale is 
told in the first person by the middle-aged mother who 
prattles on about the novelist husband, who changes to- 
wards her after the War, and the characters of her three 
children, who are, it should be said, quite reasonably life- 
like children. Indeed the chief virtue of the book is in 
its shrewd appraisal of youthful emotions and standards. 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 
by educated male typists. Good, clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novels a speciality. 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles, 
Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’ experience. 9d. per 1,000 words. Send stamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


WOMEN’S WONDERFUL 
CHANCE IN JOURNALISM 


Women who want to adopt writing, either as a spare time occupation or as a 
career, can receive full information of a splendid course conducted exclusively 
for women in a book “ Woman’s Chance in Journalism,” which will be sent 
free on application to The Secretary (5101), The Femina School of Journalism, 
14, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


PUBLISHERS desirous of obtaining original MSS. 
for new book list, invite fiction, poetry, drama, 
belles-lettres or anything really interesting from 
Known or unknown authors. All MSS. carefully 
and promptly considered and highest royalties paid 
for suitable work.—_TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING 
CO., Chandagar House, Chandos St., W.C.2 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


“SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES.”—Mental Efficiency Course 
and Method for Extempore Speaking. Develops fluency and 
confidence. A minister writes : “* Your lessons have revealed to 
me the secret of liberty in extempore speaKing.” Free descrip- 
tive booklet.—Rev. T. H. Stanley, 20a, Surrey Street, Lowestoft. 


RAGON TYPEWRITING BUREAU.—MSS. of all descrip- 
tions copied. Quick and accurate work by experienced 
typists. Literary work a speciality. Short articles, etc., sent 
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Croydon, Fairfield 4514. 


FIRST NOVELS 


The Survivors. 
By Francis Sibson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Sunset. 
By Frank Morrison. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


Himself. . 
By Hazel Murphy. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


The Irish Volunteer. 


By Francis Carty. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Hathaway House. 
By Nelia Gardner White. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


Till Doomsday. 
By Robin Temple. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 


It is a great relief in these days when novelists—especially 
writers of a first novel—nearly always rely on observation 
and memory almost exclusively as the sources of the 
material out of which they compose their stories, to come 
across a writer like Mr. Frances Sibson, who has a vivid 
imagination and is not afraid—or ashamed—to use it. 
“The Survivors ”’ is a brilliant example of an imaginative 
tale. The disaster which is the theme of the book is not 


By R. S. Forman 


merely something which has never happened—it is not 
even akin to anything which has ever happened—yet the 
author’s skill has made it seem a plausible, even an actual, 
occurrence, as real as the storm in ‘“‘ Typhoon,” and a 
good deal more real, I am inclined to think, than the 
occurrence, in Mr. Wells’s magnificent romances. Mr. 
Sibson imagines a vast upheaval of the ocean’s bed some- 
where in the Sargossa Sea, and the appalling experiences 
of the crew of a British battleship which was in the centre 
of the disturbance. 

I do not know—and Mr. Sibson does not know, and I 
doubt whether oceanographers and seismologists know— 
But I do 
know that I accepted, as I read, without question every 
detail in Mr. Sibson’s description both of the physical 
disturbances of nature and of the bodily and mental 
sufferings of the crew of H.M.S. Maple Leaf. 

Read this, and say whether you do not agree with me 


what such a phenomenon would be like. 


that it is fine, and it is only a casually turned-up quotation 
out of scores in these pages. The land has just pushed its 
way through the surface of the sea. Ware, Maple Leaf’s 
commander, is alone, save for one faithful attendant, 
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trying to save his ship. He got her between two walls of 
rock : 


“Then came the thing that sent the breath hissing in 
between Ware’s fast-clenched teeth—and out again in that 
hoarse cry which none had heard. The gorge curved sharply 
to the right, and where it curved the water piled high against 
the unyielding rock, in a glistening wall, agonised at its upper 
edge to a gnashing torment of white flurryings which crested 
and fell back in great flaking bursts, to be caught and taken 
whirling on round the bend in splashes and lines and ribbons 
of rolling spume. 

“It was then that the ship lay over, half burying herself 
in that liquid wall with the bullet-like momentum she had 
gained. She was carried round on her side, the centrifugal 
force of the turn almost dragging the captain down from his 
helm, pressing him against the deck-plating till his bones 
almost telescoped together. A frightful weight pulled at his 
hands and arms; his shoulders cracked with the strain. It 
was little use calling upon wheel or engines; for all their 
eighty-thousand horse-power. Only God could help the 
Maple Leaf now.” 


There is another vessel involved in the disaster, the General 
Longstreet, an American liner, which allows the author to 
introduce an element of love interest, a perfectly legitimate 
device, and carried through entirely successfully, though 
from the purely artistic point of view it detracts a little 
from the excellence of the main theme. 
Sibson has been—perhaps still is—a 
naval man. If not he has most 


I suppose Mr. 


it holds the attention throughout. 
London scenes. 

The next two books on my list are Irish stories, both 
remarkably good for first novels in their totally different 
ways, but neither so good as to preclude the possibility 
of considerably better work from both authors. 

“‘ Himself ’’ is a Zola-esque study of a brute, a type of 
Irish peasant very far removed from the easygoing, pleasant 
sort of person one is accustomed to in Irish romances, 
which are as plaintively sentimental—though in a quite 
different way—as the romance of the Kailyard school, 
Hazel Murphy spares the reader nothing in her portraiture 
of Rory Quinn, whose diseased soul makes him so vile, 
as brother, lover, husband and father. Miss Murphy finds 
relief in her telling of the love story of Rory’s daughter 
Eileen, whose lover Larry is cut more nearly to the 
pattern of Irish romance. Some may think that the 
story would have gained in strength by compression, 
which could have been achieved by omitting to fill out 
the Eileen—Larry theme, and I should not be disposed 
to disagree 


I particularly like the 


But even as it stands it is a strong story, 
and contains in Rory Quinn a portrait drawn with such 
firm, consistent, significant strokes that one has no hesi- 
tation in looking upon the author as an artist capable 
of really first class work. 

In ‘“‘The Irish Volunteer,” Mr. 
Francis Carty consistently and, I 


admirably caught the naval spirit. In 
particular he succeeds in conveying the 
extraordinary effect of naval discipline 
upon the minds of those who have lived 


Reviews of many recent 
novels will be found in 
the Supplement. :: | 


suspect, deliberately underwrites. Ad- 
mittedly this is preferable to over- 
‘writing, but it has its dangers, for it 
is fatally easy to lose the reader’s 


under it. ‘‘ The Survivors”’ is a book 
which may be recommended to all who 
like to be swept along by a vigorous story, vividly 
told. It is certainly one of the successes of the season. 

In ‘‘ Sunset,’’ Mr. Frank Morrison’s first novel, though 
not his first book as those who read ‘‘ Who Moved the 
Stone ?”’ will certainly remember, we have another purely 
imaginative tale. It tells of a scientist’s successful attempts 
to get into touch by means of wireless with the inhabitants 
of another planet, and the disastrous effect on civilisation 
of a message which for a time it was supposed had reached 
this world through space, giving warning of the coming 
of frightful calamity, due to ‘‘ progressive increase in 
penetration of short-wave cosmic radiation.’”’ It turns out 
later that the part of Professor Byford’s message con- 
taining the warning is a forgery, perpetrated by Russians 
for political ends. This story differs altogether from Mr. 
Sibson’s in that it reads all along as a prophecy—an in- 
telligent one, if you will—and not as history. Its appeal 
is definitely to the intellect rather than the emotions. There 
will be some readers who will like best those portions of 
the story which deal with the spiritual experiences of the 
professor, a subject which, I fancy; interested the author 
more than any feature of his story, which is, after all, 
what one would expect from his previous writings. Per- 
sonally I feel he would have been wiser to restrict himself 
to his main theme. I, at any rate, failed to see any organic 
connection between Byford’s religion and his experiments. 
The book is well written and—except for the intrusion 
of the religious element (a purely personal view, this)— 


attention. However I think Mr. 

Carty was right in his method here. 
The Irish Rebellion was no joke, and to some it might 
savour of offence to write of it in the light-hearted, in- 
consequential way Mr. Carty does. But it must not be 
forgotten—and indeed is not likely to be forgotten by 
those who retain vivid memories of those troublous 
times, that we English people were continually struck 
by the apparent callousness with which the Irish regarded 
violence and slaughter. Mr. Carty’s book explains the 
mystery, in part at least, and does it without even in 
so many words explaining anything. I feel therefore 
that this book is something of an achievement, and further 
that a writer as sensitive as Mr. Carty is to the Irish tem- 
perament may be looked to for other fine studies of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

The last two books on my list need not detain me long. 
““Hathaway House ’”’ is an American domestic tale, over- 
saccharine for my taste, but an enjoyable yarn none the 
less. It contains one excellent portrait, that of an elderly 
female relative of the ‘‘ limpet ”’ type. 
for Aunt Emma alone. 


It is worth reading 


“ Till Doomsday ”’ is an excellent example of the mistake 
of ‘ piling on the agony.’”’ I have rarely read a book in 
which so many sensations of one sort and another occur. 
The story tells of the efforts of a wife to get back her divorced 
husband and the successful efforts of the “‘ other ’’ woman 
to keep him. This ‘‘ other ’’ woman is one of those “ chil- 
dren of nature’’ so beloved of sentimental authors. The 
reader will rather like her, but I have my doubts about 
her ability to make Gilbert Merrick happy for long. 


From a drawing by FRANK SLATER. 
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THE COLLECTOR 


OLD ENGLISH BEE BOOKS 


RITAIN has always been a land of honey—is it 
not called “‘ The Isle of Honey”’ in the most 
ancient of the Celtic traditional songs ?—and it is 
a little difficult for us to realise the importance of bee- 
keeping during the centuries when sugar was a luxury 
so costly that only the wealthiest could afford it for 
medicine. Bees supplied the only sweet food, also 
drink and light for all, from the king to the peasant, till 
the seventeenth century. Yet curiously enough our 
early bee books, although written by men with plenty 
of practical experience, are 
heavily tinged with the 


By Eleanour Sinclair Rohde 


the hives—“‘ pruning and cutting away all the little 
superfluous tickling strawes . . . for the bees cannot 
abide such strawes no more than haires or any other 
ragged thing: or if by chance they doe tarrie in such a 
Hive undressed they will bee so long in scratching and 
biting away such paltrie that they might have filled 
halfe the Hive with Waxe and Honey in that space.” 
He writes at length also of the sites for beehives, of 
swarming-time (he thoroughly disapproved of “ ringing ”’ 
bees—‘‘ they cannot abyde noyse ’’), the folly of feeding 
bees, and so forth. But 
the most attractive parts are 


classical beliefs about bees, 
the authority of Aristotle, 
Virgil, etc., being accepted 
with apparently unques- 
tioning belief. 

Only two bee books of 
Tudor days have come down 
to us—the earliest being 
Hyll’s “ Profitable instruc- 
tion of the perfite ordering 
of bees,” which was first 
published in 1572 with his 
“Profitable arte of garden- 
ing.” “For a treatise of 
bees,’’ the author observes, 
“belongeth to the matter 
of the garden in which the 
bees cunningly gather of 
the sweete flowers. I have 
joyned this little treatise 
unto my boke of Gardening 
for that most men doe 
joyne theym both togyther 
as when they place their 
Bees in their Gardens, 
where as they may with 
lesse payne and_ easilier 
gather of the sweete smellyng flowers their Honey and 
waxe.” The little treatise on bees was published 
separately in 1578, the only known copy being in the 
British Museum. Thomas Hyll was also the author of 
the . first gardening books printed in the English 
language, and his bee book, like his gardening books, is 
largely a compilation from classical sources. 

The earliest volume of real interest is by Edmund 
Southerne, who sets forth in the title that it is the first 
bee book based entirely on practical experience—A 
Treatise concerning the right use and ordering of Bees. 
Newly made and set forth according to the Author’s owne 
experience (which by any heretofore hath not been done) 
by Edmund Southerne, Gent. . . . Imprinted in Paules 
Churchyard at the signe of the blacke Beare 1593.— 
Whether Southerne was a rival of Hyll’s it is impossible 
to say, but he castigates Hyll roundly, and possibly the 
motto on Southerne’s book—“‘ Better late than never ” 
—tefers to the fact that Hyll’s treatise was published 
first ! 


Southerne has much to say on the subject of dressing 


the stories he tells to support 
his theories. For instance, 
to prove that swarms cannot 
be parted, he cites an 
instance of the Vicar of 
Honeybourne in the Vale of 
Evesham, who promised 
two of his parishioners each 
a hive of bees. He divided 
a swarm, put them in two 
hives and gave them to the 
two men, who lived a mile 
asunder. Next morning, 
seeing his bees about to 
depart, one man followed 
them to the other’s garden. 
‘“Upon this the two poore 
men fell out. Quoth one 
what a spitefull malicious 
Knave art thou to bring thy 
Bees to kill mine because 
thou mightest not have all. 
Nay, quoth the other, folkes 
say thy wife is a witch and 
she hath bewitched my Bees. 

Then Master Vickar 
he was made acquainted 
with their brawls, he knowing whereof the matter pro- 
ceeded gave him that lost his Bees another swarme 
and so ended the matter between them.” 

The first of the seventeenth century bee books—‘‘ The 
Husbandry of Bees ’’—forms the second part of William 
Lawson’s ‘“‘ Countrie Housewife’s Garden ’’ (1618), the 
first book written for women gardeners. ‘‘ And I will not 
account her any of my good House-wives that wanteth 
either Bees or skilfulnesse about them.’”’ Lawson, who 
was a Yorkshire man, was, like Southerne, a practical 
bee-master, and his little treatise is full of the wisdom 
of one who had known and loved bees all his life. He 
emphasises their need of cleanliness, warmth and 
dryness ; he prefers straw hives to wood—“ straw hives 
are in use with us which I commend for nimbleness, 
closeness, warmness and driness.’’ Further he advises 
all to place their hives near an orchard—“ your bees 
delight in wood . . . therefore want not an Orchard. 
A May’s swarm is worth a mare’s foal: if they want 
wood they be in danger of flying away.” 

The most remarkable of the early bee books is Charles 
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this point is rather imagined 
than demonstrated. ... I 
lean not on conjectures, 
but love to set down what 
I know to be true, and 
leave these things to them 
that love to divine.”’ The 
other writers, however, 
seemed to describe the sex 
of the ruling bee as male 
or female according to the 
sex of the reigning English 
sovereign. Rusden, who 
was bee-master to Charles 
II, writes of the King 
bee, but Joseph Warder, 


who lived in Queen Anne’s 


Amfer ordam , by dé Wed: tufichende twee 
lade Grovee Met Privilegie voor 15 Jaren. 


Butler’s “ Feminine Monarchie ’’ (1623). The author 
was apparently the first person in England to advocate 
“simplified ’”’ spelling, and one edition of his book is 
printed in the surprising orthography he adopted. The 
printer’s feelings on the subject are very evident in a 
prefatory note in which he refers anyone who wishes to 
understand it to the author’s treatise on grammar. 
Perhaps Henrietta Maria approved of this spelling, for 
this edition of the book (and no other) is dedicated to 
her. The dedicatory letter is probably the only 
dedicatory letter to a sovereign written in “‘ simplified ”’ 
spelling (with frequent lapses into ordinary spelling). 
““Madam, The most ancient Monarch of the Earth 
saluteth You ; Who though shee bee by divin right, of 
entir and absolut power commanding many Myriads of 
both sexes; yet dooth shee humbly subject her stat 
unto a subject Princess. By whom, in beawti, majesti, 
prudenc, chastiti, temperanc, taciturniti and other 
Princly feminin graces, shee marveileth to see her self 
surpassed.” 

An attractive feature of the book is the bee-music 
associated with the after-swarms. This strikes one as 
a typical seventeenth century conceit. In the 1623 
edition this “ bee’s madrigal’’ fills four pages, the 
music being accompanied by the words. Butler 
gravely states that he cannot vouch for the accuracy, 
“because in that confused noise which the buzzing bees 
in the busie time of their departing doe make, my dull 
hearing could not perfectly apprehend it, so that I was 
faine to make up that as I could.” 

Both in these early books and in the later seven- 
teenth century books it is interesting to note how divided 
the writers were as to the sex of the ruler of the hive. 
Lawson alone is guarded in his opinion: ‘‘ Much 
descanting there is of and about the Master Bee, and 
their degrees order and Government: but the truth is 


reign, describes the ruling 
bee as a queen. In one 
curious book—Richard 
Remnant’s “ Discourse or 
Historie of Bees” (1637) 
—the author discusses 
'. whether a woman should 
be allowed to rule even in a 
household. 

Few of the early bee 
books have the charm of 
Samuel Purchas’s slender volume, ‘A _ Theatre 
of Politicall Flying Insects” (1657). Purchas, 
who was Rector of Sutton in Essex, was a noted 
bee-lover and the first part of his book is 
eminently practical, but it is the “ meditations” 
which are the attractive feature of his treatise. In 
the dedicatory letter (addressed to Robert, Earl of 
Warwick) he says ‘‘ The world is God’s Library, God 
manifested and drawn out, and all the creatures are as 
Glasses in which wee may see and as Scaffolds and 
Ladders by which we may ascend and draw nearer to 
him. For God is a light too strong for our sense, 
therefore we must look for the Sun in the West, not in 
the East; behold the Lord as he is reflected and re- 
fracted first in the Glass of his Creatures and his Works : 
And then secondly in the face of his dearest Son. God 
in the school of Nature, useth a Method so suitable and 
correspondent to our dulness that our meditations 
should not want in the creatures volumes wherein to 
read most excellent admonitions and instructions . . . 
the Creatures are as bright Glass wherein we may behold 
our God. For as God is a glass in heaven wherein all 
his creatures are seen so are the creatures a glass upon 
earth, wherein we may behold and know our God. 
They are Trumpets of his honour, witnesses of his worth, 
bellows of our love, spurs to our dulness and judges of 
our unthankfulness.”’ 


One is reminded of George Wither’s charming lines— 
“* Great God Almighty in thy pretty Bee, 
Mine Eie (as written in small lettters) sees 
An Abstract of that Wisdome, Power and Love 
Which is imprinted on the Heav’ns above 
In larger Volumes, for their eies to see, 
That in such little prints behold not Thee, 
And in this workmanship (oh Lord) of thine, 
I praise thy Wisdome and thy Power divine.” 


x! 
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SOME CHILDISH RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COVENTRY PATMORE 


By J. DeicuTon PatmoreE (his Grandson) 


My earliest impression of my grandfather was that he 
was connected with the very material things of life, since 
at an early age my father, Tennyson Patmore, told me 
that at my birth Coventry Patmore filled my tiny hands 
with golden sovereigns, and said that I was always to have 
everything I wanted in life and never have to work for 
my living, so great was his delight at having a grandson, 
for which he had always longed. Alas for my golden pros- 
pects however, a son was born to him by his third wife 
(formerly Miss Harriet Robson) some four years after my 
birth. On this child of his old age Coventry Patmore 
lavished all his love and money, and I fear that for a few 
years, sO great was his interest in his baby son, that I was 
almost obliterated from his mind. 

When I was about fourteen years of age I was invited to 
spend some days at my grandfather’s house at Lymington 
as a playmate for my young uncle, and this was my first 
meeting with the poet. I remember that first meeting well. 
A very tall, stern man, my grandfather seemed to me, and 
when he bent down and implanted an icy kiss on my fore- 
head I must confess to a childish fear of him, He struck 
me as “‘ unreal,’ but during the first meal he changed and 
smiled at me, and chatted to me in a soft and kindly voice, 
so that I lost my fear of him and found myself talking 
to him as a child does to an elderly male relative. 

During this visit, although I did not realise it at the 
time, I had a great privilege afforded me, as I was allowed 
to sit with him for a while in his sanctum and see what few 
people had ever seen—his great silver cross which was 
studded with all kinds of precious stones he had collected 
from time to time. He was always a great lover and col- 
lector of gems. This beautiful cross was put before him 
each evening, and while he talked to me, bringing himself 
down to my level, I noticed that he kept glancing at his 
wonderful collection, and once or twice he would suddenly 
break off the eonversation and stare at the cross with a far- 
away look in his eyes. The gems glittering in the fire- 
light must, I think, have flashed thoughts to him, and it 
was probably in front of this cross that many of his 
beautiful lines were written. 

Coventry Patmore was not always in serious mood how- 
ever during my visit to him, and the following incident 
marks him as a sportsman and throws a sidelight on his 
character. By great good luck his head-gardener took 
a fancy to me, and on my telling him how from an early 
age I had always had a gun, lent me an old muzzle-loader. 
One morning my young uncle and I started forth on a 
“murderous ’’ campaign. We were striding along, I with 
my gun over my shoulder, when we met Coventry Patmore 
who, noticing that the gun was loaded, proceeded to give 
me a cold-blooded lecture on the importance of not shoot- 
ing his youngest son. He pointed out that if I blew my 
own head off it would be a matter of small importance 
to him, but that it would be a terrible loss to him if I shot 
his beloved son. Nevertheless in spite of fears he must 
have had for his son’s safety, he allowed us to continue 
with our play, which I thought afterwards was very sport- 
ing of him, seeing that I was such a youngster to handle 
a gun, 

My father told me that my grandfather once went shoot- 
ing with him, and although he had never seen his father 
use a gun before and there were very few pheasants on 
the estate that day, Coventry Patmore shot every bird at 
which he fired, much to my father’s amazement. 

My grandfather and I were out walking another day during 
my visit to Lymington and, as always, he was talking to 
me about the simple things in life, when he suddenly 
became a ‘“‘ boy’ and, seeing some swallows on the tele- 
graph wires as we crossed the bridge, he bet me that I could 
not knock one down with a stone, and, moreover, stated 
that if I could do so he would give me five sovereigns—to 
my mind enormous wealth! I found a stone and, praying 
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hard for success, hurled it at the birds. The miracle 
happened, and my stone hit a swallow, which fell into the 
water below. Coventry Patmore was so delighted at my 
success that he paid a boatman to go out and find the 
bird and, to his everlasting credit, paid me my five 
sovereigns directly we came back to the house. 

My grandfather used to puzzleme. One minute he would 
be aloof and icy, and the next moment he would be laugh- 
ing and teasing me. He never forgot to tease me about 
the beautiful coloured waistcoat I was wearing on the 
occasion of my first visit to him. This seemed to me a 
gorgeous garment, having five gold buttons down the 
front. I had “ borrowed”’ it from my father, and had 
pinned it in at the back to fit my tiny figure. Until then 
I did not know that it had once belonged to Coventry 
Patmore himself. He was very amused, and then became 
lost in thought as he contemplated those gold buttons, 
explaining afterwards that he was thinking of other waist- 
coats he had worn, although he did not tell me any of his 


thoughts, much as I should have liked to have heard 
them. 

Coventry Patmore was a lover of colour, and his conserva- 
tories were a joy to behold—all kinds of flowers bloomed there, 
and he also had many birds of brilliant hues, although he told 
me that his favourites were a brace of golden pheasants. 

I do not remember his ever talking to me on the subject 
of music, but my father told me of a strange experience 
he once had. Coming home early one day, he entered the 
house and heard somebody playing Chopin. He was so 
delighted with the performance of the unknown musician 

“that he went into the drawing-room to find out who it 
could be. To his astonishment he found it was his own 
father, Coventry Patmore who, as soon as he saw my 
father, stopped abruptly and, looking very confused, 
hurried from the room muttering something about a for- 
gotten but urgent appointment on the estate. 

My father also told me that Coventry Patmore was 
happiest when he could clear the place of the servants, and he 

and Tennyson and other friends of 
his circle would sit in the kitchen and 


< 


: 
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Valerius Maximus, dated 1466 (reduced). 
From the Caxton Head Catalogue No. 1003, Old Books (Tregaskis). 


write nonsensical rhymes about and 
to each other on odd scraps of paper, 
carefully destroying the scraps of 
paper at the end of the evening. 

I gathered that my father’s im- 
pression of his father was of a 
parent who lived in a sphere far 
beyond his ken, but who descended 
at times to give him advice and 
show him little kindnesses. My 
grandfather was deeply religious, 
and always tried to impress upon 
his sons that you could not serve 
God and Mammon. The following 
hitherto unpublished letters of 
Coventry Patmore to my father, 
Tennyson Patmore, when he was a 
.. small boy at school, are I think 


«Wal? Dock 


July 2nd. 
“My Dear TENNY, 

“Your account of your place in 
the class of the great Erasmas is 
very satisfactory. If you knew how 
much more I love you than I did 
before you began to work heartily 
you would be very happy. 

““ Remember, dear, that to-morrow 
at 6 o’clock was the time your dear 
Mama began to die, and that the 
agony lasted till midnight on the 
fifth, that is next Sunday. In this, 
as in all things, she was like Christ 
who, as you know, was three days in 
hell first before he went into his 
glory. So your heavenly Mother 
was three days in her death-agony 
before the angels carried her to 
everlasting bliss, where she waits 
for you and me. 

“‘Tsend you eighteen stamps, 6 for 
letters and 12 for pocket money. 

‘* Your loving father, 
““C. PATMORE. 


Monday, 
“My Dear TENNY, 

““I was very sorry to hear this 
morning that you had been here on 
Saturday and found me away. I 
shall be here on Thursday. If you 
come we will go out to dinner together 
and settle what is tobe done. Iam 
extremely glad that you keep up 
your efforts and remain at the top of 
theclass. You will beaGrecian yet, 
if you do not get tired of trying, and 
will fulfil my and your dear Mama’s 
hopes of you. 

‘‘Your affectionate Father, 
““C. PATMORE. 

““P.S.—I have sent you a box of 
almonds and raisons. Eat only the 
raisons and give the almonds (all 
but a few) away.” 
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SOME CATALOGUES 


I have been greatly interested in examining a particu- 
larly good catalogue that has just reached me from Messrs. 
Francis Edwards. It has been issued in connection with 
the Scott centenary, and is a short list of books relating 
to Scotland and Sir Walter Scott, including a complete set 
of first editions of the Waverley novels. That in itself is 
an attractive thing—to find a complete set grouped in 
one catalogue. There are seventy-four volumes, all having 
the half-titles. They are bound in half calf, old style 
(£160). There are many other rare and valuable Scott 
items. An autograph letter (£25), a fine set of the four 
volumes of the first edition of ‘‘ Tales of My Landlord,” 
1816 (£140) and many other scarce Scott editions. The 
books and maps and prints relating to Scotland are 
extremely interesting, and I am sure a great many people 
will find this special list of considerable value. 

Messrs. William George’s Sons, of Bristol, have sent me 
an advance copy of their 405th catalogue. I have not 
seen all their lists! That would be impossible, but they 
have been coming to my table for a great many years past, 
and in looking through this new one I cannot help feeling 
how high the standard is, and always has been, of these 
excellent Georges catalogues. They always attracted me 
as a boy, and I find their catalogue just as appealing in 
these later days. With this 405th catalogue there came 
a unique catalogue of second-hand naval and military 
books. No end of unusual, and books of a very special 
character are to be found in this list. I am sure that those 
who are especially interested will find many books in it 
that they will want. All kinds of naval and military books 
are offered, including a collection on the Great War of 
1914-18. It is just one of those special lists that most 
people find helpful and useful from many points of view. 
The 405th George catalogue is full of extraordinary fine 
books—something over a thousand items, in all branches 
of literature, including sections, among others, on anthro- 
pology and ethnology, art, drama, folklore, Italy and a 
great many other things. There are moderate price books 
and rare books. I note an Ackermann’s “ History of the 
University of Oxford’’ (£40), Gould’s “ Birds of Great 
Britain "’ (£45), Symonds’s “ Dante,”’ first edition (15s.), Fox- 
Davies's ‘‘ Armorial Families ’’ (25s.), a collection of volumes 
in the famous ‘‘ Highways and By-ways,”’ a number of first 
editions, at a very low price, of D. H. Lawrence’s books, 
and a great number of other good things. 

The Caxton Head catalogue No. 1003 is one of those 
catalogues that give the greatest possible joy to book- 
collectors of every kind. This new one is devoted to old 
books. Books of every kind always attract the average 
man; but when you have a catalogue devoted, as this new 
Tregaskis one is, to old books, then I think the book- 
collector somehow touches the quintessence of his enjoy- 
ment. This catalogue tells us about many old books on art 
and English history ; an illuminated manuscript, miniature 
books, among a great number of others. There.are two 
illuminated MSS. One is a MS. leaf on vellum, from the 
“Decades of Livy’’ (Book iv) written in French in a 
bastard Gothic hand. The price of this is £50. A finer 
illuminated MS. is one dated 1466, of Valerius Maximus. 
This manuscript is on paper—two leaves being on vellum. 
Altogether there are 309 leaves, in quires of ten—twenty-five 
to twenty-nine lines to a page. This is a really splendid 
piece of work, and while possessing no especial knowledge 
of the subject, I should say that the price of {90, which 
is being asked for it, is moderate, and that when the market 
for such things improves it will easily command a. higher 
price. The collection of miniature books is unusually 


fine. As a preface to this new catalogue there is a most 
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interesting dissertation on miniature books, with particular 
reference to those in this catalogue. There are some forty 
odd books, and each has a fascination for the collector. 
Miniature books always appeal to the bibliophile, and this 
collection is one that should find many interested and not 
a few purchasers. I note five miniature Bibles, printed in 
the years 1727, 1778, 1780 (2) and 1885. I have often 
spoken of the charm of the Tregaskis catalogues, and if 
possible the present one is even better than the others. 
I have found it immensely interesting. 

Two new excellent catalogues have come along from 
Davis & Orioli. I always like their method of dividing 
their general, rare and old books from the moderns. The 
latter is number 38, by the way, while the other is the 56th 
list. It contains works of a varied kind, well arranged. 
and the entries are easily read, while the notes are decidedly 
valuable and helpful. In fact Messrs. Davis & Orioli 
have always made a point of their detailed notes, for which 
all collectors must ever be grateful. I do think also that 
such notes are likely to have a considerable commercial 
value. The ‘“‘ modern ”’’ list also includes what is called a 
“‘ clearance ’’ one of books at 5s. and 3s. 6d., many of them 
first editions. This is a list I should write for. 

From Messrs. Blackwell of Oxford I have received three 
catalogues. One deals with modern European philology 
and literature, another is the catalogue of the library of 
the late Dr. James, one-time president of St. John’s College, 


Oxford, and the third is devoted to English poetry, drama 
and other literature. These three lists are of much interest, 
and I found many works in the third that are among those 
so often sought for. Mostly works of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, and a further selection of books 
from the library of the late George Thorn-Drury, K.C. 

Just as I was closing these notes I received a typewritten 
list of a general character from the Sign of the Huntsman, 
and one from Messrs. Francis Edwards of books on Africa. 
Messrs. Edwards are noted for their special lists of this 
kind, and those who are particularly interested in some 
aspect of Africa will no doubt be keen to have it, and find 
some particular book dealing with their subject in this new 
‘“‘ Africana’ catalogue. There are also a number of books 
in the ‘‘Huntsman’”’ list about Africa, besides other 
countries. Altogether a very good general list. 

Calalogue 251, from Nattali & Maurice, is due this month, 
and I am looking forward to it with the more pleasure after 
perusing No. 250, which is an excellent list both of ancient 
and modern books. I notice that they have to offer some 
editions from the Nonesuch Press, including the fine Donne 
at £3 3s. The “ Miscellaneous First Editions’’ of J. A. 
Allen & Co. contains some bargains. One I would recom- 
mend is T. S. Eliot’s translation of ‘‘ Anabasis,’”’ which is 
offered at 7s. 6d. (under published price). There is also 
Anstey’s famous ‘ Voces Populi,” with the Partridge 
illustrations, for 8s. 6d. 


TWO AUTHORS “FIND A MANUSCRIPT ” 


In the Introduction to ‘‘ Rob Roy,” ‘‘ the Editor” 
acknowledges his debt to many contemporary documents, 
but he omits to mention one of the most interesting works 
on the famous freebooter : 


The Highland Rogue, or the Memorable Actions of the 
celebrated Robert MacGregor ; commonly called Rob Roy, 
Containing a Genuine Account of his Education, Grandeur, 
and sudden Misfortune ; his commencing Robber, and being 
elected Captain of a formidable Gang; his exploits on 
the Highway, breaking open Houses, taking Prisoners ; 
commencing Judge, and Levying Taxes; his Defence of 


his Manner of Living ; his Dispute with a Scotch Parson - 


upon Predestination ; his joining with the Earl of Mar in 
the Rebellion ; his being decoy’d and imprison’d by the 
Duke of . . . , with the Manner of his Escape, &c. In- 
troduced with the Relation of the Unequall’d Villainies 
of the Clan of the MacGregors several Years past. The 


By Norah Nicholls 


whole impartially digested from the Memorandums of an 
Authentick Scotch MS. 


Published at 1s. on October 5th, 1723, by J. Billingsby, 
of London, this pamphlet of sixty-three pages is now 
extremely rare. The Introduction, signed ‘‘ E.B.”’ (English 
Born ?) emphasises the truth of the story: ‘‘It is not 
a romantick Tale that the Reader is here presented with, 
but a real History; not the Adventures of a ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ a ‘Colonel Jack,’ or a ‘Moll Flanders’; but 
the Actions of the HicHLanp RoGvE; a Man that has 
been too notorious to pass for a mere imaginary Person.” 
The titles of the three works which come in for dishonour- 
able mention as works of fiction (shattering our illusions 
as to the truth of the Introduction to the Adventures of 
the Mariner of York !) give a clue to the authorship. 

For many years “‘ The Highland Rogue ”’ was not recog- 
nised as being the work of Defoe, but, as early as 1743, a 
pamphlet was published entitled ‘‘ The Highland Rogue : 


A Drawing by Roland Hilder. 


From ‘‘ Sally Go Round the Moon,” by H. E. Bates (White Owl Press). 
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an Abridgement of the Anonymous Work of that Title 
by Daniel Defoe.’’ It is included by William Lee in his 
“‘ Chronological Catalogue of the Works of Daniel Defoe,”’ 
of which twelve copies were issued in 1869, and its contents 
are described by the same bibliographer in the ‘‘ Life and 
Recently Discovered Writings of Defoe’’ published in 
the same year. 

Defoe’s account of “‘ the Robin Hood of Scotland ”’ is 
indeed ‘‘ a real History ’’-—terse and unembellished by fic- 
tional embroidery, and there is but one romantic incident 
which appears worthy of the master-hand of ‘‘ the Author 
of the True-Born Englishman.’’ He makes the lawless 
descendant of the Covenanters engage in controversy 
with a Minister of the. Church, ‘‘ Old Sanctity,’’ on the 
subject of free-will. The parson having been captured 
in a state of helpless intoxication cannot, on recovery, 
leave his captor without a few words of advice. Rob 
Roy is equal to the occasion, and replies to his admoni- 
tions: ‘‘ There can be no Duty where there is no free 
Action ; and therefore, whether you preach or not, whether 
they (the elect) pray or swear, go to Church or a Bawdy- 
House, give Alms or pick Pockets, the Case is still the 
same.’ A neat and modern reply to the gloomy doctrine 
of predestination. The pamphleteer, like many ‘a 
foreigner ’’ since, does not appear to like the Scottish 
names: ‘‘ ’Tis hardly Credible how much Vanity abounds 
among the Vulgar Inhabitants of the Highlands on account 
of their Names.’’ Sir Walter Scott was naturally more 
lenient: ‘‘‘ Why, a Scotch sort of gentleman, as I said 
before,’ returned mine host ; ‘ they are all gentle, ye mun 
know. ... 

There is little resemblance between the two versions. 
Scott, according to the Advertisement to the First Edition 
of ‘‘ Rob Roy,” “‘ received a parcel of Papers, containing 
the Outlines of this narrative, with a permission, or rather 
with a request, couched in highly flattering terms, that they 
might be given to the Public, with such alterations as 
should be found suitable.’’ He found many alterations 
“‘ suitable,’’ such as the introduction of what has been 
termed by many critics, including Andrew Lang, the most 
charming female character in fiction, and the whole long 
novel is most skilfully built up on a framework of fact, 
which is more taken for granted than emphasised : Lock- 
hart mentions the surprise occasioned by the fact that the 
author visited the cave of Rob Roy on the shores of Loch 
Lomond, but did not describe it in his bbok—he had learned 
that atmosphere was important rather than dry details 
in the field of historical romance which he made his own. 
On the other hand, on the title page quote above, E. B. 
states that he has ‘‘ impartially digested the whole from an 
Authentick Scotch MS.’’ If he enjoyed the fare it is strange 
that he treated the subject in such cursory style—he 
obviously preferred rogues of a more familiar type ! 

Each author gives the ending of his manuscript as an 
excuse for a rather brusque termination: in ‘“‘ The High- 
land Rogue,” ‘‘ The Scotch Manuscript breaks off abruptly 
in this place”’’; in ‘‘ Rob Roy,” “ Here the original manu- 
script ends somewhat abruptly. I have reason to think 
that what followed related to private affairs.’’ In each 
case, the stratagem is slightly extended and rendered 
more feasible by the later writer. 

Paul Dottin, in his ‘‘ Daniel Defoe et ses Romans”’ 
(1924), considers the manuscript introduction justified in 
the case of both authors and emphasises the similarity 
of their procedure: ‘Il (Defoe) progéda donc comme 
progéda plus tard Walter Scott: s’entourant d’abord de 
documents dont l’authenticité lui permettait de prétendre 
qu’il publait un vieux manuscript oublié, et langant ensuite 
dans sa reconstruction du passé, le prétendu auteur de ce 
manuscrit.”’ 

Bibliographically ‘‘ The Highland Rogue ”’ is a curiosity. 
A copy is to be found in the British Museum, but I can 
trace no copy having been offered at auction. Mr. W. P. 
Trent ignores it in his memoir of Defoe in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature. Now all that remains for 
the collector is to find Scott’s own copy with his pencilled 
notes ! 
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THE THEATRE 


ALFRED WAREING, the Librarian of the Memorial Library, describes 
the new SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE at Stratford-upon-Avon 


If you are fortunate enough to view the New Theatre 
for the first time on a grey evening, when the sun is setting 
red with promise of a fine morning behind the spire of 
Holy Trinity Church, where our great dramatist lies secure 
from curious eyes in his deep grave, you will have in your 
mind a picture that will enable you to temper the harsh- 
ness of the loud-voiced critics of the new style of archi- 
tecture. 

This Memorial Theatre rises in massive plainness on the 
banks of his beloved Avon, so that it gives point to the preg- 
nant text, “ He shall have a glorious memory,’”’ on the 
card which carried the Christmas greetings from the chair- 
man of the governors at Stratford-on-Avon to the further- 
most parts of the world. For Sir Archibald and Lady 
Flower have knit together Shakespeare-lovers in all 
countries, of every shade of belief and opinion. Indeed 
it is safe to say that the Theatre which rises to-day is every 
bit as much a monument to the unflagging zéal and devo- 
tion of the Flower family for generations in the cause of 
Shakespeare. For the old Memorial Theatre, which fire 
destroyed when it was nearing the end of its useful life, was 
built as a result of the enterprise and initiative of the late 
Charles Edward Flower, J.P., who organised and marshalled 
the Shakespearean enthusiasts of his time, with the result 
that the first really national monument to Shakespeare, 
the dream of many generations of his worshippers, came 
to life. In those days it was hard work to fill even a 
week of a Festival, but the growth of the organisation has 
been so. steady and sure that the birthday Festival now lasts 
from five to six weeks, and that is followed by a summer 
Festival which extends to eleven or twelve weeks. This 
is a remarkable achievement when one considers how 
most theatres at that time'of the year are emptied by the 
calls of the open-air. Sir Archibald Flower was invited 
to go to America to help to kindle interest in the proposed 
building, and later with determined energy toured the 
length and breadth of the United States, as well as Canada, 
in the réle of a John the Baptist, preparing and making 
smooth the way for the Festival Company that was to 
follow after him. Thus by a stroke of his imagination he 
joined up the links of the chain which drew the Shakespeare- 
lovers of that vast continent to Stratford-on-Avon, and so 
helped to fill the streets of his quiet home town with 
Shakespeare-lovers who willingly journeyed many miles to 
pay their tribute at his shrine. But an even richer result 
rewarded his efforts in the shape of contributions towards 
the cost of building the New Theatre. These mounted 
to such a handsome sum that in the end it was found 
on reckoning that quite half of the required amount had 
been received from American sources. So the Memorial 
Theatre has arisen very much a tribute to American 
beneficence. The extension of the summer Festival seasons 
has been made possible only by the great influx of visitors 
from abroad. And so the light is spread. 

In planning the New Memorial Theatre it is clear that 
the architects were inspired to conceive a plain building 
in which purposeful directness strikes the dominant note. 
It strikes the eye with its square massiveness as a place 


where things are made and done. It is often forgotten 
by theatre designers that the first thought in laying down 
their plans should be for the comfort of the playgoer. 
Everyone, from any place in the auditorium, should be able 
to enjoy from a comfortable seat, and without any contor- 
tions of body or craning of necks, a clear view of the stage 
with all that is happening thereon. And those elusive and 
mysterious properties, so essential in every theatre, the 
acoustics, must be far beyond the possibilities of criticism. 
After hearing comes seeing. There is no direct lighting 
in the New Memorial Theatre, no glare to tire and dazzle 
the eyesight; the light is there, but one cannot tell 


whence it comes from; there are no lights to be 
seen. 


The lines of the interior are bold and flowing, meeting 
and completing with those of the proscenium arch, 
so that they form a framework that makes a perfect 


setting in which the stage picture is presented to per- 
fection. 


The approaches to the interior have been so designed 
that they have an intimacy which increases as one enters 
the auditorium. The main staircase is designed with bold 
curves in green marble, and at the foot, set in a circular 
pool of lucent water, there is a fountain from which will 
stream a jet of water that will cool the atmosphere on hot 
summer days. The interior decorations might be the 
target of criticism but for the fact that their very plainness 
is an essential part of the design. They are mostly square, 
with such curves as serve to accentuate their squareness, 
and are carried out in untarnishable metal and a highly 
ingenious and most artistic use of wood panelling. The 
chief wood that is used is a beautifully grained sycamore, 
which cases the interior with a quiet and dignified harmony, 
intoning with the pillars that are cased in a dark rosewood. 
The comfort of the seating will be a notable and much 
appreciated feature. The chairs are to be upholstered with 
cellular air-cushion rubber, which has been found to be 
more comfortable and hygienic, as well as more economical, 
than the old-style cushions of hair and springs. Nor has 
the comfort of the artists been forgotten ; their dressing- 
rooms will assuredly help them to an excellence in their 
work. Many of them have bath-rooms, with shower-baths 
attached, and in each and all there is ample wardrobe 
accommodation for the flowing robes of Thespis, for the 
repertoire includes never less than eight plays. The dressing- 
rooms are on the river side and their windows overlook the 
Avon. On the town side are the administrative offices, 
and as the work of organising the companies as well as 
the tours which it is intended to arrange, it is certain 


that in these the lights will often burn late into the 
night. 


I have stressed the building’s plainness, but there is a 
decoration of the exterior which unobservant persons will 
almost certainly miss. Over the main entrance the four 
principal buttresses have been sculptured by Eric Kenning- 
ton. This work, like all by that artist, is bold, inventive 
and original, and because he has carved his work in bas- 
relief out of the bricks of the building, it is a feature that 
must be looked for. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS TO-DAY 


“Intimacy, unity and continuity are the key-notes of success,” according to that modern producer, 


From time to time the West End theatre suffers from a 
spasm of conscience over its neglect of Shakespeare. Some 
manager or other decides to atone really handsomely for 
this neglect, and the result is yet another Shakespearean 
production in the grand manner. This means a huge 
theatre, a cast liberally besprinkled with stars, and lavish 
scenery and costumes by a well-known painter. The public 
very wisely stays away, and the manager, satisfied that he 
has at last indubitably proved himself an idealist by 
losing money on Shakespeare, returns to more lucrative 
forms of production after a few ‘‘ more in sorrow than in 
anger ’’ interviews with the press. 

Actually, of course, the ingredients which most managers 
consider to be the essentials of a good Shakespearean 
production are precisely those which must inevitably ruin 
any play by Shakespeare. In the first place there is the 
fallacy of the large theatre. To many people a Shake- 
spearean production is a solemn and pompous rite which 
demands the largest and most dignified theatre available. 
We are frequently told that Drury Lane ought to be 
devoted entirely to the works of Shakespeare, but it would 
be difficult to find another theatre more completely un- 
suitable. In fact there is not a single London theatre in which 
it is possible to produce Shakespeare adequately. Shake- 
speare wrote his plays for a theatre in which there was an 
intimate contact between players and spectators. Shutting 
away his plays behind the usual picture-frame proscenium 
produces results which are at times little short of ludicrous. 

At the time when the plans of the Stratford Memorial 
Theatre were being discussed, it was urged by some that 
the only cure for the prevailing methods of producing 
Shakespeare was to make the Stratford stage in its main 
essentials a replica of an Elizabethan platform stage, 
jutting out among the audience. But it would have been 
a devastating blow to theatrical progress if this suggestion 
had been adopted. It is perfectly possible for a modern 
theatre to combine the essentials of the Elizabethan stage 
with the best features of modern theatre-craft. At present 
the best theatre in England for a Shakespearean production 
is the Cambridge Festival Theatre, where a broad fore- 
stage and a great fan-shaped flight of steps link together 
the stage and auditorium, so that it is possible for the 
actor to step right out of the picture and address himself 
directly, quietly and intimately to the audience. 

Another feature of the Festival Theatre, which is an 
essential in any modern theatre where Shakespearean 
plays are to be performed, is its revolving stage. It is 
unfortunate that the revolving stage has recently been 
introduced to London theatre-goers merely as a mechanical 
novelty and exploited as a means of achieving spectacular 
scene changes. The real importance of a revolving stage is 
that, properly used, it makes it possible for the action of 
a play in many scenes to proceed absolutely continuously 
without the dropping of the curtain except in the interval. 
Continuity of action ought to be the producer’s first aim 
in planning a Shakespearean production. The slightest 
pause between scenes reduces the play to an affair of bits 
and pieces, and prevents it gathering force and speeding 
towards its climaxes as the author intended. There are 
modern producers who believe that they have achieved the 
necessary continuity by playing scenes alternately on the 
full stage and then on a narrow strip of stage in front of 
drawn curtains, but in these productions there is always 
a slight pause, if only of a few seconds, while the curtains 
close and the actors take their place for the next scene, 
and the balance of the play is affected by the air of false 
importance often given to comparatively unimportant 
scenes merely because they are given the full stage, while 
far more important scenes are played on a few cramped 


feet of stage in front of a dull curtain, to the accompani- . 


ment of the noises of a scene being changed behind. 
One has to go to the Maddermarket Theatre in Norwich 


NORMAN MARSHALL 


to see what real continuity means. Working in a theatre 
which in all essentials is a replica of an Elizabethan play- 
house, Mr. Nugent Monck achieves continuity by using the 
Elizabethan producer’s three separate stages—the platform 
stage, the inner stage and the balcony above. Scene 
follows scene literally continuously, the first speaker in 
each scene taking up his cue from the last speaker in the 
previous scene as promptly as if both actors were in the 
same scene. A performance under these conditions is a 
revelation of how much the dramatic effect of the plays 
depends on their pattern being unbroken by continual 
halts of even a few seconds. 

Apart from Mr. William Poel’s replicas of Elizabethan 
productions, the only genuinely continuous performances 
seen in London have been the Habima Players’ production 
of ‘‘ Twelfth Night ’’ during their season at the Phoenix 
Theatre. and Mr. Terence Gray’s productions at the Cam- 
bridge Festival Theatre. Both the Habima producer and 
Mr. Terence Gray use a small revolving platform set in 
the middle of the full stage. On this turntable is built up 
a single permanent set, definitely non-realistic in design, 
which revolves in full view of the audience so that different 
aspects of the same set or “ construction’’ are presented 
to the audience for different scenes. This method is in 
many respects an improvement on the Elizabethan stage, 
while embodying all its advantages of unity and con- 
tinuity. In the modern theatre the chief advantage of 
the turntable is that it brings the whole of the action well 
forward on the stage, whereas in a reproduction of an 
Elizabethan setting many of the scenes take place in the 
inner stage and on the balcony, both at the back of the 
stage and more remote from the audience than they were 
in the small and intimate Elizabethan playhouses where 
the audience were as close as possible to the stage. 

Another great advantage of the “‘ constructivist ’’ setting 
is that a set of different design can be built for each produc- 
tion, so that audiences, producer and actors have more 
variety—a variety which is increased by the scope afforded 
by the constructivist set for significant and effective light- 
ing. An elaborate and flexible lighting equipment such as 
that being installed at Stratford, is still regarded with sus- 
picion by many of the critics as a mere mechanical novelty, 
but in reality it is one of the modern producer’s most subtle 
and effective means of expression, and the fact that a repro- 
duction of an Elizabethan setting gives no scope for lighting 
is a legitimate objection to its use in the modern theatre. 

Intimacy, unity and continuity, the first essentials of 
a Shakespearean production, depend in the first place on 
the producer and actors having a suitable stage on which 
to work, but in the end the final effect must depend on the 
actors. At present the general level of Shakespearean act- 
ing in England is atrocious. It can roughly be divided into 
two schools. On the one hand are the older actors who 
boom and sing their way through the plays, indulging in 


Constructivist Setting for Richard III, 
From “ Stage Lighting,” by C. H. Ridge (Heffer). 
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exhibitions of bravura declamation in which sense is sacri- 
ficed to mere vocal talent. On the other hand there are 
the younger actors who believe that at all costs they must 
be “‘natural,’’ and expend considerable ingenuity in 
making the finest passages of verse sound exactly like 
prose. Both actors have this in common—neither seems 
to take the trouble to discover the real meaning of 
what he is saying. There will never be satisfactory 


performances of Shakespeare in this country until we 
have a company of young and intelligent players properly 
trained as a team by a producer who has the courage to 
ignore all the so-called traditions of Shakespearean acting 
(none of which dates back to Shakespeare’s own times), 
and produce the plays with a combined knowledge of the 
Elizabethan technique and the most modern methods of 
acting and stagecraft. 


THE CINEMA 


THE ART OF RENE CLAIR 


Since the appearance of ‘‘ Sous les Toits de Paris ’’ and 
‘* Le Million ”’ the film-producing world has rushed into a 
headlong attempt to imitate René Clair. Here was ob- 
viously the first producer to realise that the talking film 
was a completely new and distinctive form of art, and 
therefore that it called for a technique which was equally 
distinctive and original, and also something more than 


By Ronald Ogden 


metaphor should be actually part of the background, 
and should never be dragged in irrelevantly. 

Clair embodies his metaphor into his background, and 
uses the rhythm of music to “ get over ’’ his psychological 
atmosphere, but he seldom departs from possibility. Even 
in the “‘ rugger match ’’ in “‘ Le Million,’ and the march 
upstairs of the creditors, the extra-possible phenomena 


Sous les Toits de Paris. 
(Tobis.) 


From “ Celluloid: The Film To-day,” by Paul Rotha (Longmans). 


an adaptation of silent film methods or a hybrid between 
stage and screen production. With the talking film the 
really enterprising producer has an opportunity to show 
the stuff he is made of. He is freed from the limitations 
of both the stage and screen while he finds himself in pos- 
session of both their advantages. This is a commonplace. 
What has René Clair done about it? What new thing 
has he created ? 

Art is not merely imitation ; it is a synthesis and repro- 
duction of experience in a form calculated to excite emotion. 
An experience crystallises in an artist’s mind with the 
emotional associations it gives rise to. The richer the 
mind of the artist the more valuable and effective will 
be those associations as viewed from the point of view 
of communication, and the wider will be his power of 
selecting what experiences are worth communicating. 
Leaving pictorial and plastic art aside because they call 
for more subtle treatment, the most obvious method of 
association for the literary artist with whom I class the 
writer of films and plays and his concomitant producer, 
is metaphor. This can be either slapped on with a six- 
inch brush by some pedestrian producer in painful mis- 
understanding of. Pudovkin and Eisenstein, or subtly 
juggled with by a René Clair, who, while-using it to enor- 
mous effect throughout his films, almost conceals its 
existence. For metaphor can be more than merely literary. 
There are metaphors. of rhythms and suggestions. A 


are auditory rather than visual. Clair however has shown 
the world how music can be used to crystallise a possible 
association into a definite metaphor without appreciably 
lessening the dramatic value of the action. To return 
to the ‘“‘rugger match’’ in ‘‘ Le Million,” two sets of 
people are struggling to get hold of a coat in the pocket 
of which is a very valuable lottery ticket. There is nothing 
unnatural about the coat becoming a sort of rugger ball 
which one group is trying to abduct by smuggling it through 
the other group. The metaphor is vividly called up by 
the sound-apparatus which breaks into a muffled roar 
as of a crowd at a rugger match. Even here Clair does 
not depart from possibility. The struggle takes place in 
the wings of the Opera House, where a vast audience may 
quite easily be applauding. 

I am not denying that sound has been used as a metaphor 
before, or in fact that this was the purpose of the first 
attempts at synchronisation, but there is a world of differ- 
ence between shaking peas in a sieve on the appearance 
of a waterfall and making a collection of angry creditors 
sing themselves and the audience into a féte humour over 
the winning of a lottery by their victim. Before we can 
actually gauge however what we really owe to René Clair, 
we must examine all sources he may possibly have borrowed 
from, and these obviously include Grand and Comic Opera, 
Musical Comedy and the American Theme Song. 

Wagner invented an art form which has never been 
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superseded in its power. of dramatic expression. By 
translating character and object deliberately into musical 
motif he went straight to the musical metaphor. He 
went farther than René Clair has ever gone and probably 
farther than he will ever go, since music to Clair is merely 
an accessory, while to Wagner and Strauss it was raw 
material, The music expressed the emotion immediately, 
formerly it had merely been the accompaniment of the 
emotion. With Wagner music and story are absolutely 
indissoluble ; they form one coherent dramatisation. The 
drama flows naturally into music. It is the greatness of 
the whole saga which is borne into us, not merely the 
greatness of a particular character, just as in the @dipus 
it is the tragedy which moves us, and not the behaviour 
of the protagonists. Strauss modified Wagner to whimsical 
subjects, and showed that his method could be used to 
interpret the comic. In the meanwhile came Sullivan 
and the early musical 
comedies which were 
merely a series of songs 
strung together by a 
story. These, and the 
revue which grew out 
of them, are no 
more an art form 
than a circus, but 
are merely a series of 
spectacles. One of the 
first American 
talkies — Broad- 
way Melody ’’ — used 
music as a clumsy aid 
to sentimentality, 
though the coloured 
ballet of the ‘‘ Painted 
Doll’’ showed signs of 
a tentative grasp of the 
possible use of rhythms 
to convey mood. 

The theme song in 
the American film is 
merely a sentimental 
reiteration of a dead 
‘emotional asociation. It has nothing akin to the 
Wagnerian motif which is a cut-and-dried expression of a 
definite fact—a sword, a Siegfried, or fire, with the 
definite characteristics sharply standing out. Love it- 
self may have a motif, but this motif differs from 
the theme song as the Venus of Milo differs from 
Watts’s ‘“‘ Hope.’’ The theme song in a film like ‘“‘ The 
Singing Fool” is merely a second-hand hotch-potch 
of long exhausted and vulgarised emotion. It stands 
not for childhood or for any of the things which make 
childhood acceptable, but for the artificial and unnecessary 
prostitution of childhood to a nauseating and utterly 
unacceptable theme. Whereas the Wagner theme would 
bring out the characteristics of childhood as Strauss brought 
out mischief in ‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’ the ‘‘ Sonny Boy ”’ 
song merely brings out the morbid characteristics of an 
oversentimental relationship between a child and its 
father. 

This sort of thing is successful—as Mr. Richards points 
out in his ‘‘ Principles of Literary Criticism ’’—because the 
majority of people’s emotions are crystallised round certain 
sorts of psychological nodules, which Mr. Richards calls 
“ emotional half-way houses ’’—meaning that such people 
have never got further in the development of their feelings 
than a certain conventional reaction. Such people feel 
not with their heart and soul and mind and strength, 
whatever those may be, but with a small portion of their 
epigastric plexus. This gives them a sensation which 
they take for emotion, but really it is a purely mechanical 
reaction. 

Now a really great artist like René Clair is determined 
to get deeper than this reaction. Like Wagner he uses 
every means at his disposal, and were he a German he 
might do greater things than Wagner—but the French 


A scene from “A Nous la Liberté.” 


are incorrigibly frivolous. The Germans are incapable of 
humour, and that is why Emil Jannings, perhaps the 
world’s greatest film actor, has never been wholly success- 
ful. The wit of the German takes the form of extravagant 
and clumsy practical jokes; in France the humour is 
the unconscious outcome of life. That is why René Clair 
finds no difficulty in ‘‘ Sous les Toits,”’ which is not avowedly 
a comedy, in maintaining a continuous vein of unself- 
conscious lightheartedness. This care-free indifference to 
situations which would set Americans howling and Germans 
piling on the agony until it became unbearable drives home 
the point far more successfully. A shrug of the shoulder 
in France conveys more than a thousand feet of sob-stuff 
in America, or five thousand feet of horrible contortions 
in Ufa. 

But above all, René Clair is a master of rhythm. 

What does rhythm mean in film production? These 
technical terms are 
capable of many inter- 
pretations. 

There is obviously 
even in literature a 
certain rise and flow of 
emotion. There is an 
intensity of interest 
at one point, while 
another part is obvi- 
ously merely mechanic- 
al reading. There are 
climaxes, sub-climaxes, 
anti-climaxes; there 
are juxtapositions of 
tragedy and comedy, of 
light motifs contrasted 
with heavy ones. This 
is the stock-in-trade of 
the literary artist, 
whether he is a 
pamphleteer or a film 
producer. All this has 
to do with what I am 
going to call rhythm in 
film production. By 
the manipulation of rhythm the producer has to keep his 
audience’s interest in his story. Attention has to be 
bought with psychological stimulation. The “ talkie” 
producer has unparalleled advantages. Not only has he 
all the paraphernalia of the playwright, the novelist and 
the composer, but of the ballet writer as well. 

Actually it is as ballet writer rather than anything else 
that René Clair excels. All those episodes in which he 
succeeds are those in which he has seen an apt piece of 
mimicry, and has had it set to music. Better still are 
those simultaneous episodes which, though actually dis- 
connected, are connected by him by means of a common 
melody such as the song which the hero’s creditors in 
‘“‘ Le Million ’’ sing to congratulate him in his studio, and 
the music to which the ballet girl with whom he is in 
love is rehearsing at the theatre. The song which the 
young man in “ Sous les Toits’’ sells so successfully to 
his street audience is of course a theme song, but it is 
also a song of some intrinsic merit in itself which features 
in the story as a song which can be bought and sold and 
sung lustily by all sorts and conditions of people, and 
does not merely ooze into emotional moments with the 
accompaniment of miraculous but invisible orchestras as 
in America. It is sung at appropriate times when people 
do sing—such as when they are undressing at night—and 
at actual emotional crises it is happily far in the back- 
ground. It is not an aid to emotion, but an aid to atmo- 
sphere, which is a very different matter. 

By varying the rhythms which he plays on the piano 
the old crook who comes into the ballet dancer’s room, 
while fleeing from the police in ‘‘ Le Million,” gives a 
masterly demonstration of what René Clair is doing with 
his audience. That episode stands out in my mind as 


superb in its solemn and mock-sentimental drollery. With 
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every change of rhythm the old man seems to undergo a 
subtle transformation. First the artful, sly old knave 
who hoodwinks the police into believing that he is merely 
making love to a lady, then the excited abandonment of 
having succeeded, and finally the ridiculous sentimental 
foolery. The music is typical of the character, for it is 
he who looks, for all the world, like a rag-and-bone man 
who is the controller of a great criminal organisation as 
well as a harmless-looking dealer in old clothes and knick- 
knacks. René Clair is playing with us in the same way. 
Never long enough in one mood to bore us, but always 
quite long enough to be effective. Finally he works us 
up into a frenzy of excitement and laughter with the 
glorious scene on the stage of the Opera where the two 
gangs creep in with the supers to try and steal the very 
coat off the basso profondo’s back, and succeed only in 
tearing off the arms between them without his noticing, 
so that the climax of his scene is made uproariously farcical 
by an armless coat and a scandalised and furious prima 
donna, 

René Clair’s latest film, ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté,’’ does not 
fall below the standard of his other works, as was feared 
before its appearance. It rather bears out the statement 
that René Clair’s success lies in the fact that he never 
imitates his own technique, but adapts himself anew to 
every situation. And the situations are rich beyond all 
parallel. What more glorious framework than that of the 
convict who becomes a millionaire. What more perfect 
analogy than that between prison life and factory work, so 
aptly carried on in the architecture. What more exquisite 
theme for a piece of slapstick than the chaotic accumulation 
of anguish caused by one man missing his turn on the 
moving band of a mass-production factory. 

The satire of the scene in which a herd of respectable 
directors are seduced from their dignified sobriety by a 
high wind and a bag full of bank-notes is classic. Only 
Clair could have thought of it or had the courage to form 
the frenzied money-grabbers into platoons charging each 
other from opposite corners of the yard. In places the 
direction reminds us of Chaplin and Sennett, whose influence 
Miss Lejeune, in her admirable little collection of essays 
entitled ‘‘ Cinema,”’ finds strongly marked in Clair. 

Now that ‘‘ A Nous la Liberté’”’ has proved that Clair 
can live up to his reputation, not by imitating his former 
successes but by experimenting with even more ambitious 
material, I think it is possible to look forward without 
qualms to a future of brilliant productions. 


HOLLYWOOD INDICTED 


The Devil’s Camera, 
By R. G. Burnett and E. D. Martell. 1s. net. (J. Alfred 
Sharp.) 


This little brochure is a powerful indictment of the 
“ talkies.”” It marshals a striking array of evidence, both 
statistical and personal, as to the debasing quality of the 
greater part of present-day films, and makes out a strong 
case for the necessity of a stricter control. It depicts 
Hollywood as a great factory of pictorial vulgarity and 
vice whose products are being disseminated all over the 
world, to the overthrow of all the established canons of 
decent living. The influences controlling this gigantic 
industry, it is maintained, are entirely mercenary and un- 
moral. In Great Britain “‘ at least three-quarters of the 
adult population see a ‘ talkie’ every week of their lives. 
They pay weekly {1,320,000 for this privilege.”” Vulgarity, 
sex and crime are the stuff of which the majority of films is 
made, and the cumulative effect of this weekly poison is un- 
doubtedly one of the most serious menaces of modern life. 
The authors write with an ample knowledge of their sub- 
ject, and it should be said that they are as enthusiastic 
concerning the best films and their potentiality for good, as 
they are unsparing in their denunciation of the present 
grave abuses. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


By J. D. CrawsHaw 


Though the world of letters is rather scantily represented 
in the April broadcasting programmes, the world of art is 
more happily treated; and the survey of modern art 
by Mr. J. E. Barton is to be followed by another interesting 
series of talks. 


How Do Artists Work ? 


This series has the attractive title of ‘‘ Artists at Work,”’ 
and it will begin with an introductory talk by Mr. Stanley 
Casson (Tuesday, April 12th: 8.30 p.m.). After stating 
his case, Mr. Casson is to act as questioner in a number of 
discussions with different artists, and I have nc doubt that 
the questions and answers will throw a good deal of light 
on the question of artistic temperament and the way in 
which works of art are produced. In the month of April 
Mr. Casson is to question Mr. Frank Dobson (Tuesday, 
April 19th : 8.20 p.m.) and Mr, Henry Rushbury (Tuesday, 
April 26th: 8.20 p.m.), and others will follow in May. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats 


Mr. W. B. Yeats has already proved that he is an excel- 
lent broadcaster, and it is good news that he is to give 
another reading before the microphone. It will be given 
on a Sunday evening (April 3rd: 9.5 p.m.), and it should 


. be a satisfactory retort to those who say that the Sunday 


programmes are dull. The admirers of Mr. S. P. B. Mais 
will be glad to learn that he is to continue his series of talks 
on ‘“‘ The Unknown Island’’ (Mondays, April 4th, 11th, 
18th and 25th: 9.20 p.m.), and there will be the usual 
talks on new books by Mr. Desmond MacCarthy and Miss 
V. Sackville-West. 


BACKWATERS. 
By John Gawsworth. 5s. (Denis Archer.) 


In a book which has for its sub-title, ‘‘ Excursions Into 
the Shades,’’ Mr. Gawsworth has given a series of vignettes 
which, if they are not very consequential contributions to 
the study of men, books and letters, are at least interesting 
and pleasant reading. 

There are several poems by that now almost forgotten 
poet laureate, H. J. Pye, who was definitely only note- 
worthy on account of his culture and gentlemanly manners, 
and not as a poet. He was poet laureate for twenty-three 
years, and also wrote plays which had a fair success at 
Drury Lane. 

Mr. Gawsworth has written a preface to the poems which 
is in praise of Pye as a man, though he admits that he has 
a sneaking regard for him as a poet. 

A number of letters which passed between Leigh Hunt 
and Charles Ollier in the last years of their lives are gems 
of letter-writing, but they are made rather depressing by 
the fact that both men continually complain about the 
bad weather, their own illness and the illness of members 
of both families. Nevertheless, as a slight study of Hunt 
in his lonely, declining years, these letters are worth 
while. 

Arthur Machin has translatedZa‘letter written by Lady 
Hester Stanhope from Syria to M. Le Doux, Consul at 
Rhodes. It deals with the problem of Chevalier Lous- 
taunau, who was a great soldier, a notable mad- 
man, and for a time in Lady Stanhope’s charge at 
Lebanon. 

William Godwin’s letter concerning the death of William, 
the son of Thomas Holcroft, the dramatist and democrat, 
is rather dull reading, but an essay on the Holcrofts, 
father and son, by Edmund Blunden, is the better 
contribution to literature concerning these two unusual 


people. 
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Modern Musicians 


III—BELA BARTOK 


In the many programme and periodical references to 
Béla Bart6k throughout each year of music here, one is 
certain to read (a) that he has delved deeply into the folk 
song of his native Hungary ; (b) that his music is national 
in this way like that of Liszt and Brahms; (c) that he 
is one of the most provocative revolutionaries in music 
to-day, and (b) that he is a little man. Regarded col- 
lectively, these snippets of information conjure a vision 
of a rather gnomish arm-chair student-composer of music, 
putting his thumb to his nose at the history of the art out 
of sheer perversity. Such an 
impression is just nonsense. 

Bart6k was born in 1881. 
To-day, in middle life, he is 
most vitally alive, and au fait 
with art and social problems. 
Possibly his inches are a 
couple below the average of 
European mankind, which is 
still not dwarfish, and one is 
never conscious of littleness 
in his company. That was 
my impression when we met 
ten years ago, and again 
six days ago. During both 
conversations one was aware of 
the sensitiveness of a poet 
controlled by the analytical 
mind of a chemist with a passion 
for the verities of art and 
life. He has a collection 
of phonograph records running 
into thousands, which bears 
witness to years of travelling 
around and about his native 
land, noting down at first- 
hand folk-tunes and their 
variants at the outset of his 
professional career. 
Figuratively (and uncon- 
sciously) he was _ photo- 
graphing the soul of the 
people, whereas Liszt 
and Brahms made more or less effective sketches of 
exteriors. The music of his maturity is permeated by the 
spirit of his nation in a way similar to the later music 
of Sibelius and of Vaughan Williams, in contrast to the 
ornate, dressed-up folk-tunes of Brahms’s and Liszt’s 
compositions. His use of tone-colour—but it is time he 
spoke to you himself. 

“The other day I read about a visitor having come 
upon you experimenting with side-drum and cymbals in 
the manufacture of new colour combinations ! ” 

Bart6k’s sensitive, small mouth parted in a ready smile, 
and his dark; extraordinarily bright eyes sparkled as he 
said: ‘It actually happened. He found me like that, 
but ...”" and he moved his head from side to side 
expressively. 

“ But crude sounds are transmuted by the imagination 
of the composer into the tone-colours and blends of colour 
necessary for his creative use,” I replied. ‘‘ 1 know best 
your earlier music, which has always impressed me as 
strongly rhythmic in its appeal.” 

“So many people appear to find it ’—there was just a 
hint of surprise in his intonation—“ but I am greatly 
attracted by melody, and I think you will find my later 
works are notable for it. My style of writing appears to be 
developing more contrapuntally.”’ 


Press Portrait Bureau. 


An Interview by Watson Lyle 


“Does the style of writing suggest itself to you, then, 
with the idea for a new work ? ” 

‘“ The music (thematic material) comes as a rule, I think, 
and then one works at it. It is a little difficult to 
say.” 

“What of outside suggestion ? 
libretti 

““T would like very much to write an opera.”’ 


Song lyrics, opera 


(Barték, 


I may here mention, wrote an opera years ago, ‘“‘ Duke 
Bluebeard’s Castle ”’ ; 


and his one-act dance play, ‘‘ The 
Wooden Prince,”’ an essentially 
modern example of ballet, 
has had a great success in 
Germany and Hungary, though 
quite unknown here.) ‘‘ But 
the difficulty is a good 
libretto. And to write 
properly for a libretto, one 
must be able to feel the 
words.”’ 

“You mean to fit the 
syllables and rhythm of 
the words naturally to the 
time-values of the notes 
and rhythm of the 
music ? ”’ 

“Yes, but more than 
that. I should have to be 
able to feel the colour, and 
the most intimate sense of 
the words. Indeed, for 
that reason I think it 
would have to be in my own 
language.” 

“1 know what you mean. 
You mean the reason why 
a translation of song-words, 
however good, can never 
become one with the 
music in the way of 
the language for which the 
composer conceived it. 
Oddly enough the other day, 
amongst records sent me to review, was one of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘ Chant Indou,’ sung in Russian. The perfect 
union of the colour of the words with the music was most 
noticeable, although of course the words themselves were 
quite unintelligible to me, unlike the performances of the 
same song in French familiar to everybody.” 

‘“‘ That is it,’’ he answered slowly, emphasising the point 
by a slight nod of his round head with its covering of 
snow-white hair. ‘‘ The thing is not good art unless there 
is this perfect union in expression. It must be all in one 
piece.”’ 

‘“‘In music for broadcasting, do you feel that special 
attention should be devoted to the resonance of particular 
sounds. To the quick uprising of natural harmonics (upper 
partials) for instance, from full chords played on the lower 
half of the piano keyboard ? ”’ 

‘No, I do not think so. The music must be expressed 
as we feel it. Anything else creates a feeling of hindrance 
in the truth of the tone-colour. Besides, when I play to 
broadcast I make no difference from what I would do 
in the concert hall. With your excellent transmission 
and fine orchestra it is not necessary.” 

After all, I suppose, it is the business of the invention 
to catch up with the art. Such at least is the lesson of 
music’s history. 


Béla Bartok. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


The modern newspaper, with its bewildering array of 
“ features,”’ calls for writers of every type—from those 
who produce short stories or condensed novels, to those 
who nowadays give life and colour to financial notes. 

In the circumstances, it would be quite impracticable 
to attempt here any detailed consideration of all, or even 
the main branches of journalism open to the free-lance— 
with the exception of those generalisations upon the news- 
paper article which have appeared in previous months. 
But before leaving the subject, I would once more re- 
iterate the absolute importance of having facts, and if 
possible new facts, plentifully sprinkled in every article 
you submit. Articles which merely express an opinion, 
and more particularly essays, are not required from the 
beginner. 

In this connection, it may save you much labour and 
many stamps if I advise you not to be tempted to reply 
to those ‘‘ powerful and provocative articles’’ which 
frequently appear nowadays under the name of some 
eminent man or woman. They may seem to you to be 
wrong-headed, and indeed often they are. But after com- 
missioning the eminent person, sometimes at an equally 
eminent fee, to write such an article, the editor is not likely 
to pay you also for the privilege of having it pulled to pieces. 
That is reserved for his readers, who will contribute to the 
Correspondence Column for nothing. 

No young free-lance can afford to neglect that Correspon- 
dence Column of a daily or weekly newspaper. Not only 
will it often supply you with a store of out-of-the-way 
facts and references difficult to obtain elsewhere, but too, 
it offers to a discerning eye a reliable barometer of “‘ what 
the public wants.” In a provincial daily recently, the 
correspondence columns were filled for several days with 
well-written letters on the subject of Mr. Epstein’s ‘‘ Gene- 


sis.’ It may or may not have been as a result of this that. 


the Press of this district published several articles on 
sculpture, “‘ interviews "’ with ‘‘ Genesis’ and so on, about 
the same time. 

There are many free-lance writers who consider it 
beneath their dignity to write letters to the papers. They 
imagine that such letters are from the lay populace, while 
they are in the ranks (often very much so) of the profession. 
It is a feeble conceit, easily dispelled by attempting a letter 
to such a paper as The Times. 

The fact is, that for you who are embarking on Letters 


in the wider sense of the word, there is no finer practice 
than the writing of letters in the epistolatory sense. By 
this I do not restrict myself to the writing of letters to the 
Press. That particular kind of letter is indeed valuable 
as training in condensation, simplicity of language and the 
selection of a topic of interest. And I have known cases 
where two or three such interesting letters to an editor 
have resulted in his commissioning the writer to do articles 
on the same or a similar subject. 

But personal letter-writing is perhaps even more valuable 
to the aspirant. It helps him to know himself, to get 
points into perspective, and to acquire that discrimination 
between the important and the relatively unimportant 
which is so necessary in all creative literature—and 
especially in fiction. It is an excellent thing to form the 
habit of writing once a week to some critical friend, and of 
sending one week a concise but interesting narrative letter 
of events, observations and news, followed the next week 
by something more reflective and philosophical. That 
even a single paragraph written on a post card may some- 
times be outstandingly good, is clear by reference to some 
(though not all) of the messages put into the post by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. 

For other and more inspiring examples of letter-writing 
I refer you to the thousands which exist in any public 
library. Read some of the War letters of uneducated 
““Tommies,’’ and it will be quickly patent that a good 
prose style is not to be confused with fine writing. Read 
Dr. Johnson’s famous crushing letter to Lord Chesterfield. 
Read the Paston Letters, the letters of Keats and, more 
recently, those of Rupert Brooke to be found in the Memoir 
to his Collected Poems. And having done so, agree with 
me that no true literary artist can bring himself to dash off 
“just a few lines ’’ with apologies for nib and haste, either 
to an editor who won't forgive, or an intimate friend who 
will. 


Competition 

Write a letter to the editor of THE Bookman about a 
hypothetical law to forbid the publication of any eminent 
person’s correspondence until two hundred years after his 
death. Books to the value of a guinea, to be chosen by 
the recipient, will be given to the sender of the best entry 
which should be marked Letter.’’ 

ALFRED DUNNING 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR APRIL 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than May 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 

“The Prize Page,”” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—One Gurtnea for the best short address written 
and delivered by the shade of William Shake- 
speare at the opening of the Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon on April 23rd. 


II.—In Chapter XX of ‘“‘ The Talisman” there is a 
letter from “‘ Saladin, King of Kings to Melech 
Ric, the Lion of England.” A GUINEA 


will be given for the best rendering of this 
letter as a narrative poem of not more than 
sixteen lines in Sir Walter Scott’s well known 
poetic style. 

III.—HAatF a GurnEa for the best criticism, in not more 
= two hundred words, of any character in 
“ Faust.” 


IV.—THREE New Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of February Competitions 


I.—OneE GutneEa for the best “Ode on the Return 
of Eros” to Piccadilly Circus after his seven 
years of exile is awarded to L. V. Upward, 
14, Lyndhurst Road, Hampstead, London, 
N.W.3, for the following : 
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Hail, brazen representative of Love ! 

Too long the Circus lacked thy comely frame ; 
Too long we looked for thee in vain above 

The hub of London’s pleasure-ground, and came 
To think of thee as of a banished friend, 
Doomed to remain in exile to the end. 


Now thou art set in thine accustomed place, 
Despite the antics of a reveller, 

Who held thee in his impious embrace, 

What time he fought the avenging officer 
Seeking to drag him from thy column and 
Save thee from damage at a drunkard’s hand. 


So, at long last, we see thee up on high, 
No longer hidden by a canvas wall, 

Once more the cynosure of every eye, 
A-tiptoe on thy shapely pedestal 

Above the Circus, where, we hope and pray, 
Dear Cupid, thou wilt permanently stay. 


We also highly commend the replies by F. Newbery 
Birch (Tintagel), M. Chisholm (Inverness), John E. 
Woods (Coventry), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), B. Gibbs 
(Weston-super-Mare), A. J. Thomson (Bristol), Edward 
Adams-Ray (Stockholm), G. Stanley Bomback (Harrow), 
H. V. Strippe (Leytonstone), Maisie M. Whyte (London, 
W.C.), Major F. J. Griffiths (Dublin), P. M. Stone 
(Waltham, Mass.), Mrs. P. Eddy (London, S.W.), 
Stella Schofield (Barton-on-Humber), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), E. Davis (Dublin), M. S. Baker (Bath), 
A. A. McClark (Edinburgh), D. C. Murray (Ramsgate), 
E. F. Christie (London, N.W.). 


II,—HALF A GUINEA for the best suggestion, not more 
than two hundred and fifty words in length, 
for the enlargement of the scope of wireless 
talks is awarded to Muriel M. Malvern, “‘ Mow- 
bray,” Prestbury Road, Cheltenham, Glos., for 
the following : 


The interests of the listener are well provided for ; 
pamphlets are issued for his moral edification and books 
suggested for study, but I believe that the British Broad- 
casting Corporation could serve its purpose still further, 
and obviate to some extent the lack of direct contact 
between speaker and listener, if a ‘‘ question time ’’ became 
a regular institution at the conclusion of all suitable talks. 
This would necessitate the presence of an audience, but 
no additional expense would result as two or three members 
of the staff would be adequate. I do not advocate that 
questions should be prepared beforehand, or that questioners 
should have access to the speaker’s manuscript prior to its 
delivery ; if this were so, I imagine that a loss in spon- 
taneity would result. At present the lecturer is in a 
privileged position, and the hearer has practically no means 
of redress. 

At the same time, I wish that more elasticity of duration 
could be allowed. How often have many of us suffered 
from being informed that this is the end of Mr. So-and-so’s 
talk just when the speaker is getting warmed up to his 
subject, or the listener has had just enough to make him 
want a little more! 

All suggestions for the improvement of wireless services 
must be strictly personal, and in this fact lies their failing, 
but I think that the idea mentioned above would be of 
Service to those who take talks seriously, regarding them 
as a means of self-development. 


The following are also specially commended: Joyce 
Woodhouse (Norwich), E. Sweatman (Reading), L. 
Strippe (Leytonstone), P. M. Stone (Waltham, Mass.), 
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B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Rev. E. J. Matthews (Calne), 
F. Newbery Birch (Tintagel). 


III.—Hatr A GUINEA for the best two hundred-word 
criticism of one of the Waverley novels, to be 
written as if it were a new book just published, 
is awarded to J. H. G. Gibbs, 3, St. Matthew’s 
Gardens, St. Leonards-on-Sea, for the following : 


‘* Waverley ’’ by an anonymous writer is of outstanding 
merit. Superficially considered it may seem to mark 
a fresh departure in fiction, but a little reflection will 
show that it is merely the logical development of an existing 
and popular mode, or rather combination of such. We see 
in it the application to a romantic historical theme of 
Mr. Priestley’s leisurely episodic style, reinforced by 
something of Mr. Walpole’s seriousness and imaginative 
power. A renewed collaboration might be suspected, 
if it were not for a strain of poetry, foreign to either. 

As narrative, ‘‘ Waverley ’’ may appear disjointed and 
unconvincing. It is doubtful whether any of its char- 
acters considered apart will arouse deep sympathy ; what 
love interest there is must be deemed insipid, nevertheless 
it possesses qualities that cannot fail to grip attention. 
Never before has the ’45 been psychologised successfully 
as it is here, both as an integral. movement and in its 
effects upon individual participants, notably Colonel 
Gardner. Its wealth of topographical description and the 
attention paid to historical minutie (authenticated in 
copious notes) testify to the high sense of responsibility 
which characterises present day writers of historical novels. 
It is a book to read and digest slowly. 


We also mention for special commendation the criti- 
cisms of Gertrude Hancox (New Malden), John E. 
Woods (Earlsdon), Joyce Woodhouse (Norwich), John 
Coghlan (Dublin), Muriel M. Malvern (Cheltenham), 
M. Cutts (Croydon), Walter Herbert (Romsey). 


IV.—THREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in this number is awarded 
to Mrs. Frank Jewson, 7, Mount Pleasant, 
Norwich, for the following : 


THE HOUSE OF LIES. By Austin Moore. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘Even the scent of roses 
Is not what they supposes.” 


G. K. CHEestErTon, The Song of Quoodle. 


We also select for printing : 


THE SOUL OF AN ATOM. By W. DENHAM VERSCHOYLE. 
(Search Publishing Company.) 
“‘Much character in little space.” 


MASEFIELD, Reynard the Fox. 


(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, 
Coventry.) 


CHAOS IS COME AGAIN. By CraupE HouGHtTon. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 
‘“‘ Ablid ublai ghan isz rad eighar ghaurl.” 
Gorpon Bottomiey, Babel—The Gate of the God. 


(Mrs. N. M. Gibbs, “‘ Etain,’’ Golf Links Road, 
Westward Ho !, Devon.) 


V.—THE BookMaN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to E. Sweatman, 15, Blenheim Road, 
Caversham, Reading. 
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CROSSWORD No. 16. 


The prize is awarded to Clara F. Cross, 38, Marlowe 
Road, Worthing, for her clue : 


“ Four-fifths of a famous author whose works Pepys won 
in a lottery.” 


We also highly commend the entries by W. C. T. 
Cole (Dublin), M. Grace (Newcastle-on-Tyne ), Kathleen 
Blyth (West Hartlepool), Mrs. W. W. Milne (Edinburgh), 


Mary Scott (Leeds), G. Pitt (London, N.), Mrs. Stanley 
(Maidenhead). 


WRITERS OF TO-MORROW, 


The prize for the February Competition is awarded to 
Harold Teall, 3134, Roundhay Road, Leeds. 


Certificates of merit have also been sent to A. W. Man- 
ning (Earlsfield), Yvonne Hallam (Nottingham), M. Cutts 
(Croydon), W. P. Grieve (Monkseaton), Kitty Gallagher 
(Liverpool). 


“THE BOOKMAN” 


CROSSWORD No. 


18 


Solution to Crossword XVI 


TIE 


N N KIEIN 
A U 
“LININ Ame tlolp 
RE 
NIAITIVIRIE BB GIULIINIEIA 
Am 
SCOTT By ProcrustEs ”’ 


A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 
who supplies the best clue to 14 across. 


CiuEs ACROSS : 


1. (To be read clockwise, round the outside of the puzzle.) 
Finish this quotation to find the poem in which it occurs. 


6. King Richard thought his hair and beard looked “‘ liker 
alion’s mane thana . . . man’s locks.’’—(The Talisman.) 


8. Prolonged injunction to silence. 


10. The Waverley Novels range from the Medieval to the 
Georgian, 


12. Reginald Front-de-Boeuf’s was in a burning castle. 


13. ‘Thy... , proud Bamborough, marked they here, 
King Ida’s (3), huge and square.’’—(Marmion.) 


16. A gamekeeper at Martindale Castle. 


17. ‘‘‘ Revenge! revenge!’ the Saxons cried, 
The Gaels’ exulting shout replied. 
Despite the elemental rage, 

Again they hurried to .. .” 


18. ‘‘ One moment, and no more; 
One moment gazed with a mother’s . . 
As she paused at the arched door.” 


20. Feature of moorland landscape. 


23. ‘‘ Give place, thou man of... ,’’ said the priest in 
“ Woodstock.” 
25 and 26. ‘‘ Full many a maid her true love met 


And sobbed in his embrace 
And fluttering joy in tears and... , 
Arrayed full many a face.” 


27. This witch’s foot is set upon her head. 


CLuEs Down: 

2. Character in “‘ Ivanhoe.” 

3. See 13 across. 

4. Page to a knight who was maimed by an armourer. 
6. Provost of Perth. 
7 


“He knows each castle, town and tower, 
In which the wine and ale is good 
*Twixt . . . and Holy-Rood.”—(Marmion.) 


9. Pronoun. 
11. Regarding. 
14. Begin 27 across. 

15. No great thing for a Scot. 
19. River of the Scott country. 
21. Verb. 


22. ‘‘ Saint Bride and her brat, 
Saint Colme and his cat, 
Saint Michael and his . . .’—(Guy Mannering.) 


23. ‘‘ And, from the platform, spare ye not 
To fire a noble . . . shot: 
Lord Marmion waits below.”’ 


4. Diphthong. 


3 4 
7 
" 
2 FY 
16 7 
"9 
20 2 2 2 ae 
2s 76 
2; 
328 
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FOUR DAYS—AUGUST 28th-31st, 1914. 
By G. Spencer Pryse. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


In these four days Mr. Spencer Pryse and one English 
companion motored through the invaded regions of France, 
meeting with a series of adventures that might have been 
the irresponsible incidents of a dream or a Henty story 
rewritten in the days of motor-cars by the two Williamsons. 
The book is an odd little foot-note to history. It is a 
kaleidoscope of strange happenings : 

“ The riderless black charger was coming nearer with great 
bounds over the fields. It was upon us already, going by 
with a mighty rattle of accoutrements and swinging stirrups. 
The handle of the lance, having worked itself loose, banged 
violently against the leather with each quick leap in the air. 
The rolled-up greatcoat also had become partly detached and 


seat of the car, with another fellow trying to swing the engine, 
then of Kaspar Lingstrom triumphant over the last of his 
enemies, and finally of the girl’s bare back from which every 
vestige of clothing had been torn in the encounter with an 
antagonist who lay now with his face in the dust, while she 
knelt on top with her fingers tightly clutching his ears . . .” 


“‘ Through all the impedimenta of retreat, though generally 
avoiding the higa road with its military traffic; mingled with 
civilians far afield on either flank, in ones and twos in little 
groups, the wreckage of regiments that had broken before 
the enemy; often without kit or equipment or even rifle. 
Laggards, deserters; even pillagers in their extremity. Such 
was the interminable flood of disaster that swept the road 
and overflowed the adjacent country. ... There were 
peasants dumb with fear; while others talked excitedly 
about what they had seen. Wretches, white and speechless, 
with children and dogs that found the affair vastly divert- 


From Gardens and Gardening SUNK GARDEN PAVED WITH IRREGULARLY SHAPED FLAGS. 
(Studio). The rectangular pond is fed from an overturned terra-cotta jar, forming a 
natural group with a companion jar and a clump of irises. 


separated from its buckling on the crupper behind. It was These are passages clipped at random from a narrative 


this -half-unrolled coat that had made such oddly human 7 adlv round 
shapes viewed from a distance. With a vast thunder of hoofs 


the terrified animal charged past in front of our eyes to the at sight of Uhlans: the strange old nomad Dane, like Gypsy 
cornland below. . . .” John of the song, with his daughter in the woods calmly 


“Tn some uncertainty, my half-open eyes had lighted upon cooking his pot: retreating British after Mons; the 
a case of beetles stretched on pins, heavily labelled in 


: ~- French high command refusing to believe the truth— 
“With a gasp I perceived something about to emerge from and always that gathering flood of refugees in the face o 
the apparently impenetrable screen of leaves before my eyes. the oncoming columns of men and guns, with Mr. Spencer 
For an instant I was staring at an arm and hand, unnaturally Pryse and his chauffeur in their car surveying it all. 
white against the depth of laurels. In the blinding flash as Thi . is better th n 
the lamps were turned on again a draped figure had appeared. ‘his record of four days’ adventure is callnrcaligred 
Life was becoming just a shade too dramatic to be true, and fiction could be, for no fiction would dare the divine in- 
I half glanced at my companion for confirmation ; while, consequence of what befell the two adventurers, as no 
@ young woman novelist would achieve the quiet narration of an author 
8 screen picture, first concerned merely to record the incredible as it actually 


of the wolf-hound dragging an intruder down from the driver's happened. 
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RAMBLES IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
COUNTRY. 


By J. H. Wade, M.A. With 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 


Without being either a history 
or a guide, Mr. Wade’s volume 
has formed itself into a rambler’s 
tale, which contains much of 
information as history and much 
help as guide, and is a pleasure, 
apart from that, for outdoors or 
in. Writing of Stratford itself, 
the author is wise in not dwelling 
long on hackneyed facts, but he 
weaves the well known story 
into an interesting narrative, 
sketching the youth William 
Shakespeare, his early marriage, 
his work in London, his friends 
and his return home. But the 
“‘Rambles’’ take us over less 
known ground with well known 
names; spots many of us have 
taken too much for granted. 
The chapters on Evesham town 
and Vale are particularly fresh ; 
and Warwickshire as a whole, its 
leafy beauty, the meandering river, the hills, the meadows, 
the bridges, churches, make a perfect ramble with an 
enlightening companion. Even Coventry, for association’s 
sake, has a short chapter to round off the ramble, and many 
particularly well-chosen photograph-illustrations help us, 
if circumstances forbid the road, to realise it comfortably 
in an arm-chair. 


From 
By J. H. Wade 


THE CITADEL OF ETHIOPIA : 
DIVINE EMPEROR. 


By Max Griihl. Translated from the German by Ian 
F. D. Morrow and L. M. Sieveking. 15s. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


It is extraordinarily difficult to describe this remarkable 


THE EMPIRE OF THE 


From The Citadel of Ethiopia 
By Max Grihl 
(Jonathan Cape). 


Rambles in Shakespeare’s Country 


THe KNoT GARDEN aT 
New Pace, STRATFORD. 


book. It is something quite out of the ordinary run of 
narratives recording expeditions to out-of-the-way places. 


- Although full of excerpts from the author’s diary, it 
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conveys no definite account of the day to day progres- 
sion made during his exploration of Abyssinia. It is full 
of memorable descriptive passages, interposed by historical 
and other digressions, as well as a sort of serial narrative 
autobiography, recited by a Syrian named Aboud Medjied, 
engaged as leader of the caravan, as they proceed. A more 
intimate account of the kingdom of Ethiopia has never 
been written, therefore it is of immense value as a fund of 
information, but this is by no means the book’s sole or 
even perhaps principal merit, since it is so finely written 
that it is almost, if not quite, a literary masterpiece. 
Besides being of such general and literary interest it is 
rich in scientific, anthropological and geographical lore, 
and contains 
comments 
of no little 
interest to 
the politician 
and statesman. 
According to 
the author, the 
incentive for a 
renaissance of 
Africa lies 
hidden in 
the Ethiopian 
hightands. 
The young 
Amhara will 
have it in 
their power 
to shape the 
future of 
Africa—that is 
if they devote 
themselves to 
developing 
their own 
native culture 
instead of im- 
porting all 
manner of 
foreign cus- 
toms. 


EVéENING OVER LAKE JELLELEKI. 
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ACROSS NEW GUINEA. 


By Ivan F. Champion. 
With an Introduction by 
Sir Hubert Murray, 
K.C.M.G., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Papua. 15s. 
(Constable.) 


This is the account of ex- 
ploration made from sea to 
sea across the Island of New 
Guinea at its greatest 
breadth ; the author having 
accompanied Mr. Karins, an 
Assistant - Resident Magis- 
trate, on this, as on a former 
but unsuccessful expedition. 
These two were the only 
white men taking part in 
the expeditions, the second 
of which is described by Sir 
Hubert Murray as being by 
its success the most im- 
portant, as well as being the 
most arduous and hazardous 
made in the island. 

Hardship and sickness were 
the constant lot of the ex- 
plorers, and danger in the form of possibly hostile and 
more frequently unreliable native tribes and carriers might 
at any moment have brought the expedition to a fatal end. 

From other dangers they had often very narrow escapes ; 
but the most nightmare-like danger was when their way 
lay over a range of sandstone mountains at a time when 


By Nora Purtscher-Wydenbruck 
(Methuen). 


From Across New 
Guinea 
By Ivan F. Champion 
(Constable). 


CARRIERS LEAVING SUWAMI; 
SECOND EXPEDITION. 


some seismic disturbance elsewhere had caused the sides of 
these mountains to crash down in huge landslides. 

Once the mountain on which they were began to move 
beneath their feet, and they had barely escaped across it 
when it crashed into a valley one thousand feet below. 

This expedition was only one more instance of the white 
man’s disregard of obstacles when he has an end in view ; 
but an interesting and often exciting one. 


THE ROYAL ARK: LOUIS XIV AND HIS COURT. 
By Mme. Saint-René Taillandier. 15s. (Arrowsmith.) 


Madame Taillandier’s study, which is reinforced by some 
pleasant illustrations of Versailles, Marly and the principal 
figures of Louis XIV’s reign, is a good example of the more 
pictorial kind of historical essay. It has no message for 
the reader who is interested in, Louis’s achievements as 
king and statesman, but it will certainly appeal to students 
of the private and personal lives of great men. The king’s 
treatment of his family, his friends, his mistresses and his 
courtiers is here described in brisk and vivacious manner, 
and even those who feel that the writing is a little too 


From An Austrian Background 
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ornate will be bound to admit that Madame Taillandier 
has achieved her object of giving a lively picture of 
Louis XIV and his Court. 


PERPLEXITIES, 


By E. R. Leigh. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


This is hardly a novel, nor is it the ordinary book of 
reminiscence. It takes the form of a survey of her life 
by a French woman of forty-six, together with a Credo 
for the future, and in spite of the detached attitude of the 
writer, it has every appearance of being autobiographical. 

After an unusual childhood spent at the mercy of an 
adored but tyrannical mother, Mrs. Leigh (we are given 
no maiden name) has a brief, happy married life with an 
English husband until he is killed in the War leaving her 
with two children. She brings them up as well as she is 
able, and then (though there is no pretence that this is 
a tragedy) they both decide to live and work abroad. 
She is still young and attractive enough to remarry, still 
able to fallin love. To what shall she dedicate the remain- 
ing years of life ? 

Many women will share the author’s perplexities, and 
will enjoy a sense of fellowship in reading this book. A 
sensitive, critical mind is brought to bear upon the peculiar 
problems of modern life, especially women’s problems, 
which are discussed with such sincerity and common 
sense as should help to clear fresh paths through the 
tangles of convention. 


Cart at 
SECOND EXPEDITION. 


From Across New Guinea 
By Ivan F. Champion 


(Constable). 
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From Wanderings in Wili 
Africa 
By €. T, Stoneham 
(Hutchinson). 


HOW TO SEE BIRDS. 
By Eric Fitch Daglish. (Dent.) 


““ How to See Birds’ explains the attraction of watch- 
ing birds, their summer and winter habits, and how to 
name them, whether flying or on the nest. 

Mr. Daglish writes well and is an authority on his subject. 
Details of plumage, beaks and nest-building are explained 
in such a way as to be interesting as well as instructive. 

The various songs of birds form a careful study. Instruc- 
tions on how to build nesting-boxes for tame birds are 
practical and suggested on economical lines. 

This attractive little book should appeal to most children, 
and it might also be read to advantage by adults who have 
not bothered, or had time to bother, to read heftier volumes 
on birds and their existence. 

This volume will be followed by others dealing with various 
branches of nature, including trees, plants and animals. 


2s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


By Clarence Darrow. 
(Scribners.) 


15s. 


In the eventide of his life 
Mr. Darrow has given to the 
public not only an auto- 
biographical account of the 
incidents of his career as a 
prominent United States 
lawyer, concerned in many im- 
portant and celebrated cases, 
but also his views on many 
things — sociological, crimin- 
ology and the influencés of 
heredity and early environ- 
ment (to the latter of which 
he attaches the greater import- 
ance). The legal system of his 
country and the many methods 
of evading it, capital punish- 
ment, war, the League of 
Nations and the origin and 
constitution of the universe— 
all are dealt with in this 
volume. In regard to the last, 


‘From How to See Birds 
By Eric Fitch Daglish 
(Dent). 


' this remarkable adventure was seen by a sentry. 


Mr. Darrow appears as a confirmed materialist of the 
kind which flourished in an intellectual coterie during the 
latter decades of the nineteenth century. All Cosmos is 
and does is automatically inevitable; and as regards 
human actions in particular, tout comprendre, c'est tout 
pardonner. The author was always for the defence in the 
several and noted criminal trials in which he was engaged, 
and he is able to boast that no client of his ever suffered 
capital punishment. 

Like all great men, he has his small likes and dislikes, 
among which is his own Christian name of Clarence, the 
only alleviation from which “ cross,’’ as he semi-humorously 
calls it, is that ‘‘ the boys could never think of any nick- 
name half soinane.’’ Also he seems unable to bear equally 
the sound of “ evolution ’’ when pronounced with a long 
initial 

For the rest, his inherited and acquired sympathies 
are wide and always on the side of the under dog; and 
the book is written in that racily terse style which we on 
this side of the Atlantic are erroneously apt to attribute 
solely to intentional humorousness. 


MR. JUBENKA. 


By Adrian Alington. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Strubania is one of those exciting little Balkan kingdoms 
belonging properly to musical comedy land where all 
sorts of strange happenings follow one another with great 
rapidity. Perhaps one of the strangest happenings in all 
Gazing 
at the huge equestrian statue of Red Paul I (the founder 
of the dynasty and great-grandfather of the present king) 
on his mare Rosa, he saw him descend from his pedestal 
and ride three times round the courtyard. This, so legend 
ran, foretold disaster to the ruling king, so we are not 
surprised at a neat, well-contrived revolution on the 
following day, when the king with a handful of loyal 
followers is forced to flee the country. 

Will he abdicate ? Not he. Still a period of absence 
is desirable, and his fiancée, Princess Carlotta of Ironia, 
advises a sojourn abroad incognito. By way of the Regal 
Palace Hotel, London, King Paul IV, now plain Mr. 


Jubenka, and two companions arrive at the Vicarage of 
Rusty Hamlet as paying guests, and here most of the fun 
takes place. 

It is very pleasant nonsense, and some of Count Jansic’s: 
efforts to assimilate rural England are uproariously funny, 
while what satire there is is of the mildest variety. 


CuCKOO CARRYING EGG. 
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TOGO, MY SQUIRREL. 
By E. L. Turner. 3s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 


In this charming little book, No. 14 of the Library 
of Animal Friends, Miss Turner amusingly tells all she 
has noticed about three pet squirrels. No one knows 
better than Miss Turner how to get the best out of 
animals. Most children and many women will fall in 
love with Togo. He has a streak of naughtiness in 
an essentially innocent character, and his relations 
with Buda, his lady friend, a grave and dignified 
bully, are entertainingly human. Anyone who has 
read Miss Turner’s previous book, ‘‘ Bird-watching on 
Scolt Head,’’ will know what to expect. 


THE REST IS LIES. 


By Martin Carey. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Mr. Carey disarms criticism by admitting that his 
book is egotistical and priggish. It is unlikely that 
the diary of a victim of a nervous breakdown would 
be entirely free from egotism, but as he has travelled 
widely and well, has seen life from various angles and 
has an experiencing mind, we shall not grumble about 
that. Some of the most absorbing journals have been 
written by people in ill-health—Dostoievsky, W. N. P. 
Barbellion, Katharine Mansfield, the list would be 
long—their enforced withdrawal from active life seem- 
ing to sharpen their sensibilities. 

Mr. Carey’s love of life and interest in the world 
and the people about him—he has an attractive habit 
of endowing places with personal qualities—save him 
from becoming morbid though he has one or two out- 
breaks of bitterness, and it is obvious that he has 
enjoyed unburdening himself of a great many opinions 
which, if not startlingly original, have the ring of 
perfect sincerity. 

The diary ends in May, 1931, the greater part of it is 
written from the island of Capri, and there is a hint that 
it is to be continued. This is to be hoped, for it is a book 
that will make many friends. 


LE CERCLE DE FAMILLE. 


Par André Maurois. 15 frs. (Paris: Grasset.) 


Book production is a speedy affair in France, and 
M. Maurois’s new novel, published in February, is the 
first work of fiction I have seen that includes in its scope 
the international financial difficulties of last year and 
the Briand-Doumer fight for the Presidency. But these 
form only a part of the background of a narrative that 
begins on the Normandy coast in 1900 and bids us follow 


From Nature Fantasy in Australia 
By Alec H. Chisholm 


(Dent). Cuckoo. 


From Togo My Squirrel 
~L.T 
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THERE IS A CHEEKINESS 
ABOUT THEM WHICH Is 
VERY ATTRACTIVE. 


By E urner 
(Arrowsmith). 


“the family circle ’”’ till, in a new generation, we are back 
almost where we started from. The central character is 
a woman—Dénise Merpain. The friends and relatives, 
husband and lovers who surround her are lamps to our 
own understanding of her, though each is treated with 
M. Maurois’s usual care and insight. Maurois addicts— 
who form a large body in this country—will find here 
familiar names of people and of places—Elbeuf, the Lycée 
at Rouen, Bernard Quesnay, Isabelle Marcenat—and in 
Bertrand Schmitt many will seem to see something of 
the author himself. But then M. Maurois puts a little 
of himself into nearly all his characters—which is perhaps 
one reason for their spontaneous appeal to the reader. 


A SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. 
By Ivan Turgenev. Translated by Mrs. 
Constance Garnett. With wood engravings. 
3s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 

This is a new volume in the Open-Air Library, 
edited by Eric Fitch Daglish. It is the open- 
air of Russia which we read of here, and we 
glance at sport from time to time; but in the 
main the collection may be called one of short 
stories with Russian country-side for back- 
ground and surroundings. Turgenev’s stark 
realism and keen observation are never more 
impressive than in these ‘‘ Sketches.’’ Whether 
he is telling of peasant brutality, or of a love- 
tryst, or of jhorse-dealing, or superstition, or of 
rustic ways and thoughts, he tells his tale with no 
unnecessary words, yet with ever the right ones. 
It is too late in the day to be describing the work 
of Turgenev, but one may say that in this open- 
air volume is to be found some of his most 
characteristic writing, and the size and shape of 
the book, and its admirable type, combine to make 
it a handy and attractive one for its purpose as a 
pocket companion as well as for reading indoors. 
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A CHINESE TRIANGLE. 
By Louise Jordan Miln. 7s. 6d. net. 
Stoughton.) 

The triangle is formed by the loves of two attractive 
young Chinamen for a saucy damsel named Ann Zu-Zan. 
The lady found their attractions so evenly balanced that 
it is only at the end of a long and curiously interesting 
story that the chivalrous abnegation of one of the friendly 
rivals enabled her to decide in favour of Ching-wei Pan. 
The noble act of renunciation was characteristically 
Chinese. The occasion was a thrilling match between two 
educated crickets, and Lo-Tinan, who had the finer insect, 
generously and surreptitiously exchanged it for that of 
his rival. The winning cricket sang triumphantly and 
Ann Zu-Zan's heart beat with love and pride. The story 
to an extent that may bother some readers, is Chinese, 
through and through, but may win delight in its unusual- 
ness and in its convincing delineation of Chinese mentality. 
The character of Ann Keo, the girl’s father, is very cleverly 


(Hodder & 


“* Youth and Sex ’”’ (a work incidentally which is a valuable 
contribution to the literature on its subject). The authors 
of these essays would reduce all philosophy or principles 
down to an exact science, though they by no means are 
in agreement among themselves, and Mr. May in dis- 
cussing the Foundations of Personality confesses that they 
are not as yet entirely “‘ uncovered.’’ Nevertheless our 
authors visage a world in which the professional psycholo- 
gist will be the ruling partner in every trade, profession 
and public concern in existence. The priest, the doctor 
and the lawyer, according to Mr. Miles, will not act without 
consulting him. The education of children, Mr. Gates 
is convinced, is far superior to-day to what it used to be, 
thanks to the psychologist who has relieved the modern 
child of .all mental drudgery. It is noteworthy that in 


enumerating the advantages acquired by present-day 
pupils, that of the power to concentrate is not mentioned. 
However these essays are stimulating and, at least to 
some of us, will prove agreeably provocative. 


From Decorative Art 
(Studio). 


drawn. The two dominant things in his life were his 
passion for his insect farm and his holy terror of his terma- 
gant mother, Ann Poo. The entire picture of the Chinese 
household is dexterously and humorously drawn, and leaves 
one with the impression of reality. 


PSYCHOLOGY AT WORK. 


By Lois Hayden Meek, Floyd H. Allfort, Morris S. Viteles, 
Walter R. Miles, Arthur I. Gates, Arnold Gesell, Mark A. 
May. Edited by Paul S. Achilles. ros. 6d. net. (McGraw- 


Hill.) 

An editorial note informs the reader that “‘ the material 
for this volume was derived from a series of lectures on 
Psychology and its Useful Applications arranged by the 
Psychological Corporation, and delivered under its auspices 
in New York City during the Winter of 1931.” The 
‘ Corporation "’ in question was founded by Dr. James 
McKeen Cattell in 1921 for the advancement of psychology 
and the promotion of its useful applications. Behaviour- 
ism, in America and Russia, is rapidly monopolising all 
trends of thought, leaving no room for will, intellect, or 
soul, as Dr. Meyrick Booth points out in his recent book, 
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BEDROOM OF A ONE-STORY HOUSE, 
GIVING ON TO A ROOMY VERANDA. 
(Mies Van Der Rohe, Berlin.) 


THE LOST GLEN. 
By Neil M. Gunn. 7s. 6d. (Porpoise Press.) 

Mr. Neil Gunn has a deep love and knowledge of the 
Highlands and Highlanders, and in this rich passionate 
book he depicts them at a transitory stage when the old 
traditions and independent way of living are being crushed 
out by economic necessity. As his hero, Ewan Macleod, 
puts it: ‘‘ Here’s your wealthy outsider using your High- 
land heritage as a sports preserve. Such of the natives 
as remain . . . are his gamekeepers or his ghillies or his 
handmaidens on the one side; and on the other crofters 
living in poverty on their small holdings . . . no longer 
producing music or poetry er anything of the slightest 
consequence ; a really first class slave race.” 

This tragedy is exemplified in Ewan’s own life, for after 
a brief stay at a university whence he returns in disgrace, 
he is doomed to live at home in servitude to which he 
cannot reconcile himself, with a mind divided between 
loyalty and aspiration. It is not the ordinary thwarted 
ambition turned inwards that embitters Ewan, but a 
sense that his beloved land is being betrayed, and with 
all his visionary insight he is powerless to save it. It is 
a fine story, finely told. 
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heart - burn- 
ings, the 
havoc, the 
dismay, 
the wrongs 
and the 
revenge of a 
barbarous 
age and 
people,’ re- 
viving “‘ the 
phantoms of 
our terror 
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English 
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phy.” Vol. essayist is at 
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one may call (Studio) (Bernhard Pfau, Dusseldcrf.) famous 

Hazlitt’s ‘“*‘Thurs- 

“New and Gaga" * 

Improved Grammar of the English Tongue ”’ a school book, when analysing ‘“‘the true Cockney” or idolising 


though it can scarcely have ever been found valuable or 
popular for ‘‘ use in schools.” 

As that ‘‘ well known gentleman, Mr. William Godwin— 
who in worldly circumstances partakes of the usual fate 
of authors—had lately digested a plan for providing for 
himself and family* by entering into the business of a 
bookseller (at No. 41, Skinner Street), principally in the 
mode of supplying books for schools and young persons’’ ; 
it is probable that Hazlitt was largely inspired by the 
desire to help his friend in combating ‘‘ the prejudices 
which had been industriously circulated against him.”’ 

Godwin himself supplied (over the signature Edward 
Baldwin), ‘‘ A new Guide to the English Tongue ’’—not 
here reprinted ; the ‘‘ Etymology of Indeclinable Words” 
is ‘‘compiled from Horne Took,’’ and others: all the 
“Select Sentences for Parsing’’ are copied from William 
Enfield’s ‘‘ The Speaker.’’ 

Yet Hazlitt clearly enjoyed exposing the ‘‘ error and 
absurdities ’’ of his predecessors on a subject that was 
congenial to his passion for analysis; and Mr. Howe is 
fully justified in printing a volume of which Messrs. Waller 
and Glover gave us only the brief preface. 

Similar welcome will be accorded the ‘‘ Prospectus ”’ 
and notes for ‘‘ Lectures on English Philosophy,’’ here 
judiciously brought together in 
proper sequence from the 
various volumes issued by W. 
C. Hazlitt of his father’s 
scattered and “ fast moulder- 
ing ’’ MSS. 

This volume however will be 
of interest chiefly to careful 
students of the author; while 
“ The Plain Speaker: Opinions 
on Books, Men and Things” 
contains a great deal of 
matter attractive to the 
general reader, and calculated 
to extend the popularity of 
Hazlitt. 

For despite such perverse . 
judgments as that which 
attributes the success of the 
Waverley novels to the force 
with which they “carry us 


back to the feuds, the (Studio). 
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Shakespeare. 
This is indeed a volume to read and to digest. 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


CRIMES OF THE YEAR. 


By Joseph Gollomb. 8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Mr. Gollomb is a well known American journalist, and, 
as is natural, the larger part of his book deals with crime 
in the United States, his narration of which is by no means 
restricted to incidents of a single year. The stories he 
has to tell of American bandits, Klansmen and Chicago 
gangsters are not those commonly known to English readers 
who, though not altogether ignorant of the state of affairs 
across the Atlantic, will find many of them almost incredible. 
Ireland, at the height of her trouble, was a paradise of 
peace in comparison with “ the blazing sadistic history 
of Williamson County ”’ (in Southern Illinois), known for 
over three-quarters of a century as “ Bloody William- 
son,” on account of its picturesque savagery, appalling 
even to a Chicago gunman. No less astonishing is the 
story of Irene and Dague, who, tired of the sordid drudgery 
of their lives, stole, in suc- 
cession, a whole fleet of motor- 
cars and for three thousand 
miles across Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, 
Texas and Arizona, indulged 
in haphazard murder for 
three weeks. Crimes committed 
in several European countries 
within the year 1930 are 
graphically recorded with a 
wealth of picturesque detail 
in no way permitted to lessen 
the accuracy of matters of 
fact. The only slip noticed 
concerns Podmore, who was 
executed in March, not April, 
1930, for the murder of 
Messiter. Mr. Gollomb’s 
reconstructions of real crimes 
are more thrilling than any 
fiction. 


A METHOD OF MAKING 
PAVING INTERESTING. 
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It is in a way a rough 


piece of work, flinging 
together the romantic 
'. prose of lovers’ talk 
| and the farcical 
buffoonery of prospec- 
tive parents - in-law, 
suddenly interrupting 
both for the sake of 

a fine War story told 

by a French soldier. 
Each however is 
excellently done, and 

the whole is fresh and 
boisterous, if disjointed. 
‘“Maladetta’’ is the 
name of a mountain in 

the Pyrenees. In its . 
enchanted shadow Anne 
Callard and Robert 
Wellington meet, and of 
course fall blindly in 
love. She is really a 
mere papillon de soir, 
loving cocktail parties 


NG ilar 


BALLIOL 
the Martyr7D 


and bright young fun. 
He is a bohemian 
disliking bohemians, 
lonely, shy, idealistic. 
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From The New Loggan Guide to Oxford Colleges 
by E. G. Withycombe 
(Blackwell). 


THE NEW LOGGAN GUIDE TO 
OXFORD COLLEGES. 


Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Letterpress by E. G. 
Withycombe. With a Preface by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
3s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 


Though the letterpress consists of short but admirably 
informative and interesting accounts of the founding and 
history of all the colleges, in order of antiquity, together 
with mention of the names and achievements of some 
of the graduates of each who attained fame, in this thin 
volume the illustrations are the thing. Thev alone are 
worth far more than the modest sum at which the whole book 
is priced. These illustrations are engravings in photo- 
gravure from the pen-and-ink drawings of the late 
Mr. Edmund Hors New. Their 
name is given them in reference to 
the David Loggan who, some two 
and a half centuries age, published a 
volume of engravings of drawings of the 
colleges in bird’s-eye view. Mr. New did 
for the Oxford of to-day what Loggan 
had done for the Oxford of the seventeenth 
century. New, a Quaker always true to 
the tenets of his Society, and a sincere 
lover of all things beautiful, was well 
known and loved throughout Oxford, and 
on his part knew every stone in the 
place and its history as few, if any other 
men, have known them. 

A book to buy and to keep. 


MALADETTA. 


By J. B. Morton. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


If one asks no more of a novel than 
entertainment, Mr. J. B. Morton’s 
‘‘Maladetta’’ is completely satisfying. 


From Medizval Costume and Life 
By Dorothy Hartley 
(Batsford). 


Misunderstandings 
follow the first magic 
of their meeting. 
In the strong selfish- 
ness of his love he 
; tries to snatch her 
from her accustomed background. She, equally strong, 
tries to tare him into a liking for smart clothes and her 
rather irritating jazz world. They have a difficult struggle 
in the Pyrenees; in the hectic atmosphere of London 
parties, disillusionment and disaster follow. The book 
ends with the engagement broken. 

It is the old conventional story of two people who find 
contact under romantic circumstances, and when the 
circumstances no longer exist, realise suddenly that they 
do not know one another in the least. The telling how- 
ever is unconventional, vigorous and at times deliciously 
satirical, all of which one knows to expect from Mr. 
J. B. Morton—and which are all that Mr. J. B. Morton 
intended. 


BaLLiot COLLEGE. 


STUDIES IN COSTUME AND POSITION 
FOR NOBILITY AND CHURCH. 


(Also note the pointed shoe on the right.) 
B.M. Roy. M.S. 14 E.iv. Fifteenth century. 
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JANE AUSTEN: HER LIFE AND ART. 


By David Rhydderch. Introduction by Leonard Huxley. 
7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


There is obviously no limit to the number and variety 
of ideas suggested to us by every new reading of great 
classics ; no end to the delight of following up, illustrating 
and “‘ proving the point’’; even to counting the “‘ sixteen 
kisses ’’ and “‘ thirty-eight shrubberies ’’ in all Jane Austen’s 
novels. 

Mr. Rhydderch’s enthusiasm moreover is so unmeasured 
and unflagging, that the most loyal Janeite can only re- 
joice over the manifold new 
occasions discovered for its 
expression. 

It is true that the interesting 
comments here put forward 
are almost entirely impres- 
sionist; that is, matters of 
private opinion. We can no 
more pronounce them in- 
evitably true, than we can 
repudiate them by any 
tangible evidence or appeal to 
facts. But they are infinitely 
suggestive and manifestly 
sincere. 

The author’s main intention 
is to follow Jane behind every 
character and every phrase ; 
to assert, and to convince us, 
that some actual friend or 
acquaintance ‘‘ sat’’ for every 
one of her vivid portraits. 
To this end he dashes through 
the ‘‘ Letters’ and any other 
personal material; quoting 
words or paragraphs that—in 
his view— provide an origin for 
some hero, heroine or villain. 
He is not of course accusing 
Jane of mere photographic 
reproduction ; but he seeks to 
maintain that she depends 
rather on observation than 
invention. 

Whether more is thus estab- 
lished than the marvellous 
“truth of her characterisa- 
tion may be open to doubt, 
but every more detailed proof 
of her fine art is welcome. 
Only when we are told that 
most of Mrs. Norris and all 
Mrs. John Dashwood were 
combined in Mary, the wife 
of James, we are constrained 
to cry ‘‘ Halt ’’—in pity for the much maligned sister-in-law. 

The more daring suggestion that something of Miss Bates 
may be found in Jane herself, is most surprisingly sup- 
ported by the assertion that her family were not interested 
in her work: “‘ Most of Jane’s youthful effusions were 
dedicated to various members of the family, but that they 
vead or even looked at them, we doubt.’ This is clear contrary 
to all the evidence, as I interpret it. Their keen interest 
in every word of the ‘“ novels” is specifically declared ; 
and I see no possible reason for supposing them less capable 
of enjoying the gay precocities of her youth. 

Incidentally I note that Knightley was not ‘‘ old enough 
to be Emma’s father,”’ since there were less than ten years 
between them; though his manners and conversation 
were frequently parental. 

Space forbids my entering into the many interesting 
points for discussion in this stimulating volume, which I 
can only advise readers to examine for themselves. 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


From Men and Women of 
Plantagenet England 
By D. M, Stuart 
(Harrap). 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF PLANTAGENET ENGLAND. 


By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Illustrated. 5s. 
(Harrap.) 


net. 


The author’s aim in this interesting volume is to describe 
every side of the life of the English people during the three 
centuries of Plantagenet rule. The materials for such an 
undertaking are plentiful, and the writer is to be congratu- 
lated on the skill with which she has selected and shaped 
them into a very compact and readable volume. The 
ordinary histories of this long period have little to tell us 
of the life of the people—their work and amusements, 
their homes, their dress, their 
art and literature, their ideals 
—and a book such as this 
performs an excellent service 
in revivifying the past. Miss 
Stuart has a keen eye for the 
salient and the picturesque, 
and never loses sight of her 
primary object, which is to 
give us not an antiquarian 
compilation, but a living 
pageant of the Middle Ages. 
The work is written in a simple 
style which will hold the atten- 
tion of readers of every age, 
and we particularly commend 
the book for inclusion in every 
school library. The chapters 
are well arranged, but it would 
have added to the value of 
the book as a work of reference 
had it been furnished with a 
much more detailed index. 
The volume is profusely and 
skilfully illustrated. 


talent 


THE BUD OF 
THE 
SPRING. 


By Mary Frances McHugh. 
7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


This is a first novel by an 
author whose autobiography 
of childhood, ‘‘ Thalassa,’’ met 
with considerable and deserved 
success last year. ‘‘ The Bud 
of the Spring’’ will certainly 
strengthen Miss McHugh’s 
reputation ; it is full of fresh- 
ness and charm, and has the 
advantage of an unusual 
setting. 

We see Eugene Barrett, a small weeping child, deposited 
at St. Damien’s Orphanage and School for Boys by his 
grandfather and aunt, and soon the outside world fades 
away for the reader as well as for Eugene, and St. Damien’s, 
with its fascinating collection of boys and monks, becomes 
temporarily a satisfying world in itself. Brother Flannan, 
the grim ascetic Superior, lovable Brother Liguori, his 
comrades, mysterious ‘‘ Tatty ’’ and hearty, good-natured 
‘“* Red,” with others as sharply brought to life, are the 
forces among which Eugene develops his rather diffident 
personality. His after-school experiences as an assistant 
in a bookseller’s shop in Dublin follow more stereotyped 
lines, though they are not without interest. It is however 
chiefly for the school scenes and the success with which 
the author has created the atmosphere of St. Damien’s 
that the book will be remembered. 

Miss McHugh is such a natural writer that one is in 
danger of taking for granted the easy rhythm of her style, 
which adds greatly to the reader’s pleasure. 


THE oF Batu. 
From a manuscript of ‘‘ The 
Canterbury Tales "in the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge. 
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LEGENDS AND MYSTERIES 
OF THE MAORI. 


By Charles A. Wilson. 
8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


We are indebted to Mr. 
Wilson for some new folk- 
tales, one or two of them 
of real beauty and dramatic 
quality. He gives some of 
the old stories too, including 
that rather appealing one, 
explaining the tides, about 
a god in the depths of the 
sea who was such a monster 
that he only breathed twice 
in twenty-four hours. The 
book, though not a big one, 
has ethnological and anthro- 
pological interest also. 
Little enough comparatively 
has been discovered about 
these Brown People of New 
Zealand, one of the finest 
of earth’s types both physi- 
cally and mentally. In the 
Maoris we have living 
representatives of the Stone 
Age; only a hundred years 
ago they were savages 
ignorant of the progress of 
civilisation. They welcomed 
Christianity and foreign 
culture readily and quickly, 
and are to-day perhaps the 


From Melba 
most highly developed By Percy Colson 
‘primitive’ people. Mr. (Grayson). 


Wilson tells something of 

their high ideals—still to a great extent secrets hidden 
in wonderful wood carvings; and there is an intelligent 
word on the mystery of the Pacific peoples. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 
By Geoffrey Dennis. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Mr. Geoffrey Dennis, who two years ago won the Haw- 
thornden Prize with ‘‘ The End of the World,”’ relies almost 


entirely on character-drawing for the success of ‘‘ Sale by 
There is action only at the beginning and 


Auction.” 


From Legends ant + yy of the Maori 
Wilson 
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end of the book, which 
opens with one suicide and 
closes with another. The 
first is of Cecil Cass, druggist 
assistant in a small York- 
shire town. He is married 
to a woman of means who 
has inherited a large house 
with a sinister bedroom, in 
which Francis Lles, mur- 
derer-receiver, had cut his 
throat. Cecil Cass, seeking 
diversion—and no wonder 
—forms an attachment with 
his employer’s wife. The 
liaison is discovered, and 
he is dismissed. He goes 
home and cuts his throat 
(like Francis Iles) on the 
Arabian bedstead. The rest 
of the novel is taken up with 
character-studies of the 
people who are affected by 
his suicide. The widow, the 
mistress, the gossips who 
seek the motive, brothers 
who scheme to buy the 
house, an auctioneer-crook 
who wants to make as much 
as possible out of the trans- 
action. The thoughts of 
the whole town are concen- 
trated on the Red House. 
Scandal and intrigues gather 
strength and by the time the 
sale arrives excitement is 
intense. The result of the 
sale, and the reason for the 
third suicide on the fatal bed, are surprises for the reader 
to discover. 

The characters, upon whom such weight is thrown, are 
cardboard caricatures; none of them are round. Most 
are drawn with an ironic wit of which Mr. Geoffrey Dennis 
is master, but some failed to interest even him. As early as 
page one hundred and forty-three he writes—‘‘ to redeem 
the dull tedium of this John Taylor chapter ’’—an un- 
fortunate yawn from the author. Mr. Dennis is guilty 
too of playfulness with words. His wit, which is consider- 
able, should have sufficed. 


MELBaA As JULIET. 


ARRIVAL OF THE MAORIS FROM Hawaiki. 
(Kenneth Watkins.) 
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FORTY YEARS IN AFRICA. 


By Major Tudor G. Trevor. With a Foreword by Field 
Marshal Sir William Birdwood, Bart., G.C.B. G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., LL.D., Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 12s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Major Trevor’s reminiscences, though rightfully not lack- 
ing in autobiographical particulars, are refreshingly im- 
personal for the larger part. Consequently his book is 
full of much interesting information concerning many 
historical personages and incidents principally associated 
with South Africa during the last forty years. He says that 
each story or narrative in the volume has been embellished 
by him as might a 
scene by a landscape 
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A FIRE OF DRIFTWOOD. 
By D.-K. Broster. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Miss D. K. Broster has a remarkable capacity for assimi- 
lating atmosphere. She has already written convincingly 
of historical Scotland and Wales. In six of these thirteen 
short stories, grouped under the title “‘ A Fire of Drift- 
wood,’’ she writes convincingly of France during the 
Revolution. She has obviously made a serious study of 
the history of that period, is able to take sides very 
plausibly, and to impress her readers with the bloody deeds 
and gallantries of the time. Fair ladies help wounded 

warriors to escape; 


painter, yet rarely have 
I read memories more 
painstakingly accurate. 
There is only one rather 
curious error which I 
have noticed—and 
that is in his some- 
what scanty account 
of the rising on the 
Rand in 1922. He 
says: ‘‘ When order 
was restored there was 
only one execution, 
that of Taffy Long.” 
I witnessed the funeral 
of two others, a most 
remarkable spectacle 
and one so undesirable 
that the law, which 
allowed relatives to 
claim the bodies of 
executed criminals, was 
promptly altered so 
that they should be 
buried within the con- 
fines of the prison, as 
is the custom in 
England. Stories of 
the veld (incorrectly 
spelled veldt), of native 
customs within the 
Union and in Swazi- 
land, and of war and 
mining incidents crowd 
these pages with a fare 
unusually rich in 
human interest, 
entertaining and 
memorable. 


AT THE BLUE 

GATES. 
By Richard Keverne. Fyrom Forty Years in Africa 
7s. 6d. By Major Tudor G. Trever 


(Constable.) (Hurst & Blackett). 

Kidnapping is the theme of Mr. Keverne’s new story, 
and a very competent story it is, affording excellent reading 
at the end of a busy day. The victim is the son of an 
American millionaire, but the scene is, rather surprisingly, 
peaceful East Anglia, where a gang of international crooks 
carry out their nefarious projects. The mystery is very 
well sustained right up to the end; one is kept in doubt 
about whom to suspect, whom to trust and how the affair 
is going to be unravelled. A carping critic might complain 
that the kidnappers are a little careless about guarding 
the boy when they have secured him and that his father, 
that astute man of affairs, lacks his usual acumen when 
choosing his allies for the rescue; but these are minor 
blemishes in a well-constructed yarn that has never a dull 
moment. 
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gentlemen keep their 
paroles at a dear cost. 
The situations are 
indeed well known to 
fiction, but it is the 


Broster’s knowledge, 
her detail and the good 
sense of drama that 
make these stories suc- 
cessful. It is a pity 
that her zeal should 
have misled her into 
the occasional use of 
Gallic phrases. 

The remaining seven 
stories are concerned 
with the supernatural. 
Of these the best— 
and by far the best in 
the whole book — is 
“* The Promised Land.”’ 
Two elderly English 
ladies, Ellen and Caro- 
line, are staying in 
Siena. Ellen isa meek 
and gentle creature, 
who has dreamed all 
her life of this visit to 
Italy. Caroline is a 
masterful, noisy cousin 
who has insisted on 
accompanying her— 
and, by sheer aggres- 
siveness, turning the 
dream of so many years 
into an absolute night- 
mare. One night in 
bed Ellen strangles 
her The next day 
she spends alone in 
Florence and then re- 
turns to England, by 
which time of course 

Masor Tuvor G. Trevor. ‘the crime is discovered. 

The theme is pure 

Tchekov ; the story 

could not have been 

better written. Comedy and tragedy are kept throughout 

at a delicate balance—a tour de force more remarkable 

than anything else inthe volume. “A Fire of Driftwood ” 
should be read for that story alone. 


THE QUESTING BEAST. 
By Oliver Baldwin. tos. 6d. (Grayson & Grayson.) 

Those who expected spicy tales of hate and battle 
between parent and child from the autobiography of Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin's son, will be sadly disappointed. Mr. 
Oliver Baldwin and his father in politics look at things from 
different angles, but that does not mean there is ill-will 
between them. The former Socialist M.P. does not often 
mention the former Conservative Prime Minister, but 
when he does it is to say very nice things about him. The 


certainty of Miss . 


.. 
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son is very proud of the father ; the most direct reference 
to Mr. Baldwin senior is in a striking little story, probably 
worth hundreds of votes, which shows him as the noblest 
of noble fellows. 

The book is however politically coloured. It is very 
much the work of a young Socialist so Socialistic that he 
could not stay long with the Labour Party, of a question- 
ing rebel who finds much wrong with life. We are told of 
his childhood, Eton days, the War, imprisonment, life 
abroad— particularly about Armenia—and personal political 
activity in England. We are as disappointed as the sensa- 
tion-seekers that Mr. Baldwin gives no glimpses of great 
political figures. 

There are one or two absorbing passages, and a good 
deal is nicely written and readable, but we close the volume 
feeling that after all there wasn’t much for Mr. Baldwin to 
publish reminiscences about. The ex-Premier’s son as a 
writer certainly has the manner; but not the matter. He 
has the valuable biographical air of frankness, but for all 
his adventuring he has little to tell. The excitements of 
his experiences are gloomy; and politically and philo- 
sophically his notions are not the clearest. The outburst 
against Eton (the place of four wasted and unhappy years, 
he says) and against the whole Public School system, 
is the most wholesome fruit of the questing. 


WINCHESTER. 
By W. Lloyd Woodland. 5s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Winchester has played an important part in the history 
of England since Roman times, and throughout centuries 
of peace, war, intrigue and vandalism it has managed to 
hold up its proud head and beckon to kings and princes to 
house themselves within its precir.cts. 

In his contribution to the Medieval Towns series, Mr. 
Woodland has not only written a long complete history 
of Winchester, but he has also written a valuable study of 
the habits and character of the inhabitants of England 
during the last nine hundred years. His book is hardly 
the kind to take around in one’s pocket when “ visiting ”’ 
Winchester. It should be read before a visit is paid, and 
a study of it will be both useful when inspecting Winchester 
and its environs, and when considering the state of England 
during Roman, Saxon, Norman, Tudor and Georgian times. 

Winchester claims to be the first chartered city and to 
have the premier mayoralty of England. When the glory 
that was Winchester’s moved to London, a little was left 
behind to be seen to-day. 


From Up at a Villa—Down in the City 
By Nesta de Robeck 
(Dent). 


The procession to the Chapel of the Stigmata. 
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From The Story of 
Winchester 
By W. Lloyd Woodland 
Dent). 


Mr. Woodland’s book is handy handling and easy read- 
ing, and should be a holiday feature this summer—and 


Gop House, 
FROM ROYAL Oak PASSAGE. 


afterwards. 


UP AT A VILLA—-DOWN IN THE CITY. 
By Nesta de Robeck. With illustrations. 
(Dent.) 

Miss de Robeck writes of buildings, music, customs of Italy 
and so forth, with the sure pen of one familiar with all 
these shrines, buildings, arts; she is, as her publisher says, 
“* steeped in her subject,’’ and ‘‘ Down in the City ”’ she is 
a sure guide. But for sheer 
fresh enlightenment and delight 
we find ‘‘ Up at a Villa ’’ the 
more captivating part of her 
new book, at any rate for the 
stay-at-homes. It brings Italy, 
its everyday country doings, its 
country roads, its flowers grow- 
ing, its fruit ripening, its 
harvest being garnered, all so 
vividly before us that cathe- 
drals and galleries become 
weakened rivals. We smile 
over the makers of little plaster 
statuettes ; we enjoy the chest- 
nuts, either being roasted or 
harvested, or pelted by the gay 
little ragged boys down on their 
companions. We_ welcome, 
after the blaze of heat and 
colour of summer, “ the refresh- 
ing loveliness of the plumbago,”’ 
cooler, different, blue ; and the 
Moon Flower plant, spreading 
its tendrils over arch and wall, 
and opening its cool white 
flowers to the scented 
dusk, 


7s. 6d. net. 


La VERNA. 


Photo: Alinari. 
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MODERN ITALY. 


By Cicely Hamilton. 
With illustrations. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


This is not by any means a mere 
guide-book to the beauties of the 
Italy of to-day; it is rather a de- 
scription of a many-sided move- 
ment, social, political, general, ‘‘ as. 
seen by an Englishwoman.” It is 
Italy under the Fascist rule, a rule 
that embraces everything, from 
the child (who is taught that the 
main struggle of the Great War 
was that between Italy and Aus- 
tria, and that the decisive victory 
lay in the defeat of the Austrian 
army), to the beggar in the street 
who may not now beg, and the 
servant who may not now take 
tips. Work, play, building, res- 
toration, games, pleasures, reli- 
gion, law—nothing is neglected, 
and this Italy of to-day is a well- 
conducted Italy, safer to live in, 
more honest, more law - abiding 
than in pre-War days. There are 
matters with which Miss Hamilton 


From Dickens and His Times 
By E. Beresford Chancellor 
(Richards Press). 


THE GORDON RIOTERS BEING FIRED ON 
BY THE MILITARY. 
From a mezzotint by Ham'‘lton after Thornton. 


A vivid description of the riots is given in 
“ Barnaby Rudge.” 


ALARIC THE GOTH. 


By Marcel Brion. 

Translated by Frederick H. Martens. 
10s. 6d. 

(Thornton Butterworth). 


It would be difficult to fifid a more picturesque figure in 
history than Alaric, the mighty Gothic chief who had so 
keen a sense of the dramatic, as witness the manner in 
which he twice stripped Attalus of his diadem and purple 
mantle. And in this realistic historical essay none of the 
picturesqueness of his career is neglected. Perhaps a 
little too much significance is attached to it, since the book 
fails to present a clear historical survey of his day, nor 
does it make the characters other than lay figures. The 
subject is such that the book could hardly fail to be fas- 
cinating, but it is not altogether satisfying, being set 
neither in the form of fiction nor in that of an historical 
textbook. Yet as the publishers rightfully claim, these 
vivid descriptive passages do make the reader live through 


the scenes with 
which they are 
concerned, and 


what tremendous 
scenes they were ! 
—triumphs in 
Greece, massa- 
cres in Italy, in- 
cluding the sack 
of Rome, and his 
heroic combats 
and adventures 
which terminated 
in the barbaric 
funeral rites, as 
death overtook 
him when he was 
about to under- 
take the con- 
quest of Africa. 
The fare is so 
succulent that 
it is somewhat 
churlish to 
criticise the 
table appoint- 
ments. 


From Alaric the Goth 
By Marcel Brion 


(Thornton Butterworth). 
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does not agree, and gently says so, 
at the same time she shows that the Fascist movement is a 
great and an interesting outcome of the world-upheaval 
caused by the Great War, and as she says: “‘ The anthem 
of Fascism, as all the world knows, is a song in praise of 
youth. .. . The Fascist Revolution was accomplished chiefly 
by the young. Those who carried it through were men of 
the war-generation . . . and their leader, Mussolini, was 
still in his thirties when he headed his Blackshirts in the 
march on Rome.”’ This is a clear and intensely interesting 
account of Italy’s recent history. 


THE ESCAPES OF CAPTAIN O’BRIEN, R.N.: 1804-1808. 


With an Introduction by A. J. Evans and Decorations by 
Wyndham Payne. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


O’Brien undoubtedly was ‘‘a great escaper,’’ and this 
is an escape book very readable to-day. It was written 


a century ago, and this first republishing brings to modern 
readers a ‘‘ meaty ’”’ tale about a courageous adventurer. 


ALarRic’s TRIUMPH IN ATHENS. 
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CAVING : 
EPISODES OF 
UNDERGROUND 
EXPLORATION. 
By Ernest A. Baker, 
M.A., D.Litt. 
15s. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Cave exploring has been 
described as ‘‘ mountain- 
eering reversed.”’ Cer- 
tainly, as Dr. Baker's 
narrative shows, it is quite 
as exciting and far more 
interesting. His adven- 
tures cover a period of 
some thirty years, during 
which he explored caverns 
and potholes in Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire and Somerset ; 


in Ireland, the Cevennes, 
the Pyrenees and other vances 
Continental places. He (Chapman & Hall). 


recounts many hairbreadth 

escapes, the skill of which is not lost in his somewhat 
pedagogic presentation. For the more serious reader, the 
book teems with interesting information of a scientific 
and historical nature. There are over a hundred illus- 
trations, reproduced from exceptionally fine photographs, 
many of which are as remarkable as they are beautiful. 
London readers will be particularly interested in an account 
of the Dene Holes, the Chislehurst Caves and the Fleet 
Street Sewer. The author describes many wonderful 
finds associated with prehistoric man, which should be of 
interest to all readers, and though the book is full of scien- 
tific data there is little in its vocabulary more formidable 
than references to such things as ‘‘ a demilune of cyclopean 
masonry.” At the end of the book are a number of 
blank pages, headed ‘‘ For Notes on Caverns Discovered 
by the Reader.’ But it is no good inviting the author 
to inspect them, for he has retired from business since 
that for him ‘“‘ any more cave scenery will only produce 
an ‘anticlimax.”’ 


A CENTURY OF ATLANTIC 
TRAVEL (1830-1930). 
By Frank C. Bowen. 
12s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Bowen has written a 
great deal about the sea, 
ships and men who go down 
to the sea in ships, and his 
latest book is quite a noble 
record of what must be 
practically all there is to be 
said or reported concerning 
Atlantic travel during the 
last century. 

Dates, names of ships, 
shipping companies and 
men are packed tightly 
into every page. 

Mr. Bowen has, rightly I 
think, refrained from writ- 
ing a romantic story 
(which he might easily 
have been tempted to 
do) and has simply stuck to facts. As a comprehensive 
survey of Atlantic maritime operations, his book will take 
some beating. 

It begins with the “‘ packet ’’ steamer days and goes on, 
carefully stressing progress and development, until the 


A Sea Cave, County C.iare, 


. great ships of the War time and the present day super- 


liners claim the author's attention. 

Some of the most: thrilling parts concern the disastrous 
ends of the Slavonia, Lusitania and the Titanic. 

The histories of the present British shipping compauies 
are interwoven with sketches of the men who have made 
names for themselves as skippers or pioneers of a great 
industry. There are various references to Continental 
shipping progress, and a list of the various vessels which 
came into the possession of Great Britain from Germany 
after the Great War. 

As a reference book, ‘‘ A Century of Atlantic Travel ”’ 
should be most valuable, and it is incidentally a good 
story.” 


From A Century of Atlantic Travel 
By Frank C. Bowen 
(Sampson Low). 
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“Great Britain.” 
Theffirst important ship to be built of iron, and built so 
well that she is still in existence at Port Stanley, in the 
Falklands, doing duty as a wool hulk. 
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THE KONIGSBERG ”’ 
ADVENTURE. 


By E. Keble Chatter- 
ton, 2Is. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


If truth seldom ex- 
ceeds in strangeness 
the imaginations of 
some writers of fiction, 
this book is proof that 
a perfectly true and 
officially vouched for 
account of certain 
happenings can contain 
as much excitement 
to the page as any 
best-selling thriller. 

It is a difficult book 
to lay down until the 
end of its story is as- 
certained. 

Heroic ventures and vital situations follow one another 
in rapid succession in this account of one of the side- 
shows of the Great War, a sideshow of which little account 
was taken when overwhelming interest centred on other 
vital points. Yet nowhere could greater valour nor keener 
strategy have been found than in this adventure of the 
East African coast. Valour and strategy shown, it must 
be said in fairness, equally on the British and the German 
side. 

How at last, after much loss of life and limb, great hard- 
ship and the display of infinite pluck, the Kdénigsberg was 
tendered a complete wreck in the narrow river which had 
sheltered her for many months, and how her captain and the 
survivors of his crew escaped with her guns, with which 
they gave a great deal of trouble afterwards, will afford 
great pleasure to all who look to literature as a mirror of 
life, as others have been able to lead it in spite of what 
must have seemed quite insuperable difficulties and dangers. 


By E. Keble Chatterton 
(Hurst & Blackett). 


FERNEY. 


By Donald Stewart. 7s. 6d. (Desmond Harmsworth.) 


A special interest attaches to ‘‘ Ferney,”’ in that Donald 
Stewart, the author, died while his first novel ‘‘ Sana- 
torium’’ was in course of production. The publishers 
do not tell us whether ‘“‘Ferney’’ was written before 
or after ‘‘Sanatorium,’’ and the subject matter is 
so different from that of the other that it is impos- 
sible to judge from 


From The “ K6nigsberg ’’ Adventure 


TAKE IT CROOKED. 
By Francis Beeding. 
7s. 6d. 

(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Mr. Beeding says 


frequently in his latest 
novel that he hates 


digressions. He has 
managed not to digress 
pretty well. It is only 


here and there that 
Mr. Beeding is rather 
too long-winded in his 
descriptions, and his 
references to a certain 
club and its president 
are sometimes tedious. 
Otherwise the story is 
good and well written. 

It is packed with 
incident: blackmail, a 
millionaire’s daughter, radium, continental gangs, abduc- 
tion and terrific fights all figure in it, and the yarn moves 
at a rapid pace which will delight readers of fiction 
bearing the label ‘‘ thriller.” 

Readers of Mr. Beeding’s books will welcome the re- 
appearance of Colonel Granby, who is the hero. He is a 
favourite with the author, and will no doubt appeal to his 
readers. 

The story proper begins when Colonel Granby and his 
wife go to Paris for their honeymoon. Mrs. Granby is kid- 
napped, and then a chase all over France, in mountains and 
snow, in lonely villages and secret meeting-places, begins. 

It is fine entertainment, and proves that Mr. Beeding 
can not only tell a story, but that he can make it worth 
telling too. 


At 


UNPACKING A CAUDRON. 


CUMBRIAN NIGHTS. 
By J. M. Denwood. 6s. (Jarrolds.) 

In a cottage in Cumberland Mr. J. M. Denwood had 
been dashing down stories, articles and verse, all to be 
thrust aside and almost forgotten. Someone saw a long 
story he had done and, after some dressing up, there ap- 
peared the poacher novel, “‘ Red Ike,” of which much 
was made last year. ‘‘ Red Ike’”’ was a success and many 
people argued about it. So we now have rescued, “ not 
for publication ’’ matter, another book, a little volume this 
time, about poachers. ‘‘ Cumbrian Nights’ contains 
some articles, verse and a letter by Mr. Denwood. It is 
“Red Ike’s’’ life, and gives true, personal details of 

poachers and poaching. 


internal evidence. 
“Ferney”’ is a psy- 
chological study of 
a young woman and, 
less penetratingly so, 
of an older man. It 
is written with insight, 
humour and charm, 
and one realises that 
the death of its author 
robbed us of an 
imaginative writer of 
teal promise. I should 
like to add a word of 
praise for the delightful 
form of book. 
The publisher—one 
of the latest recruits 
to the business—is to 
be congratulated on 


It is, we read, a reply 
to the questions of 
plausibility which came 
after the publication 
of the first novel, from 
people who doubted 
that keepers would do 
such things as outlaw 
poachers and hunt 
them with guns. Mr. 
Denwood tells of his 
father’s poaching to 
keep his family in food ; 
of his own fish-poaching 
expeditions. 

There is dialect prose 
and verse in the book ; 
the father, like the son, 
had a local reputation 
in this direction. The 


printing, paper, bind- 
ing and cover. 


By E. Keble Chatterton 
R. S. Forman. 


(Hurst & Blackett). 


From The “ K6nigsberg ’’ Adventure 
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writing again has raw 
sincerity, and ‘ Red 
enthusiasts will 


Orr Maria ISLAND. 
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no doubt want to have this volume. It further exalts 
the game-stealer, showing him as a great-hearted man, of 
necessity killing the animals he loves. There is still the 
appeal of a little known world described by an intelligent 
man who belongs to it. 


"LONG SHORE AND DOWN CHANNEL. 
By Joan Grigsby. With illustrations by Stanley Rogers. 
5s. (Heath Cranton.) 

The fate of the Ancient Mariner would be no punish- 
ment to this author, for the be-all and end-all of her desire 
is sea travel; by what kind or size of ship she seems to 
care not, only asking to be always surrounded by salt water. 
And she has done her bit. Apparently on every occasion 
which presented itself or which she could by any means 
create; mostly on fishing craft or on those small barge- 
like boats which ply between our ports and those in Holland. 
On one such occasion at least she seems to have worked her 
passage to the best of her ability and to the extent to which 
she could contrive to be entrusted with various minor tasks. 
Rough company she evidently enjoyed as being appropriate 
to adventure; at the same time it should be stated, in 
justice to that company, that on no occasion had she cause 
really to regret her hardihood. 

For her romance did not end with the coming of steam ; 
her view being that the sea itself alone provides the romantic 
element in travel; the kind of ship in which a voyage is 
made being a negligible consideration. 

Written in pleasant style and with facile imagination. 
Imagination so strong indeed that, failing better oppor- 
tunity, long voyages are made by merely gazing in at the 
picturesquely dressed windows of the great passenger steam- 
ship companies in Cockspur Street. 


ARMS AND THE WOMAN. 
By E. V. Culling and J. B. Booth. With a Foreword by 
Laurence Binyon. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. (Murray.) 
We are confident that any reader of this book will agree 
that it is a well-justified addition to the stock of War 
literature. It is an unpretentious but deeply interesting 
record of a very valuable service rendered to the French 
Army by a small company of Englishwomen who conducted 
a refreshment canteen at Revigny, an important junction 
almost within sound of the guns of Verdun. Compared 
with that of the English soldier, the lot of the poilu was 
wretched, and it is heartening to read the many and fervent 
expressions of gratitude from our Allies for the splendid 
help afforded them by the Cantines des Dames Anglaises. 


From ’Long Shore and Down 
hannel 
By Joan Grigsby 
(Heath Cranton). 


THE TOWN OF 
THE WOODEN- 
LEGGED FIDDLER. 


The work was full of difficulty as well as danger, but tact 
and courage made it brilliantly successful. Mrs. Culling 
made good use of her unequalled opportunity for observa- 
tion, and her story is full of humorous and pungent com- 
ment. Her remarks on the idiosyncrasies of the French 
are extremely illuminating, and she bears cordial testi- 
mony to the courage and courtesy of the French soldier. 
To others of our Allies her book will 


From Arms and the Woman 
By E. V. H. S. Culling and J. B. Booth 
(John Murray). 


ONE PROLONGED RusH-Hour. 


give small satisfaction, not least so 
because it bears upon it the unques- 
tionable stamp of veracity. 


THE GREAT JASPER. 
By Fulton Oursler. 
(Bodley Head.) 

This Jasper was a strange creature, 
attractive enough perhaps, but we get 
too much of him. This is a Yankee 
yarn, and Jasper will read to English 
folk as very much American; in 

America, very distant and very improb- 

able. He was a huge lady-killer with 

a pagan spirit; he combined obstinate 

good-humour with the outlook and 

ability of Casanova. He had a lust for 
living, and certainly did not hesitate 
about his pleasures when he kidnapped 
his little son from his wife in order to 
save the lad from being a narrow-minded 


7s. 6d. 


2. clergyman. The pair had some fantastic 
a adventures. Fantastic indeed is the 
word for the whole novel. Jasper is 
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TURF, CHASE AND PADDOCK. 
By William Fawcett. 12s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


That a man so deeply versed and interested in the 
lore of horses and of horsemanship in all its phases is 
himself a Yorkshireman, will cause no surprise. He 
writes with the assured and evident authority of one 
whose equine associations were begun in a basket-chair, 
strapped to a reliably quiet pony. 

From thence to the hunting-field in fully fledged pink, 
the racecourse and the marts wherein horses of all kinds 
and values (many “ the property of a gentleman going 
abroad ’’ !) change hands. 

Mr. Fawcett passes the equine past and probable 
future in interesting and well reasoned review. Some 
readers of the older generation will find their memories 
stirred pleasantly by mention of famous horses of the 


past and their equally well known owners, trainers ee 

and jockeys. From Turf, Chase and Paddock CHANGING Horses. 
Who has not heard of Middleham, the home of “‘ honest” By Wiltem Fawostt __ From the painting by George Wright. 

John Osborne, and of William, his trainer brother, near (Hutchinson). 


articles collected by Messrs. Cobbett and Dark are 
surely a brilliant exception. Only by reading through 
a thousand back numbers would one come upon them 
again. And having once read them, one would be al- 
most reconciled to the task. Happily ‘‘ Fleet Street ” 
comes to the rescue, recovering from files and 
oblivion the best work of our best journalists— 
and incidentally of writers unknown. Recovering 
too (and perhaps this is more important) the vivid 
emotions of eyewitnesses to many historic occasions. 
The ‘ best journalists’’ include such names as 
Shaw, Chesterton, Priestley, Tomlinson, Herbert, 
Ward Price, Gibbs, Fyfe. Among the historic 
occasions are the finding of the R 1o1, the burial 
of Thomas Hardy, the coronation of King George V, 
the Beckett-Carpentier fight, the visit of Marshal 
Foch to London. There are sketches of Noel 
Coward by G. B. Stern, of Lenin by a Times corre- 
spondent, of Sir Douglas Haig by Lord Northcliffe. 
There are essays on the theatre, on art, on music. 
There are humorous articles by D. B. Wyndham- 
Lewis, Harold Nicolson and E. V. Knox. 

As is usually the case with anthologies, this 
volume leaves one with a few grievances. Names 
have been omitted—that of H. N. Brailsford for 
example—that one would have liked to have seen. 
For such omissions the compilers have apologised 
in advance, and the selection must indeed have 

, . been a difficult task. But so successful and so 

From Caving DESCENDING ELDEN HOLE. comprehensive is it that “Fleet Street” seems 

( On ae far too small a name for the book; there is so 
2 much in it of all England. 


to whose establishment Fred Bates and Harry Hall also 


exercised their strings. Many of us still have lively & | 
recollections of ‘‘ Mr. Manton,”’ Mr. Jersey,’’ Captain 
Machell, General Owen Williams, and (‘‘ over the m 


sticks ’’) Captain Roddy Owen, whose brother Hugh © 
was equally well known in the hunting-field. 

For the rising and lately risen generations, Mr. 
Fawcett’s wisdom and prognostications will be as 
interesting as are his references to the past. Many 
illustrations are reproductions of pictures of famous 
horses and their owners and riders, but many readers 
will regret the absence of any index. 


FLEET STREET: The Best of Modern Journalism. 
Chosen by W. W. Cobbett and Sidney Dark. 


Of recent years anthologies have been over-numerous. 


They have contrived to sandwich so many authors into —_Fy5, Turf, Chase and Paddock Tha Sauina e06s To Town. 
shelf spaces which we would rather have allotted to one. By William Fawcett From the painting by George Wright. 


But of all anthologies ever published, these newspaper (Hutchinson). Reproduction by the courtesy of Messrs. Ackerman. 
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MARGARET McMILLAN : 
PROPHET AND PIONEER. 


With illustrations. By Albert Mansbridge. 


6s. (Dent.) 

It seems a pathetically short while since we 
were reading ‘‘ The Life of Rachel McMillan,” 
written by her sister Margaret, and now 
here is the “ Life’’ of Margaret herself ; 
different, yet so like. Both sisters lived and 
laboured for the bettering of humanity, in 
what experience convinced them was the 
best way, and in this volume we learn of the 
younger sister’s steady march forward, close 
on the heels of the elder, at first not realising 
the definite work before her, but gradually 
leaving to some extent the practical helping 
of the adult Socialists, to concentrate with 
increasing energy and enthusiasm on the 
improvement of the conditions of child-life 
and education, mainly in the slums. One of 
her earliest aims was the achievement of 
cleanliness in the children; an uphill task 
with few or no baths to do it with. But she 
began with “‘ littles,’’ and the unspeakable dirt 
of the children, which had horrified her, be- 
came a horror of the past. ‘‘I saw the 
“Wapping children to-day in the baths,’’ she 
wrote. ‘‘‘O teacher,’ said one to me who 
had made a huge volume of water look like 


From Strafford 


THe EaRt OF STRAFFORD AND HIS 


By Lady Burgbclere. Vol. II SECRETARY OF STaTE, SiR PHiLip 
ink, ‘I’m so happy | wish I might never (Macmillan). alrwAnine. 
. PPY s g From the collection of Earl Fitzwilliam at 
come out.’’’ From baths she proceeded Wentworth Woodhouse. 
to “medical inspection,’ “ free meals for Sir Anthony Vandyke pinzit, 
the hungry ones,’’ ‘‘nursery schools’? and “ open-air a selection of essays and reviews that would not fit into his 
schools ’’; and on her march became beloved by parents other books, is perhaps especially interesting because it 


as well as children. But in her care for the bodily good 
of others she overtaxed her own body, and fourteen years 
after her sister's death was laid beside her in Brockley 
Cemetery. Mr. Mansbridge has told the life-story well, 
and quickened sympathy for the work of this untiring 
pioneer. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS: First Series (1884-1919). 
By Havelock Ellis. 10s. 6d. (Desmcnd Harmsworth.) 
Dr. Havelock Ellis, partly by his erudition but chiefly 
by the contemplative detachment which pervades his style, 
commands the sort of respect that was given to an elder 
in more primitive communities. This book, which contains 


| 


From Modern Italy 
By Cicely Hamilton 
(Dent). 


FooTBALL MatcH In Costume, 
FLORENCE. 


deals with subjects not particularly associated with his name. 
It has the peculiar attraction of the general conversation 
of a great man. A few titles can best give an idea of its 
variety. There is a quietly ironical expostulation in the 
form of an open letter to biographers, some of which is no 
less relevant now than it was in 1896. There is an analysis 
of the racial character of Cornishmen, made from im- 
pressions received during a stay of seven years at Carbis 
Bay. In a note on Paul Bourget, first published in the 
Pioneer for October, 1889, when Bourget had not yet 
become a champion of reactionism ; in an essay on Brown- 
ing’s place in literature ; in a general review of Australian 
fiction up to 1903, and an article on the earlier work of 
Blasco Ibaiiez, Dr. Ellis 
shows himself a master of 
that best sort of literary 
criticism which is neither 
academic nor journalistic. 
Some of the essays. deal 
with psycho-physical 
problems such as_ the 
ancestry of genius, 
Nietzsche’s mania, crimin- 
ality, and the care of the 
unborn; one or two with 
politics. Few collections 
of random papers are as 
satisfying as this, because 
few writers can remain 
untouched by contem- 
porary bias without seek- 
ing refuge in obscurantism 
or reaction. Dr. Ellis has 
not added or changed a 
word of the original manu- 
scripts, and it is remark- 
able how little difference 
the passing of fifty years 
has made to their essential 


(Zaccaria.) substance. 
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From sir George Otto Trevelyan 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan 
(Longmans). 


JAMES M. WILSON: An Autobiography (1836-1931). 
tos. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


The autobiography of Dr. Wilson, the great head master 
of Clifton and a famous ‘‘ broad ’’ Churchman, is sure to 
be a document of considerable interest. The task of 
editing such a work, left still unready for publication at 
the author’s death, is a difficult one. But in this instance 
the editors might perhaps have left Dr. Wilson to speak 
more for himself. Their comments, links and amplifica- 
tions tend to confuse the book. But at least they have 
succeeded in their main object—to attach most emphasis 
to the growth of his religious thought. 

Here is his own statement of his final position ; 


“I have often been asked whether I am a modernist. 
My reply is to ask my questioner to define a modernist. . . . 
Modernism is to my mind not a creed nor a system, but a state- 
ment of the ultimate basis of union among Christians. 
Romanists believe that this ultimate basis is the acceptance 
of the authority of the Pope; Anglo-Catholics that it is an 
imaginary catholic tradition; Evangelicals that it is the 
Bible as God’s word to man; Modernists that it is the Holy 
Spirit of God working in man. If that view is taken as true, 
then T am a Modernist.” 


Perhaps, the most illuminating extraneous comment in the 
volume is that quoted from Sir Michael Sadleir : 


“ Wilson was like a Westmorland fell—speaking.”’ 


CORNISH SEAFARERS. 


By A. K. Hamilton Jenkin. With an Introduction by 

Sir A. Quiller-Couch. Illustrated. 6s. net. (Dent.) 
Having already written the history of Cornish mining, 
the author of this volume now turns his attention with 
equal success to the other more picturesque industries of 
the Duchy, namely smuggling, wrecking and fishing. The 
first two have been dead for nearly a century, and the last :s 
now making an unsuccessful fight against modern methods 
and foreign rivalry. To the Cornishman of old smuggling 
was a perfectly laudable enterprise, euphemistically 


GeEorRGE OrTo TREVELYAN. 
Portrait by Frank Holl, now at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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called fair trading, and more often than 
not the smuggler in private life was a man of 
the strictest probity and a devout Methodist. 
Mr. Hamilton Jenkin has many thrilling tales 
to give us, and proves that fair trading at least 
bred a magnificent race of sailormen. He is also 
able to dispose of many of the traditional 
libels regarding wrecking. Cornishmen were not 
alone in their appreciation of the gifts of the 
storm, and if the tin-miners of old often dis- 
played a savage zest for loot, there are plenty 
instances to record of humanity and gallantry. 
And the world owes to a devoted Cornishman 
the invention of the rocket apparatus. The 
decline of Cornish fishing is a somewhat doleful 
tale, but the prospect is not without hope. It 
would appear that co-operation and modern 
equipment might yet save a calling with splendid 
traditions. Mr. Jenkin has given us a valuable 
and deeply interesting survey which may lead 
to a renewed prosperity. 


HALF A CENTURY OF SPORT. 
By Sir Alfred Peasc, Bart. 8s. 6d. 
(Bodley Head.) 

Sir Alfred Pease has compiled, from a series of 
articles written by him for The Field, a book 
which will be of interest to most sportsmen. 
Great changes have taken place since Sir Alfred 
first rode to hounds. And his systematic record 
of experiences reflects these changes clearly. The 
book deals with grouse-driving, stalking and 
steeplechasing as well as fox-hunting; _lion- 
hunting in Tunisia as well as ibex-shooting in the 
Pyrenees. It ranges as far as South Africa, 


Somaliland and Abyssinia, and contains some 
good stories. 


Photo by London News dene: 
From James M, Wilson (Sidgwick & Jackson). 


An Autobiography. 
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FISHERMEN AND 
FISHING WAYS. 


By Peter F. Anson. 
7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


There is a very 
considerable literature 
which has fresh-water 
fishing for its subject, 
but the far more 
important topic of 
deep-sea fishing has 
been rather neglected. 
Mr. Peter Anson's 
delightful volume, 
‘“‘ Fishermen and Fish- 
ing Ways,’’ there- 
fore very welcome. 
Mr. Anson, as his name 
suggests, is a man with 
the love of the sea bred 
in his bones. From his 
boyhood he has been 
a friend of fisherfolk, 
and has learned from 
them not merely the 
intricate technicalities 
of their craft, but a 
whole mass of matter 
—legend, superstition 
and so forth—the 
existence of which the 
ordinary visitor to a 
fishing village would 
never suspect. 

Mr. Anson _ writes 
most clearly and enter- 
tainingly, and deserves 
a large public for his 
book, which is greatly 
enhanced in value by 
reason of the lavish 
illustrations from his 
own skilful hand. 

The publishers, it 
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From Fishermen and Fishing Ways 
By Peter Anson 


(Harrap). 


should be added, are to be congratulated on their enterprise 
in selling so well-got-up a volume at so moderate a price. 


THE OPEN ROAD. 


By John Prioleau. 6s. 


(Dent.) 


Mr. Prioleau is probably one of the most experienced 


and widely travelled 
motorists living, and 
he seems quite willing 
to let the public into 
the secret of how much 
he enjoys his life on 
the road. We have 
already had his 
motoring survey of 
England, and now 
there is a new “ open 
road’”’ book which 
deals with the Con- 
tinent_ extensively, 
and parts of Europe. 
It is a book which 
will be found most 
useful as a guide to 
towns, hotels, good 
roads and bad roads, 
and road-enjoyment ; 
and though it is 
written journalese, it 
is also quite the kind 
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GUTTING FISH ON THE 
DECK OF A TRAWLER. 


times of Mohamed 


with a detail 


of book for fireside 
reading. 

The maps are clear 
and among the best I 
have seen in books of 
the guide class. 

Mr. Prioleau’s 
adventures are thrilling 
enough, and, among 
many other particular 
stories, he writes 
about his trip to 
Europe with Lord 
Northcliffe. 


MOHAMED : 
THE PROPHET. 


By Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah. 2is. 
(Wright & Brown.) 

Moslems all over 
the world read the life 
of Mohamed with a 
reverence that is only 
second to their pro- 
found reverence for 
their Holy Book. 

Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah has, in his study 
of the life and work of 
the great Prophet, 
written a book which, 
besides being of ab- 
sorbing interest to the 
people in the West, 
will I am sure be 
reverently accepted by 
Moslems as a worthy 
pen-picture of their 
Master. 

As an_ intellectual, 
scholarly book it is 
notable. It is written 
in an unaffected 
literary style, and 
covers the life and 
which must have 


required a colossal amount of knowledge and research to 


produce. 
One seventh of the human 


race pays homage to 


Mohamed, and for them this book will be a means of 
obtaining a knowledge cf Mohamed which, if not wholly 
profound, will be something more solid than superficial. 
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From Fishermen and Fishing Ways 
By Peter Anson 
(Harrap). 
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LANDING FisH at GRimsBY. 


Western people who 
wish to study Mecca 
and its associations will 
find it full of facts and 
important information 
and evidence.”’ 

The compilation has 
been carefully planned, 
and clarity is one of 
the features of the 
book. The facts have 
been worked into the 
descriptive parts with 
such dexterity 


that the story 
runs smoothly, and 
never loses the 


Eastern charm which 
makes it a_ readable 
book, even for 
those who are not 
seriously interested 
in the study of 
Mohamed. 
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To Readers of “The Bookman” 


WE believe that there are many homes which 

would enjoy reading “The Bookman” every 
month if it were brought to their notice. As 
one reader has said, “It is the great monthly 
magazine for book-lovers who want sane, un- 
biased views about current literature.” 


To our subscribers in every part of the world, 
we are therefore making a special offer of a free 
copy of “THE BOOKMAN TREASURY OF 
LIVING POETS ” for securing two new sub- 
scribers. The form below should be filled up 
and sent with remittance to 


“THE BOOKMAN,” 
St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, | 
LONDON, E.C.4 


or handed to your bookseller who will deal with 
it for you. 


I enclose £2 : 8 : 0 being two subscriptions for 
“THE BOOKMAN,” post paid, from: 
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